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ABSTRACT 

This is an ethnographic report on a poor, 
black-populated, inner city school that is considered effective in an 
environment where others are failing. The study sought to provide a 
qualitative account that would allow identifying what factors make 
for school success. Positive community perceptions of the school and 
data on student achievement served as indicators of school 
effectiveness. The study involved interviews and detailed 
observations to describe the community, community /parent cooperation, 
school history, administration, personal interactions, and 
school/classroom activities. Specicil focus was directed at observing 
classes of high and of low achievers handled by Mrs. Gray, a teacher 
who was considered extremely effective, and whose high achieving 
pupils had demonstrated writing test scores that were-equivalent to 
scores of comparable ^pupils in one of the richest communities in the 
United States. From the study, some factors believed to influence 
school succeS3 were identified: strong leadership; high expectations; 
emphasis on reaoing, writing, phonics, and spelling; careful 
evaluation; and parent involvement. It was suggested that Mrs. Gray's 
effectiveness as a teacher was due to her strong leadership; 
organizational and monitoring skills; ability to make students aware 
of lesson objectives; use of positive reinforcement; and democratic 
classroom practices. (Author/MJL) 
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" * CHAPTER ONE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 




—copyright 1977 bv Htrbfock in Th« Washington Pott 

( Educational Horizons > 1977-78, 56, //2:78), 

It is difJJ.Qult 'to let other.8 see the full psyohologiaal meaning of 
caste segregation] 'Ti~Tsas though one j looking out from a dark^aave 
in a side of an impending mountain^ sees the world passing^ and speaks 
to it; speaks courteously and persuasively^ showing them how these 
eritombed souls are hindered in their natural movement^ expression,^ 
and development; and how their loosening from prison would he a matter 
not simply of courtesy^ sympathy^ and 'help to them^ but aid to all the 
world. One talks on evenly and logically in this way hut notices that 
the passing thrbng does not even turn its head^ or if it dces^ glances 
curiously and walks on. It gradually penetrates the minds of the 
prisoners that the people passing do not hear; that some thick sheet 
of invisible but horribly tangible plate glass is between them and the 
world. They get excited; they talk louder; they gesticulate. Some of 
the passing world stop .in curiousity; these gesticulations seem so 
pointless; they laugh and pass on. They still either do not hear at 
all, or hear but dimly, and even what they hear, they do not under-- 
stand. Then the people within may become hysterical. ^ They may scream 
and hurl themselves against the barriers. Hardly realizing in their 
bewilderment that they are screaming in a vacuum unheard and that their 
antics may seem funny to those outside looking in. They may even, here 
and there, break through in blood and disfiguremetit, and find them- 
selves faced by a horrified, implacable, and quite overwhelming mob of 
people frightened for their own very existence. (Dubois, 1940:130^131} 
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Litevaoy in Ameriaa* Justice fov All? 

Members of minority groups now outnumber White students in all but 
six of the Nation's big city school systems ( Condition of Educations 
1978:71)^ and achievement levels in those cities run three, four, and 
even five years belo\f the national averages (Sheils, et al., 1977:62), 
In overwhelmingly disproportionate numbers, low socieoeconomic status 
CSES) minority children are failing to read as well as their White middle 
class counterparts (Clark, 1965; Coleman,' et al., 1966; Silberman, 1970; 
Stein, 1971; Weber, 1971; Seitz, 1977; Condition of Education. 1978). 
In^ all age groups minority students score "appreciably below the national 
mekn score" ( Condition of Education , 1978:51). 

The concern for the writing ability of America's children came to 
the forefront with the dissemination of the results of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress in 1971 and 1974. This study reported 
that 17-year~olds declined in their command of writing mechanics between 
1971 and 1974, and that the majority of children of all ages--^-9, 13, 
and 17 wrote "incoherent" and "unstructured" first drafts (1974:1-13). 

The problems of the nation as a whole seem to be magnified where 
low SES Blacks are concerned, and writing^ achievement is no exception. 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress further reported that 
low SES Blacks lag behind their higher SES counterparts in writing . 
achievement and that "the difference in their performance. . .increases 
at each successive age level." (1974:13) 

This consistent inability to help a large percentage of low socio- 
economic status minority students achieve literacy has created what Time 
magazine calls an "underclass" of Blacks and Hispanics. 

The editors state that: 

..".Unemployed and lacking basic skills there is 
a hostility that rages within tho^e [this under- 
class] who feel shut out of the American dream. 
("Minority within a Minority," 1977:41) 



Although integration has progressed in the South and in the border 
states, racial segregation has increased in the Northeast since 1970. 
In all but the Southern states, most Black public school students attend 
predominatly Black schools ( Condition of Education , 1978:71). Further 
statistics demonstrate that low socioeconomic conditions cluster around 
minority group fainiles. Figures show that in 1973, approximately 4^^% of 
IThite children, as opposed to 28% of Black children, were from families 
earning less than $3,000 annually (America's Educationally Neglected, 
1973:7-9). 
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The concern of parents and others regarding the illiteracy of low 
SES minority children and young adults in the United States has been 
reflected in coverage by the popular pre^s and broadcast media. Yet 
professional journals have not expressed the same concern. An 
examination of topics in the major reading journals from 1970 to 1979 
(Weintraub. et al.) reveals a startling tendency to ignore the 
problem, perhaps in hopes that it will disappear, or to pooh-pooh the 
findings of the popular press as either superficial or muckraking. 
This statement, taken from a recent edition of the International 
Reading Associations's Journal of Reading , reflects this attitude: 

Although we still have a long way 'to go in the 
struggle to help all children attain their poten- 
tial in ireading, studies indicate that overall 
reading achievement in the primary grades is as 
good or better than ever before. (Miklos, 1980) 

^The Signifioance of Literacy for Blacks. In his classic book . 
Dark Ghetto , Kenneth Clark reports that, since the time educat^jiw^ f or 
Blacks was permitted, Blacks have been concerned about the quality of 
education their children receive: 

Shaken by the Harlem riots of 1935, Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
appointed Black sociologist Franklin Frazier to study and report 
on the conditions in that huge New York ghetto. Fi^zder reported i 
"flagrant deficiencies" in the predominantly Black s^chools there and 
said that conditions were "inflammatory." Clark says that "as the 
proportion of Blacks- ^n the city schools increased. over the years, it 
was obvious to everyone that the^quality of education decreased" 
(Clark, 19'^5:118). 

In 1955, twenty years after Frazi^r^s report, there was a "full, 
impartial, and objective inquiry" into the effectiveness of the Black 
and Hispanic schools in New York. The study was conducted by the 
Public Education Association, 4n cooperation with the New York 
University Research Center for Human Relations. The study was 
triggered by a southern lawyer's defense of segregation in Virginia: 
The lawyer had asked the consultant from the NAACP how he could 
testify about the detrimental effects of segregated schools on 
children in Virginia when the schools in New York, the consultant's 
home state, were just as segregated. New York's Mayor Wagner was 
prompted by the NAACP to confront the superintendent of schools, who 
was, outraged at the charges. Defacto segregation, defended the 
superintendent, was a geographic accident, and the children in Black 
schools "were receiving quality education and performing according to 
the level of their I.Q." (Clark; 1965:118). Citing the fact that 
I,Q, scores often reflect quality of teaching, reading level, etc., 
the NAACP rejected the superintendent's statements and suggested that 
low performance indicated ineffective educators. The study that 
followed revealing substandard teaching, facilities, and pupil 
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performance confirmed the NAACP^s claim (Public Education Association 
1955; cited in Clark, 1965: 118), 

Many believe the '^situation has gotten worse since then. As the 
population in city schools became predominantly poor and Black, the 
problems of Harlem in 1955 became prevalent in innercity schools 
across t^ie country.. By 1971 in New York City, for example, the 
average child in eighty-five petcent of the Black and Hispanic . 
schools was functionally illiterate after eight years of schooling/' 
(Stein, 1971) 



The basic story. . . is one of inefficiency^ 
inferiority^ and massive deterioration. 
The further these students progress in school^ 
the larger the proportion who are retarded 
and the greater is the discrepancy ^between 
their achievement and the achievement of other 
dhildren in the city. (Claxik 1965:129) 



lators about the plight of Philadelphia's 
schools J 'the city school board in the spring 
of 1968 invited them to take a personal look 
at the classrooms. Shaken and dismayed after 
a day's excursion^ one legislator said that 
the school he visited was terrible and that 
the principal admitted the children were not 
learning. The Vice President of the school 
board replied^ "There are about sixty-seven 
other schools just like that. Wliat do you think 
we have been talking about?" ( Phi Delta Kappaxiy 
June J 1968:609) , 

"Three Cheers for Critics of Education^' 

• • too many of our school systems are anxious to 
make peace with failure. If the nature of man is 
more to overcome than to buckle under to adversity ^ 
this attitude contradicts that nature. . . Those who 
have opted for silence have resigned themselves 
to the inability of man to solve his problems. . . 
During the past decade ^ the failures have become ^ 
too' obvious y the needs too urgent.. ^ ( Philadelphia 
Tribune, 1979:4) 



^News front: A Sew Tactic^' 




In a desperate a-ptempt 
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Noah Weh'iter, Horace Mann, and other nineteenth century 
educational reformers envisioned universal education as the key to 
political and social equality. Free and compulsory schooling becaxae 
a reality in the twentieth century, but the dream of social and 
political equality still lies buried in the failure to provide equal 
educational opportunity (Hummel and Nagle, 1973:279-280) • 

Despite the achievements of Brown vs the Board 
of Bduoationj, today's public schools are failing 
to educate far too many of our Black children. 
Burdened with too little money for its expanded 

'social mandate J rtin by overwheVfuedy often ill- 
prepared and insensitive prdfessionals and 
parents^ increasingly plagued by violence^ 

'American public education threatens to strand 
present and future Black generations in second-- 
* class citizenship — on the periphery of economic 
and political ^power. ( Black Enterprise^ 1981: 3?) 

Black Americans have historically viewed educatidn as the primary 
means of social and economic mobility (Higginbottom, 1979). Black 

teenage unemployment a statistic directly related to illiteracy 

stood at 38.3% officially in 1978. Realistically, it was closer to 
60% (Coombs, 1978; 1 Feel So Helpless, So Hopeless," 1980:23). As 
economist Bernard E. Anderson put it. Blacks' are still traveling in 
the caboose of the train which represents the American economy 
(Black Enterprise, 1979:32), The presence of a Black, illiterate, 
unemployable "underclass" has become an acceptable part of the 
American scene, seemingly incapable of redress. ("Minority within a 
Minority," 1979:15) ] 

Of course, the consequenc .s of failing to educate a large 
segment of a population for prod^tive employment preseiy|^ a drain 
on the Ameifican economy. As Gunnar Myrdal says: 



Even leaving a^ide the moral issue of justice 
and the more perfect realization of the 
American ideals of liberty and equality of , 
opportunity, and speaking in cold financial 
terms,, eradicating the rural and urban slums 
and giving the youth there an education for 
productive employment are probably the most 
profitable investments that can be made in 
America today. (Foreword to Clark, 1965:35) 



Despite the dire consequences, the problem not only persists 
but festers: 



Despite the programs that raised so much hope, 
despite the brave talk by politicians about 
rescuing the cities, despite the thousands of 
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success stories that seen to prova to the con- * 
trary, urban blacks have been slipping farther 
and farther behind whites. . •More ominously, black 
family income in the past decade actually fell 
relative to that of vhites, from 60% of the white 
level in 1969 to 57% in 1979... Women n6w head 30% 
\of all black households [and] the welfare rate 
of black women heading families is a devastating 
50%... In so many large citiesv*.the public school 
£jystem is woefully inadequate. C'l Feel So Help- 
less, So Hopeless'': Time 1980, 20-24) 

The argument has been raised that it may be elitist to believe 
all people should acquire the ability to read and write (Asimov, 
1980; "Teafher Can't Teach,'' 1980). Literacy ±s not required to 
perform certain jobs and, indeed, Americans on tlie whole are reading 
less and less, gleaning most information nowadays from the broadcast 
media (Asimov, 1980). 

Yet, to essentially d eny literacy to a large segment of a 
population consistently and continuously is to deny them access to a 
higher status in society, access to the American dream, and the "good 

life" as Aristotle^ defines it to deny them access to a tool which 

will enable them to control their own lives (Freire, 1980). 

In American life, education is considered the first prerequisite 
for success at any age. The success and psychological well-being of 
children depend, to a great extent, upon their ability to read and 
write since academic achievement depends on reading and writing 
proficiency. • Children who lack basic skills may find themselves in 
the lower .tracks in schools thdt practice homogeneous "ability" 

grouping a status that inevitably plagues them throughout their 

school careers. In the lower tracks they are labeled "slow learners," 
"lazy," or "learning disabled." 

In secondary school, poor readers must choose between vocational 
or general courses of study since they do not qualify for the college 
preparatory curricula. Poor readers have a *highet dropout rate and 
a high school diploma is generally a prerequisite for social and 
economic mobility (Hummel and Nagle, 1973). Lack of r.eading^ 



Aristotle believed that the glory of man is in his intellect; 
that the perfection of the intellect is the highest goal that one can 
achieve. The good life is a life so lived that a person accumulates 
successively in time all the things that satisfy his natural desires. 
On the biological level, we all need food, clothing, shelter, rest, 
play, and sensuous pleasure. Spiritually and intellectually, we all 
need a ^ood society to live in, friendship and love, and knowledge and 
wisdom .' Aristotle believed the good society should assure that all 
secure these natural desires, (emphasis mine. See "Mind at Large: 
Adler on Aristotle ,'^1979: 6) 

*The dropout rate in high school fpr Blacks is 55%. ("I Feel So 
Helpless, So Hopeless," 1980, 23) 
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proficiency hinders opportunities for career deyeiobrn^nfT pi^events 
people f rom^moving into higher-spaying, skilled, 'whfte-collar and 
profes*sional occupationis and into the higher-cl^ss status such jobs 
offer. In addition, reading is a tool that empowers one to learn 
independently, throughout lile, 

Urban school systems have experimented with -new methods, 
materials, and approaches hoping to reverse the reading /atlure of 
low SES.Blarck students. But, for the most part, the results of these 
efforts have been discouraging, and illiteiracy' among Black people^ is 
'coming to be viewed as a matter of course, an inevitable' consequence 
Df "poverty and color. 

Not surprisingly, many are puzzled by this failure to impart 
literacy and marketable skills to e large iPetment of any population 
in our great, rich country after years of trying (Stel'n, 1971:134), 

It should riot escape our notice that tfie American 
penchant for hope, iEor tackling tasks' and finding 
solutions,' went out vith our (Black people*s] ' ^ 
^ app'earance on the center stage -of this country s , . 

unending drama with us. .(Coombs, 1978:35) 

Educators have offered a myriad of rationales for the consistent 
and alarming failure of low. SES minority child):en to learn to read 
proficiently. Indeed, most of the research that tackles the 
boondoggle of reading failure blames those who are not reading for % 
their inability to learn (Hoover, ^ 1978: 757) , But doesn't good . 
pedagogical theory claim that the test of good teaching. is hbw much 
the student has learned? Isn't it the task of the school to find out 
what" methods-^work and use them? 

Unfortunately, in teaching reading in innercity schools, much 
rmore time has been spent explaining why students fail, 

I 

Rationales for Failure 

Thev^ are two confliating points of view — , . ' 
one that pupils do not learn beoaxise they - 
cannot; the other that they do not learn ^ 
^ ' because they are not taught. The fact is 

that they are not learning. The problem 
is to see that they do. (Clark,. 2965:139) 

A much more f>o^>ular subject than what happens in innei:city 
schools where students are achieving^ at and above the national norm 
has been^^yhat is the matter with low SES innercity children that causes 
them to- read less proficiently than their White^middle-class counter- 
parts, A survey of social science research copipleted in 1970 re- 
vealed that 82% of the research- on Black Americans was devoted to 



studies that interpreted the difficulties of Black Americans in terms 
of their own personal shortcomings (Caplan and Nelson, 1974; cited in 
Hoover, 1978). ^In over iOO workshops across the country, Mary Rhodes 
Hoover asked teacl\ers why innercity children scored below the national 
norm on standardized reading tests (Hoover, 1978) .-^ ^ By and large, the 
major reasons given for this difference were of the "Blaming the 
Victim"-type ideology* The teachers said innercity children can't 
learn to read because: 

their I.Q.'s.are low, showing minimal cognitive skills,.. 

they can't think abstractly, so we can teach them only 

what they can concretely .memorize; we-must therefore 
. stay away f romg)honics. * for these children. 

^ — they can't hear. Their homes are so noisy that their 
auditory discrimination, so necessary for reading, is 
impared. 

they're culturally deprived. 

their parents don't care. 

they're poor. None of the poor can read... In fact, none 

of the world's poor can read. 

they're culturally different and their culture doesn't 

value reading. Their peers don't value it; their parents 
don't value it. 

their self-concepts are too low. We must first improve 

their self-concepts and then they ban learn to read. 

' they're not sitting next to Whites. Black children must 

be exposed to Whites before they will be motivated to 
learn how to read. 

they're being rushed. We must wait until they're ready. 

their language is different. We must teach them Standard 

English before they can learn to read it. (Hoover, 1978: 
758) 

Each excuse the teachers gave. Hoover says, was basically 

a reflection of the vievs of their mentors the 

professors of education; the authors of journal 
articles, tests and textbooks; and the directors 
of the educational research industry. (1978:758) 



Research shows standardized reading tests are biased against 
poor and minority students (Hoover, Politzer and Taylor, 1975). But 
since there is no "culture-free test, this researcher believes low in- 
come minority communities need to know how th^ir students score on even 
biased tests for accountability purposes. (See also Hoover, 1978.) 



This "Blame the Victim" research and theorizing has resulted in 
a shift of responsibility from the school to the students* Students 
are t;o blame; the school is excused. Yet each excuse the teachers 
gave has been proven to be unfounded (Hoover, 1978). Not only does 
blame-shifting offer us little in the way. of a solution to ths 
problem, it also, of even more devastating consequence, fosters a 
defeatist -attitude on the part of those charged with teaching low 

SES Black children an attitude that just about guarantees failure 

(Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; Clark, 1965: 127-129), 

The Need to Study Successful lunercity Schools 

Recent research shows the school can be the overwhelming variable 
in determining whether its students succeed or fail (New York State 
Office of Education Performance Review, 1974;^jybark, 1965; Weber, 
1971; Hoover, 1978). For example, the New York State Office of 
Education Performance Review (1974) found one school in a low-SES 
Black neighborhood that had significantly higher student achievement . 
in reading than anc/ther socio-culturally matched school, and they 
found that these differences in student performance could be 
attributed to factors under the school*s control, 

A few educators have begun to demand that successful innercity 
schools be studied so they can be modeled (Calif ano, 1978; New York 
Times , Jan, 1979, 1:1), Victoria Seitz (1977) concluded, after an 
exhaustive review of the literature describing the correlation of 
reading achievement and socioeconomic status, that "perhaps the most 
evident conclusion is that the quantity of research has not yielded 
a commensurate quality of satisfying answers" (38). She goes on to 
say that: 



Much of the research has been methodologically 
weak, although it has been widely publicized.,. 
More extensive examination of successful inner- 
city schools is an area deserving greater atten- 
tion, (emphasis mine: 38) 



Robert Merton gives us further rationale for studying successful 
innercity schools by saying in the conclusion of his essay on "Tl 
Self- Fulfilling Prophecy," that "whatever is, is possible," 



It is the successful experiment which is decisive 
and not the thousand-and-one failures which pre- 
ceded it. More is learned from the single success 
than from the multiple failures, A single success 
proves it can be done. Therefore it is necessary 
only to learn what made it work. (Quoted in 
Silberman, 1970:95) 




Since there are a growing number of innercity sch'ools wherein the 
majority of students have progressed in their reading achievement 
and are approaching or have surpassed the national norm on standar- 
dized tests, there is ample proof that low-SES Black-attended 
innercity schools can be successful. As Merton says: "It is 
necessary only to learn what made [them] work, 

Joseph Calif ano, the former Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, urged the dissemination of information about the most 
"promising basic skills programs" to State and local authorities. 
He stated in his testimony before the Senate' Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities: 

A demonstration effort^in compensatory education is 
needed because there is no systematic Federal or 
State initiative designed to explore ways of improving 

practice in compensatory education despite the 

substantial investment and persistent need in this 
area* Under the proposed demonstration effort, 
practitioners could leajrn how generic features of 
effective programs, can be adopted in, ways congruent 
with local needs and choices, (1978:31) 

And Ray Rist says: 

By now we have enough results from experimental 
teaching programs wifth children from these [low 
SES Black] backgrounds to know that with proper 
stimulation, these children can achieve as well 
as the average child, and that in these schools, 
too, the potentials for extraordinary accomplish- 
ment are there if facilitated by the school 
environment, (1973 :x) 

The purpose of this study is to provide an ethnographic perspec- 
tive of phenomena that may affect the reading and writing achievement 
of students in a successful innercity school,^ 

What is an Ethnographic Perspective ? 

Although the term is relatively new to educational research, 
ethnographic research has been carried out for centuries. Among the 
first to use it were anthropologists who traveled to unfamiliar, 
distant lands and wantdd to learn as much as possible about the way 
of life and values of the people who lived there. They spent 
extensive time often years at the research site, living with the 



^The investigator is grateful to Dr, Mary Hoover who originally 
conceived of this study. 
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people and getting to know them first-hand. In this way, they came to 
know, what the participants in this foreign land both consciously and 
unconsciously knew about their 'culture. They also made a point of 
establishing a working relationship with an "informant," someone who 
could act as a sort oi guide to keep them from making serious mistakes 
and to answer questions they could not answer independently by becoming 
intimately involved with the natives on a day-to-day basis. Even more 
importantly, this informant was someone with whom the researcher could 

establfsh a continuous dialogue to determine how he or she and 

other participants in the culture perceive their world. 

What these ethnographic researchers found out, 'they described 
in vivid detail; thus, those at home, who would probably never have 
the opportunity to visit this foreign .culture, were able to acquire 
a clear, familiar understanding of it. -The culture was then compared 
with others which were familiar to the anthropologist's colleagues, 
so that they could better understand it and other cultures. 

The goal of ethnography is to get a society's "emic" perspective; 
thus, anthropologists deliberately entered the research site without 
preformulated hypotheses. They found that beginning with no 
hypotheses allowed them to be open to discovering whatever was 
important to learn about a foreign culture and less suseptible to 
having preconceived notions which might close their minds to new 
discoveries. 

. Although thejr struggled to keep an open mind, ethnographic 
researchers were never, as Hymes puts it, "empty-headed" (1978:22). 
Being able to compare with other cultures and identify what is an 

important^discovery of, indeed, a discovery at all has always 

been an important and necessary skill for the ethnographic researcher 

a skill that requires a knowledge base which comes through experience, 
research, and careful study of the relevant" literature. 



Why is this Study Important ? 

I have come across no study that provides an ethnographic 
perspective of the phenomena that may affect the reading and writing 
achievement of students in a successful innercity school. The only 
research that comes close to this is a study by Smiirh and Geoffrey 
(1968) that describes what happens in a predominantly White innercity 
classroom. In this case. Smith (a researcher) and Geoffrey (a teacher) 
worked as a team. But their research did not emphasize reading and 
writing pedagogy, and the school in**which they carried out the study 
was not identified as successful or populated by low SES Black 
children. More recently, a couple of studies of a qualitative nature 
researched successful reading practices. One study emphasizing 
reading pedagogy was completed by Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist (1975) ~ 
but in this sj:udy the ethnographic observations were carried out; by 
anthropologists and sociologists untrained in reading pedagogy 




(Tikunoff, Berliner, Rist; 1975 :vii-±x) . .In addition, the classrooms ' 
studied were scattered across many schools, making it impossible to 
see^fiow the school administration, history, and community affected 
what ^happened in the classroom and in the school in general. During 
the 1972-1973 school year, the New York State Office of Education Perfor 
mance Review (1974) completed a two-and-a-half month case study of 
an innercity school that was identified as successful in teaching 
reading, but they included no in-depth narrative descriptions of 
what happened there on a day-to-day basis, and there was no mention 
of the school*s history. Absolutely nothing has been done in this 
vein to study successful practices in teaching writing, 

* As we will see in chapter two, '^'^ydies of successful inneTcity 
schools, like most educational resea^^a, have been domiriated by 
quantitative methods (Hymes, 1978; Wilson, 1977), Often questionnaires 
were sent or interviews set up to ask the principal or teachers what 
happens in their school. 

Recently, a colleague of mine in educational publishing 
complained that researching the school market was frustrating since 
questionnaires often yielded conflicting responses. "How do you ever 
find out what people really mean ?" she asked me* "And vhy they never 
seem ta come to any consensus ?" According^ to th.e questionnaires, 
I suggested. They -need to also do some ethnographic research to find 
out "what is the case"^ — or at least to know how to phrase the ques- 
tion (or indeed, to know what questions to ask) on the questionnaires. 

Knowing what to ask and phrasing questions in such a way that 
they will not be misinterpreted is a problem in using quantitative 
research tools. To compound the problem, frequently those who are 
asked to respond to a question will say what they think the researcher 
wants to hear. Moreover, much that happens in a school is not 
consciously known by those who work there. Principals may not know, 
fgr example, exactly how their faculty members perceive them. They 
may not know how much time they spend working with teachers; and they 
probably would not be able to describe how they interact with teachers, 
"»'n turn, teachers may not, for example, be able to tell a researcher 
exactly how they teach reading or how ^hey interact with their 
students. You have to be there and ♦watch to find out. 

Essentially .ethnographic data differ from .quantitative data 
because the researcher spends an extensive period of time directly 
observing what happens in a school," recording in narrative form a 
complete picture of teacher and administrative activity within their 
context, rather than as isolated acts, ^ 

Iftiat happens is best recorded by someone who is able to empa- 
thize with the teachers and administrators because he or she has 
stood in their shoes and has a comprehensive knowledge of what is 
being observed (Hymes, 1978:9), After gaining an ethnographic perspec- 
tive, the researcher is able to put the pieces of the mosaic together 
for the reader (Smith and Pohland 1976:264-269), and describe, for 
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example, (l) how a typical school day is organized: what the students, 
teachers, and principal do from minute to minute, hour to hour, day 
to day: and (2) what exactly happens in the classroom: how, for 
example, a reading or writing lesson is taught, and how reading and 
writing skills are reinforced throughout the day, day after day. 

The Need for an Educator's Viewpoint. Gaining an ethnographic 
perspective is dependent on getting the "insider's" as well as tne 
"outsider's" viewpoint (Hymes 1976:4). The ethnographer, -according to 
Wilson: 

cultivates an empathetic understanding of the 
participant that is nearly impossible with 
quantitative methods. The researcher shares the 
daily life of participants and systematically 
works to understand their feelings and reactions. 
(1977:257) 

And Hymes says: 

For ethnographic inquiry, validity is commonly dependent 
upon accurate knowledge of the meanings of behaviors 
and institutions to those who participate in them... 
accurate knowledge of meaning is sine qua non... even 
though someone may live nearby, speak the same lan- 
guage,- and be of the .same background, a difference 
in experience may lead to misunderstanding the 
meanings, the terms, and the world of another 
community. (1978:9) 

One of the purposes of this study is to provide^ a model for 
educators, trhus educators must feel that it is a valid, authentic 

account of "what is the case." One of the "i«^J--^^/J""5"^,hools 
have given of ethnographies that have been carried out in th^ schools 
is that they have been done, for the most part, by anthropologists 
who have little interest in education and are even hostile towards 
formal education. For example, Wolcott accuses: 

During those infrequent occasions when anthro- 
pologists have gathered to discuss formal 
education, an outside observer might find him- 
self wanting to ask: Is this the way anthro- 
pologists approach other settings in which they 
study human behavior or does a discussion of 
the schools evoke a different kind of response? 
(1971:99) 

He then lists thi specific ways the schools "have been or can be 
subjected to 'rough handling' by anthropologists. He says: 

1. Even though few anthropologists have done fieldwork in 
the schools, "they are not relu:tant to render opinions and advice on 
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educational matters/' 



2, Anthropologists often spfeak as if all schools were the same, 
suggesting a naivete about the differences among schools of different 
types, levels and varied populatibns, 

I 

^ 3, Anthropologists assume schools are "dysfunctional unless 
proven otherwise." Their commitment as anthropologists should be to 

describe what, happens not evaluate it or, as is so often the case, 

attempt to 6ee if they "really accomplish anything," 

I 

Wolcott goes on to say that ^ducators might take an educational 
ethnography more seriously if thej^ felt the researcher had taught in 
a situation similar to their own and was, therefore, able to see I 
things from their point of view. ! Indeed, he says: ,j 

There is a persistent belief among teachers that 
no one can understand tlje dynamics of a classroom 
unless he himself has bden "on the firing line." 
; (Wolcott 1971:102) ^ ' 

Brophy and Good (1973) have also said that observing a teacher requires 
having a complex background and s^t of skills. 'If you don't know how 
to look," they say,, "you don't sed very much." (36) They go on to say 
that /one must be familiar with thd language of the classroom to be 
able to understand what is happening and accurately describe it. 

i 

' ' Dell Hymes has often said thdt in many cases it is desiirable 
fdr an ethnography to be done by 4 native of the community bein^ 
Studied: ; . i 

: / 

When I refer to .ethnography...! assume that the 
person doing the ethnogi^aphy may be from the 
community in question. (Indeed, I think it is 
highly desirable that this be the case in a 
large proportion of casds. (1978:2) 

It appears that his only cavdat is that the "native" be trained 
to be objective and to compare witjh other similar communities. He 
cautions against being so close to a subject that you are unable to 
step back from it and see it cleai^ly, and being so accustomed to 
certain events that you are unable! to notice them anymore; they are 
seen and done .unconsciously. 

The Value of\&^ative Aoaomts. jReading a narrative description 
that has been-^tten by an educat^or who has gained an ethnographic 
perspective of a school and its classrooms is, in a sense, even 



better than being able to observe 



the scene yourself. To wit: 
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1. You have the benefit of looking at the scene through the eyes 
of someone who is familiar with the school and what usually happens 
there; and , ^ 

2. You have the added benefit, of receiving commentary from this 
person regarding how what you are seeing compares with (a) the norm 
at this school, (b) similar situations in other schools, and (c) what 
the literature says happens in successful schools and classrooms. 
(Hymes |^978:17) 

The narrative descriptions given in this study should provide 
an educational preview for both pre- and in-service teachers and 
administrators of a successful innercity school and classroom. 
Observing an action you may eventually want to perform on your own is 
crucial to learning how to do it. Because they are usually presented 
out of context, quantitative research results which are ofteii imposed 
on administrators, teachers, and students often seem remote from 
their actual experiences in school (Smith and Pohland 1976:264-279)- 
Without a narrative account of the gestalt, the complete accurate 
picture, both the "outriders" and the "insiders" have good reason 
to question the concepts, hypotheses, and theories resulting from 
purely quantitative data. 

Most would agree that concrete examples, personal accounts, and 
novels are extremely powerful an making others comprehend a situation. 
Historical fiction, for example, is often recommended to students to 
help them understand a certain period in time. As Hymes has said: 

Many anthropologists agree that something of value can 
be learned from novels of certain sorts, and even 
recommend certain novels. Clearly there is a sense in 
which narrative can be a^ source of knowledge. . .Some 
ethnographers and philosophers of science hold that 
narrative is fundamental in its own right. Indeed they 
may suspect that narrative accounts play a role in 
what scientists and administrators believe themselves 
to know.-. .How often, one wonders are decisions 
reached on the basis not only of number and 
experiments, but also on the basis of privileged 
personal accounts, fleshing out the data to make 
it intelligible? Sometimes these accounts may be 
provided by the investigator; sometimes by the 
audience ("I knev; a case once...")* Sometimes they 
may not be articulated, yet influential nevertheless. 
(1978:14) 

Those who have attempted to describe what actually happens in 
a successful innercity school have either spent limited time at the 
research site (Silberman, 1970; Weber, 1971; New York State Office of 
Education Performance Review, 1974; Madden, Lawson, and Sweet, 1976; 
Brook6ver and Lezotte, 1977); or S^ve only rough sketches of the 
scene (Goss and Hill, 1980; Signore, 1980; Thomas, 1980; Wilks, 1980). 
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This study is unique because it provides an ethnographic 
perspective of an innercity school that is successful in teaching 
reading and writing: an in-depth, accurate accourit (from both art 
insider's" and an "outsider's" viewpoint) of "what is the case" 
there. It is hoped that by reading 3 detailed, often narrative 
account, of what happens in this successful innercity school, the 
reader may see how other innercity schools might be improved. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Innerclty Schools that are Successful in Teaching Reading 

George Weber (1971), the forerunner of the researchers of successful 
innerclty schools, identified four innerclty schools wherein the 
majority of third gradei;s were reading on their grade level. He 
defined an innerclty school as a "nonselective public school in the^^ 
central part of a large city that is attended by very poor children 
(5). 

Reading success was examined during the middle and latter part 
of grade three. At that point, the school, to be "successful," 
had to achieve a national-grade-level norm or better as a median and 
have an unusually low percentage of nonreaders. Sixty-nine of the 
ninety-five schools that were nominated met both criteria (type of 
school and reading success). Weber ?ent a letter to the principal 
of each school asking if s/he believed the school met both criteria 
and if s/he would welcome an independent evaluation of reading 
achievement and the reading program. "This step of asking the prin- 
cipal for permission to visit his school took a substantial toll of 
the nominees" (7). 



Weber visited seventeen schools for two to three days each to 
(1) check whether they met the innerclty school criterion, (2) ascer- 
tain, through administration, of a test, whether the school met the 
reading success criterion, and (3) determine the nature of the 
beginning reading program and, in those cases where the school seemed 
to meet the innerclty and reading success criteria, the factors that 
seemed to account for success. 

Weber described four schools that met both criteria: P.S. 11, 
in Manhattan; the John H. Finley School, in Manhattan; the Woodland 
School, in Kansas Ctiy, Missouri; and the Ann Street School, in Los 
Angeles. He found eight common factors in these schools that were 

usually not present in less successful innerclty schools all 

factors that were under the school's control. 

2. ^ Strong Leadership Specific to Reading. In each school, 
this leadership was either in the form of the District Superintendent 
(Woodland) , in which case reading specialists were also placed in the 
school to support classroom teachers; the principal and a reading 
specialist (Ann Street), or the principal (P.S. 11 and Finley). 
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Thesej reading curriculum leaders provided each teacher with a 
structured reading program to follow, as well as the support and 
monitoring necessary to make it successful. Their philosophy seemed 
to one of which Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote: 

X/ Our chief want In life is someone who will- 

make us do what we can. (Quoted in Silber- 
man, 1970:112) 

) ^ 

2. Additional Reading Personnel. In every school, there Were 

full-time reading specialists working with the primary "g^^des. / At 
P,S. 11, there was also a fourth teacher for every three classrooms 
who served primarily as a reading teacher; at Woodland, there/ was 
also a full-time ir^ading aide for every classroom and a speedh 
specialist who assisted students in becoming facile in Standard 
English; and at Ann Street, there was either a second teacher or a , 
teacher aide assigned to each primary-grade class. According to 
Weber, these additional reading personnel brought "expertise and 
concentration to the reading program" (27) and allowed for a smaller 
adult-student ratio for reading instruction. Weber believed the 
additional federal funds contributed to innercity schools were best 
spent in this way rather than in reducing class size. 

3. " High Expectations were prevalent in each school. Robert 
Wheeler, the former superintendent of the district in which the 
Woodland .School is located, typifies the philosophy that with proper 
teaching, all students can learri: 

The staff has to believe the pupils can and will 
learn before they can convince the students that 
they are not doomed to fail. . . We began with the 
fundamental belief that innercity pupils can 
learn as well as other pupils, provided the priori- 
ties are sensible, the effort intense, and the 
instructional approaches rational in terms of the 
needs of the learners. We have not accepted the 
myth th^t environmental factors develop unaltera- 
ble learning depression. We believe that so-called 
negative environmental factors can be overcom^ with 
sensitive and responsive teaching [rather than] 
just more zoo trips or. oatmeal* (19) 

As Wheeler said, high hopes are a prerequisite to success, but alone 
they are not enough. There must also be sensible priorities, in- 
tense effort, and teaching that fits the needs of the learners. 
This brings us to the fourth common feature in the successful schools 
Weber studied: 
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4. Strong Emphasis on Heading* In every school, reading was 
a priority in the primary grades. This emphasis was reflected in the 
additional reading personnel, arid a "planned precise'^ reading 
program in each school* At Woodland, between tw^. and two-and-one- 
half hours per day were devoted to reading instruction; at Ann Street, 
two hours; at P,S, 11, one-and-a-half to two hours were devoted to 
reading instruction, with the poorest readers in grades three, four, 
and five spending an additional one-and-a-half hours per week with a 
reading specialist; at Finley, reading comprised the bulk of the 
day, with students having direct instruction for one-half-hour daily 
in homogeneous groups, then doing a prodigious amount of independent 
reading of books on their gteading level* 



5. Good Atmosphere. In each of these schools, Weber says, 
there was "order, [a] sense of purpose, relative quiet,- and pleasure 
in learning" (26) • The principal was typically described by Weber 
as a "nb nonsense leader" who ran a "tight ship" and saw as a first 
priority the establishment of discipline and order, 

6. The Teaching of Phonics and Spelling Patterns was emphasiEed 
in each school. Two of the four schools utilized the McGraw-Hill 
Sullivan Programmed Readers, which are based on the phonic-linguistic 
methodology. According to Weber, all four schools emphasized phonics 
to a much greater extent than did most innercity schools (1971:27). 

7. I/idividualization. Students were continuously monitored 
to assure that they were receiving instruction to fit their needs. 

5. Careful Evaluation of Progress. There was continuous evalu- 
ation of students' progress, with students in one school being 
tested as often as every month by a full-time reading specialist. In 
some schools, charts were posted to indicate each classroom's achieve- 
ment on standardized reading tests. 

There are several facts that indicatje Weber's study, wliile carving* 
a path for later, more sophisticated studies in the same vein, does, 
however, leave out important details about at least two of the success- 
ful innercity schools he researched. There were key features unmen- 
tioned in Weber's research that were present at Woodland and Finley 
when Weber visited these Schools. Silberman (1970:110) tells us 
parental involvement was one of the keys to Finley 's success; and at 
Woodland, parents were also heavily involved in their children's 
education (Thomas, 1980). Guthrie (1976) also reports that?lparental 
involvement was a common feature in the successful reading programs 
he reviews. 



On-going inservice training was another, perhaps, key feature 
that led to the success of both Finley (Silberman, 1970:110) and 




Woodland (Thomas, 1980) • Guthrie (1976) also cites this as a common 
characteristic of successful reading programs; moreover it was also 
evident in two other successful innercity schools (Signore, 1980; 
Wilks, 1980). 

At Finley, there was also' "great stress placed on developing 
pride in children's racial and ethnic identity" (Silberman, 1970:111). 
WeUer also fails to mention this feature that Silberman reports was 
also very much in evidence at P.S. .146, another successful innercity 
school he visited; likewise, it was a major characteristic at the 
Nairobi Day School (Wilks, 1980). 

Silberman (1970:99-112) found six of the eight characteristics 
Weber identified .in two successful innercity schools he visited 
P.S, 1A6 and 192, both in Harlem: strong leadership specific to 
reading, additional reading personnel, high expectations^ a strong 
emphasis on reading, good atmosphere, and careful evaluation. He 
does not Icite the ^teaching of phonics/spelling patterns and indivi- 
dualization as being evident in these schools. This is not to say 
that these features were not characteristics of these schools. 
Weber (1960) visited P.S. 192 in 1969 and found the teaching of phonics 
to be heavily in evidence. And we know phonics was stressed at Finley, 
the third school Silberman visited. UnfortunaLtely * Silberman does 
not tell us how much time he spent in each school,^ but he could not 
have had the intention of following up on Weber's findings since his 
study was completed a year before Weber's monograph (1971) was 
published. 

At Woodland (Thomas, 1980) and Nairobi, ^^ilks, 1980) teachers were 
trained to be aware of their students' Black English Vernacular and 
to accept it, as well as teach them to be facile in Standard English. 
Perhaps in contrast to this, Weber (1960) reports that P.S. 192 
"makes no concessions to" Black English Vernacular (A). Weber 
writes: 

Dr. Gang says that the school does not worry 
about it, uses Standard English. He comments 
characteristically that 'the dialect problem^ 
is important only in the educational and 
socioiogica^l literature. (4) 

The treatment of students' BlacH English Vernacular is not mentioned 
in other studies of successful innercity schools or successful 
reading programs involving poor minority children (Silberman, 1970; 
Weber, 1971; New York State Office of Education Performance Review, 
1974; Madden, Lawson and Sweet, 1976; Bxookover and Lezotte, 1977; 
Goss and Hill, in 1980; Signore, 1980; Thomas, 1980; Wilks, 1980). 



He gives us only a hint when he reports that he completed three 
separate visits to Finley, one of the three schools he researched. 
(1970:104) 
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' Goss and Allen (1980), and Signore (1980) attributed the success 
of their innetcity schools to ii)voiviTig faculty and parents in 
agreeing on a need for change and in actively supporting their schools 
reading programs. Coininofi characteristics cited by Weber (1971) 
could- also be identified ip the descriptions they provided: strong 
leadership, high expectations, careful evaluation-of progress, emphasis 
on reading, good atmosphere, ^additional reading personnel, and _ the use 
of phonics (in both schools a phonic-linguistic series was utilized 
to t.each reading>. individualization, a seventh characteristic cited 
by Weber, is not apparent in their descriptions. 

Watson (1974) gives us ^ close, sensitive look ar three secondary 
school principals who are succeeding seemingly against all odds. 
He tells of principals of innercity schools that operate with clear 
priorities, goals and objectives; schools where. students are achieving 
as well as their middle-class counterparts, schools that are located 
in close proKimity to typical innercity schools in which students 
are failing.- Instead of reacting to the typical difficulties of the 
urban principalship with, as Watson says, "resentment, panic, or 
attempts to be all things to all [people]," successful principals 
of innercftv schbols look upon them as "exciting challenges (33) . 
They do everything , in their power "in spite of the system to i|(iake 
sure their teachers are teaching and their students are learning. 
They expect problems to be par for the course they have chosen; 
and they realize that to -succeed in their jobs, these problems 
must be solved. 

The Leaders whose stories aire told in In S^ite o f the System 
took seVeral common steps: (1) they assessed current needs and 
possible resources— even unlikely or untried resources; (2) they 
d,etermined"to deal with the school's most pressing problem, whether 
or not it -seemed. to te an educational one; (3) they considered the 
conventional wisdom and, if they found it necessary, they discarded 
it; and perhaps above all else, they (4) never lost sight of the 
fact that the goal of the school is that all students learn. Watson 
givfes this charge to the urban principal: 

With connnitment to his task of making and 
maintaining an environment in which teaching 
• and learning can flourish, he may discover 
on the one hand that the system can l?e made 
^ to work, or on the other , hand, that his school 

can work in spite of the system. (36.) 



Successful Reading Programs ^ 

John Guthrie (1976) reports that the American Institutes of 
Research (AIR) sent Program Information forms to more than 1500 
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programs nationwide to determine their effectiveness in teaching 
reading. Twenty-seven of these programs were recommended by AIR 
and then reviewed further by the Office of Education Dissemination 
Review Panel. The Review Panel approved fourteen of the programs, 
and of the fourteen. Right to Read recommended D^|^^e to be 
disseminated as exemplary. . 

Six unique features of the successful primary reading 
programs that Right to Read recommended have been cited by Wargo et 
al., (1972): careful planning/clearly stated objectives; (2) in- 
tensive instruction; (3) directly relevant instruction (4) individu- 
alize 1/small group instruction; (5) teacher training in methods of 
teach-ng reading; and (6) active parental involvement. Guthrie (1976) 
adds two others that Weber also delineates: (I) continuous evaluation 
and diagnosis of students' needs and progress; and (2) the utilization 
of additional reading personnel. He summarizes the incidence of 
these characteristics in Table 1. 



Comparisons of More and Less Effective Schools- 

The New York State Office of Education Performance Review (1974) 
completed a case study of two socio-cultur^lly matched innercity 
schools, with one school having significantly higher reading, word 
recognition, and comprehension levels in the fourth and sixth grades. 
They studied the two schools for two-and-one-half months, observing 
and interviewing staff members to determine what school factors 
could have impacted on tlie discrepancies in reading achievement. They 
found striking differences in the two schools - — differences under 
the schools' control that have been cited repeatedly in the literature. 

In School A, the successful school, the administrative team 
provided strong leadership with a balance of management and instruc- 
tional skills. In School there was a^schoolwide effort to plan 
the teaching of reading, including better organization of reading 
time, and teacher- training programs. In School B, the unsuccessful 
school, the administrative team never developed a comprehensive plan 
for dealing with the reading problem. In*fact, lack of administrative 
coordination and direction fox student's learning in School B was 
correlated with friction among the staff. Moreover, students in 
School B were more disruptive and absent more often. Personnel in 
School A had high expectations of students' performance, provided 
on-going evaluation of progress, and were less pessimistic about their 
ability to have an impact on their students' achievement. In contrast, 
teachers in the unsuccessful school attributed students' reading 
problems to factors beyond their control. 

.Factors common in the schools Weber (1971) identified were also 
identifier! in the' successful school in this study: strong leadership 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL AIR -READING PROGRAMS 
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specific to reading, high expectations for student achievement, and 
on-gbing extensive student evaluation. Teacher training and parental 
involvement were also factors evident in School A, but absent from 
X School 

Edmonds (1979:17-18) reports that in 1976, Madden, Lawson, and 
Sweet studied school effectiveness in California. They matched 
twenty-one schools on the basis of students' SES level and other 
cultural characteristics, with one school in each pair having high- 
achieving students and the other having low-achieving students, ac- 
cordpLng to standardized test scores. They found that: 

• The teachers in the high-achieving schools indicated that their 
principals and District administration gave them significantly more 
support than did teachers' in the low achieving schools. 

• Teachers in the higher-achieving schools exhibited more task- 
orientation in their classrooms and applied "more appropriate 
principles of learning" (17). 

There was more of an atmosphere conducive to learning in 
the classrooms in the higher-achieving schools, as well as more 
student monitoring, more student effort, and* happier children. 

• In the higher- achieving schools, there were less paid aides 
and those who were assisting classroom teachers were more likely to 
perform nonteaching tasks such as maintaining class discipline, 
watching children in the yard, and doing classroom- paperwork. 

• Teachers reported they had more access to "'outside the 
classroom' materials" (17) in the higher- achieving schools. 

• Teachers seemed to believe they had "less influence on 
educational decisions" (17) in the higher- achieving schools. 

• For purposes of instruction, classrooms were divided into 
less groups in the higher-achieving schools. 

• Teachers in higher- achieving schools seemed to be more 
satisfied. with their work than were teachers in the lower^achieving 
schools. , 

Edmonds concluded: 

... the California study is notable chiefly for its 
reinforcement of leadership, expectations, atmos- 
phere, and instructional emphasis as consistently 
essential institutional determinants of pupil per- 
formance. (18) 




\ The Michigan Department of Education assigned Brookover and 
Lezotte (1977) the task of locating and studying schools wherein 
pupil achievement was either consistently improving 'or consistently 
V declining according to criterion-referenced standardized tests, 
trained interviewers visited eight of these schools (six with improving 
student achievement) and interviewed ahd administered questionnaires 
to a large number of the school personnel. They found the following 
differences between the improving and declining schools which seemed 
to account for the differences in ^student achievement. In contrast 
to the declining schools, in the improving schools: 

• The improvement of- reading was a fundamental goal. 

• Personnel had higher expectations of their students' ability 
to master basic skills as well as complete high school and college. 

m Teachers and principals assumed responsibility for their 
students' learning and did not blame lack of progress on the students 
themselves or their parents. 

• The faculty spent more time on direct reading instruction. 

• The principal was more likely to be an assertive instructional 
leader, more of a disciplinarian, and assumed more responsibility for 
evaluating whether or not instructional objectives had been met. 
(Principals in the declining schools were apt to be permissive and to 
concentrate on becoming ^ friend to the teachers.) 

• There was more acceptance of the concept of accountability 
and the use of the criterion-referenced standardized tests as one 
way of meastiring their effectiveness. (In declining schools, this 
notion was generally rejected.) 

» ■» 

• Teachers had higher expectations for their students' achieve- 
ment and were, therefore, less satisfied with the status quo. In 
the declining schools, teachers were more complacent with current 
levels of student achievement. 

• There was more parent-initiated involvement, but less overall 
parent involvement. 

• There was less involvement of paraprofessionals. 

^ All of the studies just reviewed (New York State Office of 
Education Performance Review, 197A; Madden, Lawson and Sweet, 1976; 
Brookover and Lezotte, 1977) comparing high-achieving/ improving 
schools with low-achieving/declining schools point to strong leader- 
ship, high expectations, good atmosphere, and emphasis on reading 
as factors that seem to consistently distinguish successful schools 
from their Iqss successful counterparts. 

* ^Sf * * 
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Little is said about what exactly happens in the ciossrooms of 
teachers who are successful in teaching reading and writing, yet 
numerous studies have cited the teacher as the most itnportant deter- 
minant of students* reading achievement (Bond and Dykstra, 19(7; 
Harris and Morrison, 1969) ♦ Not surprisingly, factors which distin- 
guish effective classrooms from their less effcsctive counterparts: 
strong leadership, high expectations, good acmosphere, and emphasis 
on reading. 

More Effective Teaching of Writing 

Compared with reading, studies of the teaching of writing began 
much later and have been much less prolific. (Lundsteen, 1976:7) 
Eileen Tway (1973) reviewed the literature on the teaching of Writing 
but found few studies "With documented evidence of actual teaching 
behaviors" that lead to improved writing. (1) She says that most 
of the studies she encountered examined the effects of isolated 
teaching approaches or methods on children's writing. As we will see, 
a few isolated procedures which seem to lead to better writing 
achievement have been uncovered, but^as Tway "says. 

The question becomes which teaching approach combined 
with what teaching strategies or behaviors brings the 
greatest improvenent in writing. (1973:2) ^ 

It appears that neither quantitative nor qualitative research 
has been carried 9Cit to determine the factors that appear to be 
present in elementary classrooms wherein writing achievement is 
high.^ Research has, however, pinpointed a few isolated procedures 
that seem to help students become more proficient writers: 

Oral Language Base. Research showg that "written language needs 
to be tied to an oral language base." (Lundsteen, 1976:1) Lundsteen 
reports that the considered opinion of the leaders in language arts 
education is that: 

Conversation -find 'freetalk* are the basis for con- 
sciously structured reporting. . .The confidence and 
fluency that stem from composing with spoken wo^rds 
and body language is essentially related to com- 
posing with written words. (2) 

In Help for the Teacher to Written Composition (1976), Lundsteen say^ 
that the process of the teacher's writing a story a student dictates 
is the "most helpful link" between oral and written coihposing. She 
further explains that seeing^ your own words in written form is an 
"exhilirating experience" and that seeing someone write what you say 
helps you to understand that writing is written talk (2)- 
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Functional Writing Praatiae. In a three year experimental study, 
Burrus (1970) found that students were superior in their demonstrated 
knowledge of basic writing mechanics when they were given extensive 
practice in writing from dictation, discussing the mechanics involved^ 
and, later, composing themselves, 'then sharing their compositions 
with students, and filing them in individual folders. In the 
experimental classes, the focus was on "real communication," rather 
than on completing textbook exercises. Burrus concluded that the 
experimental groups* acquisition of writing mechanics was a result 
of teachers' having students acquire these skills through functional 
writing activities. 

While there is little research on the effect of oral language 
development and functional writing practice on students' writing 
skills, curriculum guides written as early as 1894, have reflected 
the educator's view that writing wi^X improve with functional 
practice in both oral and written language. Excerpts from the 
Committee of Ten Report wi;itten in 1894 reflect this belief. The 
Committee recommended that: ^ 

• Every effort must be made to assure that students gain full 
control of "the language" and that students ^'should be kept so far 

as possible away from the influence of bad models and under the , . 

influence of good models." Furthermore, this "training in English" 
should "continue throughout the day in every subject to which the 
student is exposed, "whether it bo geography, physics, or mathematics" 
(87). The Committee recommended that students be corrected whenever , 
their oral or written responses deviated from Standard American English. 
In order to gain "secure control of the language," The Committee of Ten 
suggested that in grades \ and 2, students should orally retell stories 
and orally compo'se original stories about picture3, etc. 

• "Not later than" third grade, students should begin writing 
compositions. For instruction in writing mechanics, they should 
copy paragraphs from the chalkboard, and write from dictation "and 
from memary short and easy passages of prose and verse" (87) . 

i • In grades 3-6, students should be required to write compositions 
often and complete functional ^^nriting exercises. The caveat was that 
"The greatest care should he taken to make these exercises practical 
rather than technical and to avoid the errors of old-fashioned routine 
method of instruction in grammar" C87) • 

1 

This excerpt from the Hosic Report, a curriculum guide written 
for the secondary school in 1917 and featured In Lundsteen's work as "a 
document that had implications for elementary school teaching" 
(1976:9-10), shows a further refinement of the theory of the inter- 
relationship of written and oral language. ^ 
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It also reflects the belief among 
student^ need to spend additional 
writing: ^ 



educators at that time that 
time writing and learning about 



4. 



Training in composition is\ 
the study of literature and 
allowance of time. Compos 
place in every year of th 



2. Subjects for composition should be drawn chiefly 



from the pupil *s life and 



o£ equal importance with 

should have an equal 
it ion work should find * 
school course. 



experience. To base 



theme work jnainly upon the literature studied leads 
pupils to think o£ composition as a purely academic 
exercise, bearing little i elation to life. 



Oral work should be c 
with written work, and 
will follo^; when both are 



onducjted in intimate relation 
ordinarily the best results 
taught by the same teacher. 



Theory and practice sbouldl go hand in hand. The * 
principals of grammar and jrhetoric should be taught 
at the time and to the extent that they are aids to 
expression. i 



The Individual Writing Confermpe. In a small study conducted 
by Ujlc^ki (1968), a major portion of; writing instruction was carried 
out via one-to-one writing conferencjes involving a t6iacher and a 
student. A majdr implication of this study was that the value of 
these individual writing conferences! should be further studied. The 
individual writing conference is oftfen listed as an aid to children's 
writing (Robinson and Burrows, 1974; {Lundsteen, 1976). Mills (1970) 
also found that' reading their compositions aloud during these 
sessions seems to improve students* writing skills. 

Oral Display^ Students should have the opportunity to read aloud* 
their compositions. Research shows that children's writing will be 
more vital if they know that what they write will be shared with 
others, as the experimental children shared their. writing in the Burros 
study ?«-.,Lunds teen (1976) says: 

To get valid samples of how children write when 
part of a communicating society, they must be 
given a chance to communicate in reciprocal 
relationships. (38) 

She suggests that students consistently be given the opportunity to 
share. their compositions with their classmates and get their reactions. 
Also highly recommended is having teachers write appreciative comments 
on childiren's compositions, as well ;as displaying compositions on the 
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bulletin board. There is little hard data other than the Burrits 
study (1970) that supports this need for oral display. But the 
considered opinions of language arts educators, as reported by 
Robinson and Burrows (1974), supp >rt -Jjundsteen^s conclusion. 
They say that the .excellent teacher of language arts: 

Provides for children's sharing their stories and 
verse as a valid and essential part of the communi- 
cation program; often reads aloud the writing of 
those children whose oral reading is ineffective... 
Involves children in genuine communication through 
practical, informational writing and sees that such 
writing is shared through oral reading and visual 
display. (78-79) 

The Motivational DCacussion. One of the implications of a study 
carried out by Huntington (1969) was that oral planning or discussion 
of what a student will write may contribute to the improvement of 
writing. In 1970, Beeker investigated the effects of oral planning 
on students' comppsitions and found that class discussions did not 
seem Lo lead to improved writing achievement. He concluded that a 
more individualized sharing of ideas would probably lead to more 
improvement. 

Exposure to Children's Literature. Many leaders in the £ield^ . 
of language arts education believe that exposing students to children' 
literature greatly contributes to their oral and written composition 
skills. Lundsteen (1976) says: 

Awareness of what a story is grows from early exposure 
to^ stories heard and read... Through imaginative and 
realistic literature, the oral and written heritage is 
a vast resource for children to draw upon in their 
own compositions. (3) 

De Vries (1970) discovered that simply exposing students to 
children's literature was not enough; in order for this exposure 
to improve their writing abilities, it had to go hand ip hand with 
additional practice in writing i After a nine-week study, De Vries 
found that students who were exposed to children's literature and 
received writing practice showed greater improvemwt in their writing 
than did students who were merely given more, writing practice. O'Dea 
(1965) also rejects th^ widely-held assumption that students learn 
to write well by simply reading good literature, but admits that: 



Those who read well are rewarded in several ways, one 
of which is increased proficiency in writings. .Just 
how this happens, we do not yet know. (328) 



More Effective Teaching of Reading 




(This Illustration of effective teaching practices appeared In 
Educational Leadership , October 1979, J7, No. l.) 



Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist (1975) completed a' qualitatvle study 
utilizing ethnographic observation to determine what teaching behaviors 
are positively correlated with student achievement In reading and mathe 
matlcs. Two hundred California teachers were recruited, one hundred 
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second grade teachers and one hundred fifth grade teachers. Each 
teacher was assigned two Experimental Units tp teach for two weeks* 
Students* pre- and posttest scores were then analyzed to determine 
which' teachers would participate JLn the study. Ten teachers with 
students who achieved more than predicted from their pretest scores 
' were designated as *'more-e£f ective" teachers. Ten teachers whose 
students achieved less than predicted from their p?:etest scores 
wer^e designated as "less-effective" teachers. These twenty teachers 
comprised the Known Sample of teachers whose classroom practices were 
then analyzed. Data were collected by twelve graduate students in 
anthropology and sociology who were trained in ethnographic techniques 
and given general background about second and fifth grade classrooms. 
They were not told which teachers had been designated more- or less- 
effective. Each teacher was observed for one full week. 

They found that the "more*ef fective" teachers: 

• Allocated more time to teaching reading and had students 
engaged in read-ng instructional activities (with which they had a 
high rate of success) for a greater proportion of the school day. 
They also found that students engaged in reading instruction for 
greater amounts of time did not have declining attitudes toward reading 
or school. 

• Were more aware of their students* strengths and weaknesses 
and provided more appropriate instruction to fit their needs. 

• Provided more direct instruction for their students, monitored 
their progress more, and provided more individual feedback. 

• Provided more structure for lessons and more specific directions 
about what students were expected to do.^ 

• Chastised their students less often for being "off-task*" 

• Concentrated more on student learning and less on social 
developments 

• Had classrooms wherein st;udents had more responsibility for 
completing their school work, and for taking care of their classroom 
and belongings. 

Soar (1973) reports the findings from the last .year ^(1970-1971) 
of a three-year quaxititative study of, 289 Follow Through, and 
comparison K-2 classrooms nationwide. Observation scales were utilized 
to describe teacher behavior and then correlate this with pupil growth. 
Although there were incom>istencies, the following teacher behaviors 
were found to .correlate with student 'skill growth in reading: 
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(1) strong leadership and control, structure, more time spent on 
reading and drill, and lesser amounts of student freedom; as well 
as (2) more direct instruction as opposed to having students work 
independently,/ 

In 1974, Stallings and Kaskowitz presented the findings of 
observations of first and third grade Follow Through classrooms which 
had been completed in the Spring of 1973 • Teacher behavior was again 
correlated with student skill "growth in reading and their findings 
are similar to those .of Tikunoff, Berliner, Rist (1975) a^d Soar (1973). 
Student^ achieved more in reading when: (1) there was more time spent 
on systematic instruction in reading, with the teacher providing 
information, asking a question about the information, and then, if 
necessary, guiding the student to the correct answer; (2) there was a 
higlii rate of driXl, practice and praise; and (3) when first graders 
were instructed in smdll groups, whereas, third graders seemed to 
do well in large groups. Brophy and Evertson (1974) studied teachers 
to determine the teaching behaviors that correlate with students' 
reading achievement. Their sample was comprised of second and- 
third grade teachers whose students throughout th^ years achieved 
the same amount of learning gains. Coding instruments were utilized 
to observe thirty-one teachers four times each the first year, and 
twenty-eight teadhers (including nineteen from the previous year) 
fourteen times each the second year. To assute reliability, pairs 
of observers were assigned to each classroom. 

Their findings are similar to those of Soar (1973) and Stallings 
and Kaskowitz (1974) for what constitutes effective teaching behavior. 
Similar to Kounin'j findings (1^70), the most effective teachers in 
this study were adept classroom managers, keeping their students 
actively engaged in productive work that led to the achievement of 

specific objectives, and miiimizing wasted time becadse they avoided 

allowing problems to get started in the first place. They found 
that mastery of basic skills ir. the early grades required much more 
time spent on direct teaching and practice as opposed to classroom 
discussion. 

Kean et al., (1970) sought to "identify the factors that 
contributed most strongly to achievement growth in reading" (1). 
They rank-ordered all Philadelphia elementary schools according to 
their average reading scores and overall gain scores during the 1974-75 
school year. The sample, was comprised of ten schools from the top of 
this list, ten from the bottom, and five from the middle of the list. 
All fourth grade pupils from these sample schools were studied. 

Teams of researchers from the Philadelphia School District's 
Office of Research and Evaluation and the Division of English/Reading 
Language Arts Education visite'd the twenty-five schools and it *2rviewed 
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the principal, teachers, reading teachers, and reading aides. Infor- 
mation about the following was gathered for each fourth grade student: 

(1) the child*s principal, , (2) the schools* reading teacher, (3) the 
classroom teacher, (4) the school itself, and (5) the child himself. 

They found that the following factors correlated with pupil gain in 
reading achievement: 

• attending kindergarteh; 

• being absent less often; 

• having a principal who had "experience in the field of 
reading;" 

• having a principal who observed classrooms more often; 

• being in a school that had more professional supportive 
staff per pupil; 

• attending a K-7 school, or next best, a K-8 school; 

• having a teacher who was absent lese often: 

• having a teacher who had taught fourth grade more than 
one yfear; 

• being taught reading via a linguistic basal reader; 

• having less reading aides per week; 

• - having-more -direc-t-contaat with_ the .teacher; . 

• having sustained sflent reading moro; 

• being in a largerl class (up to 35) rather than a 
smaller class (as few as 24); 

• being taught in a small group/whole class combination 
rather than only individually, or only in small groups, 
or only as a whole class; and 

• ' having" a teacher who would choose the same reading 

program again. \_ \ 

Syntheses of^^Results of. More' Effective Teaching Studies 

> Thi .$ synthesi s of the process-product r esearch summarized on i 
Che previous pages will follow the same organizational scheme that 



Frances Ruff (1978) uses in the review completed for Research for 
Better Schools. 

Time, Ruff (1978) calls this "the most discussed and perhaps 
one of the most critical variables relating to student achievement" 
(23), Several studies have found that absolute time spent in school 
(calcylate<l,,f rom indices such as average daily attendance, length 
of schcJp-t y^iir) correlates positively with student reading achievement 
(KeanV e^" 1979). But even more striking than the effect of time 

sperttlln is How this time is spent. Student achievement in 

readltlgij sjsfeit^ to depend on how much time students are actually engaged 
in academic learning activities, such reading, rather than in non- 
academic activies, such as art or music (Soar, 1973; Stallings and 
Kaskowitz, 1974; Tikunoff, Berliner> and Rist, 1975; Brookover and 
Lezotte, 1977). Rosen3hine (1977) points out that time usage tneatis 
the amount of time engaged in learning, rather than the amount of 
time allocated to academic instruction. 

* 

Instructional Orgamzatzon. The most effective organization 
seems to be the teacher working directly with small groups or the , 
whole class, rather than with students individually or in pairs 
(Stallings and Kaskowitz, 1974; Madden, Lawson, and Sw^et, 1976; 
Kean et al., 1979). 

Monitoring* Students seem to do best when they work in groups 
under adult supervision, rather than when they have more unsupervised 
seatwork (Soar, 1973; Stallings and Kaskowitz, 1974; Tikunoff, Berliner 
and Rist, 1975; Madden, Lawson, and Sweet, 1976) with an adult un- 
available to answer questions (Brophy and Evertson, 1974). 

Management. Ruff (1978) defines management as "all the behaviors 
teachers iisxhibit to form the ground rules by whd^h instruction and 
interaction occur in the classroom" (26). Teachers seem to be most . 
successful in achieving reading gains with low SES children when they 
play the role of strong leaders in their classrooms (Soar,, 1973; 
Stallings and Kaskowitz, 1974; Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist, 1975). 
The most successful teachers in these studies: 

directed activities without giving their students 
choices, approached the subject matter in a direct, 
business-like way, organized learning around ques- 
tions they posed, and occupiied <he center of atten- 
, tion. (Rosenshine, 1977:11) 

Brophy and Evertson (1974) suggest that more effective teachers 
devote less time to management and criticism and spend more time 
"Utilizing various managerial techniques to avoid allowing problems 
to get started in the first place. * 

Lnstmotion\ TiTcunoTf, Berliner, and Rist (1975) and otliers 
suggest that **if a student has not been taught wh^t s/he is being 
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tested for, then achievement will be low" (Ruff, 1978:29) • More 
effective teachers seem to quickly provide feedback to students* 
answers, then continue with the main task (Stall±ngs and Kaskowitz, 
19>4; Brophy and Evertson, ia74; Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist, 1975). 
Tikunoff , Berliner,, and Rist (1975) also found that more effect^ive 
teachers informed their students of the objectives of lessons, and 
of their own expectations for acfhievement. In addition, they li'-ked 
current lessons -with material previously studied. 

' Consistent with one common characteristic of many successful 
innercity schoal Weber (1971); Wilks (1980), aoss and Allen (1980), 
Signore (1980), and Kean et al. (19^9) found that students taught 
via a phonic-linguistic basal heading series achieved distinctly better 
than pupils taught via eclectic reading approaches. 

Environment. Ruff (1978) defines this as "all the behaviors' 
which contribute to the support and enhancement of the instructional 
tasks in the classroom" (32). Brophy and Evertson (1979) and Stallings 
and Kaskowitz (1974) found that more effective teachers use more praise 
and positive reinforcement with tfieir students. Higher ^cliieving 
classrooms seem to be' characterized as^being "convivial,^ cooperative, 
democratic, and warm;" whereas in lower achieving classrooms, there 
seems to be- more "belittling, shaming of students, and the use of 
sarcasm'* (Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist, 1975:20). iiT addition, there 
seeins to be less disruptive"* behavior in the classrooms of more 
effective teachers. . 

In summary, the findings of these studies of more effective 
teaching behavior suggest primary-gr^de students achieve more i^n 
reading when their teacher: (1) assumes the role of a strong leader, 
u^ng time efficiently and keeping students engaged in task-related 
activities; (2) organizes students into medium to large groups for 
instruction; *(3) monitors work while being available to answer ^tudent- 
initiated questions; (4) structures lessons so that students are aware 
of objectives; and (5) sustains a classroom environment that is warm,' 
friendly, democratic, and relatively free of disruptive behavior • 



As Foshay has said:' s - 

One serious drawback to [process-product] research 
* is that at present, the process is not*adequately 
understood or described. (1980:82) ♦ 

t , 

The studies reviewed in this chapter provide us with a list of factors 
that seem to be evident in successful schools and classrooms serving 
low SES students, but, for the most part, they tell us little about , 
how the "pieces of the mosaic" fit together. How are these factors 
manifested in the context of the classroom and the school in general? 
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What factors will be apparent when one school and classroom are looked 
at in-depth? 
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CHAPTER THREE 



STATEMENT OF THE PBOBLEM 



Beading, Most innercity schools serving very low SES Black 
students fail to help children achieve at or above the national norm 
on standardized achievement tests in any grade (Weber, 1971) • 
Research shows very low SES Black students lag behind their higher 
SES Black and White coifnterparts beginning in kindergarten, with the 
gap widening as the students advance in grade ( Seitz, 1977:1), Most 
of the research relevant to the failure of schools to teach reading 
to very low SES Black students has focused on what makes it difficult 
for these children to learn rather than on low SES Black populated 
schools wherein students are achieving. This highly publicized 
research has caused those charged with teaching very low SES Black 
students to have low expectations and a feeling of helplessness in 
accomplishing their mission. 

The literature reviewed in the previous chapter indicates th^, 
while there have been many studies providing either a list of facts^ 
or rough sketches of more successful innercity schools and classrooms, 
there appears to have been no study providing an ethnographic perspec- 
tive of a successful innercity school from the perspective of a 
Black educator (Silberman, 1970; Weber, 1971; New York State Office of 
Education Performance Review, 1974; Watson, 1974; Madden, Lawson, and 
Sweet, 1976; Brookover and Lezotte, 1977; Goss and Hill, 1980; 
Signore, 1980; Thomas, 1980; Wilks, 1980). 

*Harriet Tubman is. a very low-SES-Black-populated innercity^ 
school wherein the majority of children in grades 1-6 read on-grade 
level according to curriculum-based Informal Reading Inven-tories. 
It is an innercity school that is succeeding in an environment where 
others are failing; it is a 'school that parents maneuver to get their 
children into. Not a private school: a public, nonselective inner- 
city school in a very low soc^.o-economic status neighborhood; a school 



*In order to protect the privacy of the subjects in this study, their 
names, and the name of the successful innercity school in which they 
work, are fictitious, and minor facts, that in no way impact on the 
outcome, have been masked to protect their identities. 
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wherein the majority of children live in high-rise public housing 
projects; a school that even a few parents who can afford private 
school send their children to. 

The one-hundred or so blocks that constitute the radius of the 
Harriet Tubman Scho^ boundaries fonn a natural trianglej^ thus the 
area is often referred to by that name. According to U.S. Census 
figures^ for 1959 and 19159, median family income for residents of 
the triangle was among the lowest in the city and the percentage 
of those unemployed ranked among the highest. According to documents 
inaintained^y^fie~ffetr^^ School District's Office of Research 

and Evaluation, Harriet Tubman ranks fourth, out of the more than 
twenty-five elementary schools in its subdistrict, in the percentage 
of students attending who come from low-income families. Yet, 50% 
of its students in grades 1-6 read on-grade level according to 
Informal Reading Inventories administered throughout the school system 
under the supervision of the District's reading staff. Harriet Tubman 
is one of only two schools in its subdistrict of more than twenty- 
five elementary schools about which that .statement can be made. 
From 1977 through 1980, 50%^ or more of the students in grades 1-4 
consistently scored aboVe the national notm in reading on the 
California Achievement Test, a standardized instrument. Harriet 
Tubman is one of only six schools in its subdistrict about which 
that statement can be made. 

One of the purposes of this study was to find out what may 
affect the reading achievement of students at Ha..*riet Tubman, a 
successful innercity school. In an effort to determine this, I 
examined in depth the following factors: the principal, the teachers, 
the involvement of parents, the official and unofficial policies of 
the school, and documents from the Metropolis School District. I 
set out to answer the following specific question: 



Harriet Tubman has been designated a> Back-to-Basics School, 
which means that it can draw students from outside of its school 
boundaries. Slots become open only when students who live within 
the immediate boundaries of the school choose to attend school else- 
where. In spite of this official ''open admission'' policy, the vast, 
majority of students attending the school live within the schocd's 
boundaries, and even those who maneuver to attend from outside the 
boundaries come from very low SES families. In addition, the policies 
that are dictated in the Back-to-Basics Program are policies that 
the school had begun to implement in 1970, when the new principal, 
Howard Best, came on-board. Since the school and its policies have 
been altered little by the establishment of the Back-to-Basic Program, 
this investigator believes Harriet Tubman fits the definition of a 
non-selective innercity school attended by very low SES students. 



What happens on a day-to-day basis in the^ school and 
individual classrooms at Harriet Tubman that may 
effect its students* reading achievement? 





From this general question, the following sub-questions emerged; 

I 

• What do a random sample of teachers do on a day-to-day 
; basis?- -How--da~they~organize instruction ,~J.nstruct,^ 

manage, and monitor? 

• Wh^t does the principal do on a^ day-to-day basis to 
facilitate the teaching of reading? 

• For what amount of 'time and in what ways are children 
aliCively Itivo'lved^in xeading and xeading-relat ed activities? 

After a few months of studying the school, the following sub-question 
was added: 

• What is the history of the school and how has it affected 
current policies and practices? 

Writing. According ,^to the latest National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, Blacks, children of the poorly educated, 
and children who live in impoverished areas are much less likely to 
write "good", expressive papers" than are students who live In 
affluent communities. Yet, at Harriet Tubman there is a teacher, 
Mildred Gray, who has not only helped her students to be competent 
readers, but has also assisted them in writing as well as the average 

student in Groske Pointe, Michigan one of the most affluent 

communities in the\ country. 

Since there ii no research that looks at what a successful 
teacher of writing does, the second purpose of this study was to 
determine what happens in Mrs. Gray's classroom that may affect her 
students' reading and writing achievement. 

In sunrniary thisIitudyL^ioigHtltoJ^^^ . _ 

1. What happens on a, day-to-day basis in the school 
and individual classrooms at Harriet Tubman that 
may affect its students reading achievement? 

2. What happens on a day-to-day basis in the classroom 
of a teacher who has exhibited a superior ability to 
teach both reading and writing? 

Since the study is ethnographic in nature, these questions could 
not be addressed without also studying the community that impacts on 
the school. The following questions were focused on in studying the 
community: 
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• What happens fn the Harriet Tubman community that may affect 
studentSt' acquisition of reading and writing skills? 



• What values appear to be espoused by the students' parents 
and by community organizations? | 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 



Ultimately, one muse choose a methodolo- 
gy that best suits the particular problem 

at- hand > Participant and nonpa rticipan t ^ 

observation seem best suited to describing 
the reality of schools and schooling (Rist, 
1973:24). 

The purpose of this study was to determine what happens at Harriet 
Tubman that may affect its students' reading and writing achievement. 
We attempted to gain an ethnographic perspective of the school and its 
community because we wanted to find out, via continuous direct obser- 
vation, ''what is the case" there. (Gearing, forthcoming:!) 

-The^methodblogy-^utilized- to determiae i;hls has_.beeiLkpqw^ 



qualitative research (Wilson, 1977:245), ethnography, microethnography, 
anthropological field methodology, and nonparticipant observation 
(Tikunoff, Berliner, and Rist; 1975:vi). Human activity is directly 
observed in an on-going naturalistic fashion (Rist, 1973) by someone 
able to empathize wi,th the subjects (Wilson, 1977:258), as well as 
stand back from them and view them objectively. Doing^ ethnographic 
observiation requires taking on a role of both involvement in and 
detachment from the daily activities of the subject being researched, 
of being both a -'istranger and friend" (Powdermaker, i966) . As Dell 
Hymes sayst'^ 

- Itr {el:hnography-3 comes -to- know^-more^of-a ..way. jof _ 

life than those that live tTiairwayare conscious- 
ly aware of, but must take crucial account of what 
they consciously, and unconsciously, know. 

(1976:2) 

Whyte (1976) found that he could not truly learn about a community 
by knocking on doors and asking questions. He learned to gain the 
trust of community members by "hanging around" them and learning 
their values. He learned to listen first and, only after knowing 
about the culture, "did he begin to understand the questions that 
should be. asked and the circumstances under which he should ask them" 
(Whyte, i976:l4). ' • 

In the preface to his ethnography. T he Man in the Principals ' 
Office (1973), Harry Wolcott criticizes the overwhelming utilization 
of survey techniques in educational research. The results of these 
surveys, he says, tell us little about what goes on in "real" life. 
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Gaining an ethnographic perspective enables one to provide the reader 
with a full, true picture: 

.Mare-recent-l7~I>-have--been~strucIc.w±th^he^inanu^r„ :\ _ 

in which the rapidly expanding body of educa- 
tional research shows a trencJ. toward huge, costly 
studies which often yield strikitlgly unimportant 
data. ••Human beings get lost in masses of figures 
which bury the very subjects of study. The surveys 
tell us more about how the subjects acted during the 
^fnili^cmtr^a^^^ 



act in their "real" life. So this study grows out^ 
of a personal dissatisffaction and impatience with 
the present over-reliance on data which are quickly 
and easily obtained but which alone can never pro- 
vide d complete picture of actual behavior in con- 
text regardless of how one increases his "N*s or 
lengthens his questionnaires • (Wolcott, 1973 :xiv) 



Gaining an Ethnographic Perspective. Fre(^erick Gearing (forthcoming) 

dese-r-ibes--four--essentiaL^f actors. In^.carryJLng^ojaJLet^^^ 

research that have been adhered to in this study. He says that the^ 
true ethnographic observer is careful to (Gearing, forthcoming: 3-5): * 

1. Obeerve wholes. As- David SmitH says, the ultimate explanation 
of whatever you are studying ethnographically must take into account 
those things which interact with it (X^SO) • To observe a large 
whole (a school), you would ..first look closely at a sample of smaller 
wholes that comprise it (a few of the classrooms), and then describe . 
the larger whole (the school) as a structure made up of many smaller 
wholes linked together. You would also dbserve how the even larger 
whole (the school system and the school's surrounding community) 
- lnteracts-*wl-th- -and-af-f^cts-t-he-smaller- whole^Cthe-schoolX*- 



2. Constantly compare. As Gearing says, a practiced ethnographic 
observer cultivates "the ability to compare and thereby intaitively 
grasp patterns, configurations, gestalts" (4). Think, says Gearing, 

of how much more information you have about one leaf when you 
compare it with another. Think of how-much more you would learn 
about one sdcond .grade classroom if you compared it with another 
second grade classroom. Think of how much information youlwould 
get if you compared a successful innercity school with other success- 
ful schools, or if you compared it with innercity schools in general. 

3. Think inductively. nAs mentioned in chapter one, ethnography 
is "an actiX/ity of .discovery" (Gearing, forthcoming: 3). According 
to-Gearing, the ethnographic researcher should "enter into a con- 
tinuing dialogue with the scene being observed'^ (4) and thereby be 
open to serendipitous discoveries. The rationale is that you never 
know if there is something altogether unthought of that inay in 

some way impact on the problem. Thus, one of the requirements of 
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good ethnographic observation is that the investigation not begin with 
preformulated hypotheses. 

Ethnographic observation involves a dynamic process, so the inves-^j 
tigation'isvgenerally circular: you observe, then reflect, observe 
.again, then reflect again, and so on* You may ^o ar6und the* circle 
many times in the course of an investigation, noting paradigms* 
formolatliTig hypothe^ses. • •observing more. . .xeformulating hypotheses. . . 

No one knows more about "what is the case" in a school and its 
community than the teachqrs and administrators who work there,, and- the 
people who liv*> there (Gearing, forthcoming: 1).; They already know 
all it takes to be a participant in their situation. They certainly 
know more about their school and community than a person who has come 
Trdm^utsicIeT dbv^^ the best way to fxnd^out all they know"" 

about their school and community is to, somehow, get inside of thexiSv 
heads and record what they consciously and unconsciously know (because 
all of what you know as a participant is not conscious) . The researche 
needs to f~.nd out all that you would need to know to be a participant 
in that situation.^ 

This requirement that the ethnographer gain knowledge of what 
the participants in a situation both consciously and unconsciously 
know is the principal reason that ethnographic observers traditionally 
have adopted the role of participant observer. The ethnographic 
observer adopting the role of participant observer would, for example, 
become a teacher in the school being researched to get a full, accurate 
inside picture of "what is the case" there. The observer would then 
add to this the "outsider's" knowledge s/he has gained from studying 
similar cultures or situations. 

Educational ethnographies have frequently been done by researchers 
from fields other than education - researchers who oftien have diffi- 
culty gaining the perspective of the teachers and administrators in 
a school (Wolcott 1971:102). In this study that was not the case. 
Both the principal investigator, who studied the school, and the 
researcher, who studied the community are Black educators. The 
principal investigator grew up in a neighborhood not far from the 
Harriet Tubman triangle. Her father attended Harriet Tubmaji and has 
Tilled her head with fond recollections of the school since she was 
a child. In addition, the principal investigator has taught in inner- 
city schools in Washington, Wilmingtott, and Philadelphia and has . 
extensively studied the literature on successful schools and effective 
teaching practices. The community researcher lived in a Metropolis 
neighborhood very similar to that of the Harriet Tubman triangle 
for a number of years before doing the study. She had even acquired 
friends who lived in the triangle before she was aware that she would 
be doing the study. 

These similar backgrounds 'made it very easy for both investigators 
to move freely within the schopl and the community, and for the school 
faculty and community members to speak frankly and easily with them. 

The tools used in this study to gain aa ethnographic perspective 
of the phenomena that may affect the acquisition of reading and 
writing skills at Harriet Tubman were varied. They were: (1) direct 
ethnographic observation of a random sampl^ of the Harriet Tubman 
staff and of the school in general, including focusing on the teacher 



considered to be the best in the school (^s reflected by her students' 
reading and writing achievement as well as by her colleague's 
opinions); (2) transcribed tapes of directive and nondirective inter- 
views of those observed as well as other key informants; (3) tran- 
scribed tapes of classroom activity; (A) writing tests administered 
to all second and fourth graders; and (5) documents from Harriet 
Tubman and the Metropolis School District. ^ 

Direct Observation. Five classrooms were observed in-depth over 
Jthe two-year research period. One class ^ in grades two, three, and 
six was randomly selected. In addition, ' a kirid-ergairten and fourth 
grade class > were deliberately chosen to be observed because their 
teachers, Mrs. Mercer and Mrs, Gray, were purported to be among the 
best In the school. Test scores collected at the end of the 1978-79 ^ 

school year revealed that 'the -students in Mrs, Gray's the fourth 

grade teacher's classroom were successful in both reading and 

writing; thus her class was focused on during the second year of the 
study. In addition to these^qli§ervations of classroom teachers at 
Harriet Tubman, the principal and reading respurce teacher were 
observed. 

I spent a total of ninety full days over a period of two years 
directly observing what went on at Harriet Tubman, During th'e first 
year of the study, this included sprending five consecutive days in 
each of the five classrooms observed, as well as spending the same 
amount of time observing the principal and reading resource teacher. 
The second year of the study these observations were repeated and, in 
addition, a full month was spent observing Mrs, Gray, the teacher 
who was considered to be the best in the school, and who was success- 
ful in teaching both reading and writing. ^ 

Formal observations specifica^y entailed spending all day 
everyday for one week in each of the classrooms, as well as with the 
principal and reading resource teacher, during each of the two years 
of the study, keeping in ccrttact with the teachers and principal by 
telephone during the remainder of each school year and visiting with 
them in their homes to record interviews with them. Working in each 
classroom and attending assemblies, meetings and parties throughout 
the two school years, I came to be known as a member of the Harriet 
Tubman family, sharing their exhilirations and frustrations. Both the 
principal investigator and the community researcher assujned the role 
described by Babchuck (1962) as the "participant-as-observer" in^ 
carrying out direct observations of Harriet Tubman and its community. 
In this role, I was known to all as a researcher and was able to devote 
full-time to the research task, rather than participating in the 
on-going teaching/administrative duties recjuired of other school 
employees. This role of "participant-as-observer" has been adopted 
by others who have carried out ethnographic observation (Wolcott 
1973, Smith and Geoffrey 1969, 'Powdermaker. 1966, Whyte I943> ^nd is 
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a role that may be employed more and fnore in educational research since 
there are f ew^opportunities for becoming full-fledged participants in 
the schools (IJolcott 197,3:8) • 

I am -proud to say that I was able to quickly and easily gain the 
confidence of members of the Harriet Tubman 'staff and they, readily 
spoke freely to me. This ability to be quickly taken into their 
confidence was due to the many common experiences we had shared — 
the similarities in our cultural and professional backgrounds were 
uncanny : 

Cultural simvLavities. (1) As I said before, my father had 
attended the school and had spent considerable time tfhroughout my 
childhood telling me about it. (2) My family still attended church 
in the Harriet Tubman triangle, where my father grew up, and were 
known to many in the school and community. (3) We had many friends 
in common, due to factors (1) and (2) and the fact that, in many 
cases, we had attended the same schools, and had even pledged the 
same Black sorority. 

^Professional similarities. (1) I had worked over the course of 
ten years as a classrdom teacher, reading teacher, and reading super- 
visor in innercity schools similar to Harriet Tubman; and (2)- I had 
completed the coursework for a Doctorate in Education, with majors in 
Reading and Educational Administration, and had read extensively 
about successful innercity schools and classrooms. 

This background not only enabled me to easily fit into the 
school, it further helped me in gaining an ethnographic "perspective 
by assisting me in seeing things from both an '*insider's'* and an 
"outfidejr's" point of view: (1) I was able to compare what I saw or 
was learning with what I had experienced in other schools I had worked 
in, and (2) I was also able to compare all of this with what the 
literature hb'J uncovered on successful schools and effective 
teaching. 

* 

To ensure empathy, I worked along with. the teacher at times, 
and on some occasions, substituted for her, if she was unexpectedly 
called aWay for a short time. I often felt as if I became a- pupil 

of each of Che p.eople I worked with and observed their pupil and 

• their friend; even though I struggled to ma^Lntain, and usually did 
maintain, a necessary detachment in order to objectively watch, 
record, and reflect- upon what each of them was doirig and saying. 

Informal and Formal Interviews. The principal investigator, teachers, 
and principal of the school talked often. The.-teachers and principal 
knew why I was there and they quickly became my t^utors, eager to 
impart to me how they did things. These informal interviews occurred 
often during the weeks that I formally observed each of them. We 
talked daily over lunch, after school, occasionally during planning 
periods, and frequently rather extensively over the "telephone. 
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I preferred to glean answers to questions that came to mind as I 
was observing because the literature had shown tliat the answer to a 
direct question tells only the respondent's perception of what is asked 
whereas the most valid picture may not be consciously known to the 
respondent. Respondents answers are also colored by what they want 
y6u to know about them. I found that usually if I held back^in asking 
a question, it would be answered if I continued to obfeerve, "hang ^ 
around" and listen, and participate in general conversations. The. 
teachers wanted to talk about their students and how they were doing. 
Sometimes they asked tor suggestions and looked for my reactions. I 
remembered Dell Hymes' admonition to be myself; thus I tried to "be 
myself" by reacting positively, while at the same time attempting to . 
have the least affect on their actions. I worked under the . assumption 
that they were the experts about what they did (which, of course, they 
were) and that I was studying them because they worked in a success- 
ful Black school. 

In this way I att.empted to gain as much as possible without 
asking direct questions. But some questions were asked during the 
school year -when I was directly watching what occurred in the school > 
and others were saved And asked during a formal interview which was 
taped and transcribed. 
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Administration of WHting Tests. The Grdsse Pointe Michigan Writing 
Test was administered to all second and fourth graders at Harriet Tubman 
at the end of the 1978-1979 school year. The teacher usually adminis- 
tered the test while I looked on. The students /ere familiar with me by 
that time since I had been ''hanging around" the school off and on 
throughout that school year. I distributed the testing procedures to 
each teacher and discussed them with her prior to the' testing date. 

Two impromptu writing samples were collected each^on a separate • 

occasion — from each student in an effort to obtain a paper indicative 
of his/her competence in written composition.' Administering the tesft 
meant asking the students to write a story abcjut one of three subjects 
that were each introduced and briefly discussed. The teacher usually 
told her students that I wanted to see how well th'^ey could write and . 
encouraged them to do well by commenting on how much their writing had 
progressed. Students were told they had twenty to thirty minutes to 
complete their compositions and that no help would be given in spelling 
words. They were told to try hard to spell accurately, but that if they 
were not sure, to spell a word the "way it sounded" aifid^.we would 
understand what they meant. At the end of the alloted time, the com- 
positions were collected. If students felt distressed at being 
interrupted, they were permitted to finish their compositions, and what 
was written after the actual testing period had expired was then noted-. 

After both writing samples were collected from each student, I 
worked with the teacher of the students in selecting tiie best 
composition in each pair. These were sent to Dr. Roger McCaig in 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan for his trained staff of judges to rate and 
compare, Each of these papers was rated independently by two trained 
judges, using a criterion-referenced evaluation system. 
If the two ratings were different, the paper received a third 

reading from a third judge. The mean and standard deviation was then 
determined for each class and compared with the district average in 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. The results of Dr. McCaig 's analysis revealed 
that the students' in Mrs. Gray's fourth grade classroom achieved a 
mean writing score of 4.03 which was equivalent to the 1979 district 
average of 4.01 in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, one of the richest communis 
ties in the United States. ^ j 

The results of these tests provided the impetus for tj:ie second 
phase of the study. Students who were taught by Mrs. Gray., the same 
woman who had been identified by her colleagues to be the best teacher 
in the school, were successful in both reading and writing; therefore, 
I 'decided to focus on her classroom during the second year of the 
study. This plan became further intriguing when it was revealed that 
the group of second graders that Mrs. Gray was assigned to teach 
during the 1979-1980 school year were purported to be tionreaders and 
discipline problems. 

At the end of the 1979-1980 school year, the Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan Writing Test was administered to students in Mrs. Gray's "low" 
second grade classroom and to those in Mrs. Wingate's "top" fourth 
grade, elassroom^ and -the results- were compared with those of comparable 
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students evaluated at ^he end of the 1978-1979 school year. The mwn 
for each class was compared with its equivalent from the following year 
using a two-tailed t test to determin^^he significance of the differ- 
ences* 
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As Table 2 shows, Mrs. Wingate's top fourth grade class achieved 
a mean writing score of 3.34 compared to the mean score' for Mrs. Gray's 
top fourth grade class of 4.03. S^tuderits taught by Mrs. Gray clearly 
surpassed MrsT Wirigate's students, in^ their writing achievement and 
thk difference was significant at .the .95 level.' 

In addition-, Mrs. .Grfiy's low secbnd grade class achieved a mean score 
in writing of 2.74, which was not significantly different from the 
achievement of the average second grade class the previous year, which 
had attained a mean writing, score of 2,80. And, wfiile the difference 
is not statistically significant, Mrs. Gray's low second grade class s 
mean wrxting score e.xce^ded^tha^t of the previous year's low second grade 
class by .23 poilits. • * " " 

Standardized Reading ^Xest Scores. Results from the California Achieve- 
ment Te^ on a school Vby-school , grade-by-grade basis were obtained 
from the Metropolis School 'l)istrlct's Office of Research and Evaluation. 
Mrs. Gray provided me with the mean percentile rank of the students 'in 
each of her classrooms with the sanction of Mr. Howard Best,^ the • 
principal of the Harriet Tubman School.- 



{fifonnai Reading Inventories. Informal Reading Inventories (I.R.I's) 
which were prepared by the Metropolis School District's reading and 
language arts staff are administered in all public elementary schools 
throughout the school year. I.R.I's are used to determine in what ^ 
level book a student can be successfully instructed. The skills a stu^^ 
dent is tested on come from the curriculum he has been taught.. Thus, 
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these I.R.I. 's are administered by reading teachers or by classroom , 
teachers under the. reading teafcher's supervision, and test students' 
ability to read and comprehend graded selections that graduate xn dif- 
ficulty. A summary of district-wide student reading aahievement on 
these I.R.I' s was obtained on a school -by-school, grade-by-grade "basis 
from the Metropolis School District's Office of Research and Evaluation. 
The results of these informal tests, as well as Harriet Tubman s 
standing vis-a-vis standardized tests were summarizerd in Chapter Three. 

* * * 



The conununity researcher spent two years "hanging, . >und" the 
Harriet Tubman conununity, and both formally and informally interviewing 
its residents. Some of the informal interviews and all of the formal 
interviews were taped, and these tapes were transcribed. In an effort 
to illuminate features of the school-community-home experience that 
might go unremarked otherwise, the community researcher also concentrated 
on three individuals whose lives touched because of some relation to 
the school and/or the community. These ^individuals were Mrs. Porter, 
a resident of the public housing projects' high-rise apartment building; 

Sara, her daughter; and Sara's teacher, Mrs. Mercer a teacher who 

was regarded as one of the best in the Harriet Tubman School and was 
one of the two teachers the principal investigator had studied closely. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
DEFINITIONS 



Ethnog;paphid Perspective. A kind of case study executed by 
someone who has found out what the "inside story" is from being 
there over an extended period of time ^nd observing what happens 
first-hand. 

The test of ethnography is whether it enables 

one; t^o anticipate and, interpret what goes on * 

in a society or 'social group as approi^riately 

as *one of its members. (Wolcott, 1973: xi) 

A chief caveat is that the ethnographer should also be able to\ 
compare what is being studied to relevant research (naturalist:^, 
quantitative, or otherwise), in order to knowledgeably formulate 
considered hypotheses on an on-going basis, (For more on this, 
see "What is an Ethnographic Perspective?" pages |0 to /| 0 

Innercity School. A public, non-selective school in a large 
city that is attended by very poor children (Weber, 1971) • To fit 
this definition, the school must have a higher percentage of students 
eligible for free lunch and living in public housing projects than 
most schools in the city, ' 

Non-- selective School. A school that does not have the power 
to select studepts — :on the. basis of I^Q. tests or other "predictive" 
measures who are potential high achievers. 

Successful InneTcij^y School. An innercity school wherein students 
have steadily progressed in their reading achievement (as measured by 
standardized reading tests) over the past six years and are at least 
within ten points of a mean score at the 50th percentile. ^ 

Reading Activities. All activities in whiTch the student is 
actively engaged in reading instructional activities, including 
participating in directed reading activities, completing worksheets 
that reinforce reading skills, playing games that reinforce reading 
skills, and reading independently. 
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Reading^velated Activities. All activities that develop students' 
oral language, vocabulary, and thinking skills. This category also 
includes composing and spelling activities, as well as reading to * 
students. 

ft * 
Instructional Ovgcmization. The way a teacher groups students 
for instruction (Ruff, 1978:25). 

Monitoring. "The supervising behavior a teacher exhibits while 
students are working" (Ruff, 1978:25) and the feedback s/he gives 
for work completed. 

Mcmagement. "All the behaviors (a teacher exhibits) to form 
the ground rules by which instruction and interaction occur in, the 
classroom" (Ruff, 1978:26). ^ 

Climate. "All of the behaviors which contribute to the support 
and enhancement of the instructional tasks in the classroom" (Ruff, 
1978:32) and the school in general. 

Instruction. "Any materials, patterns of sequencing and organi- 
ation, methods of questioning, and the like that characterize the 
transmission (and reception) of information in the classroom" 
(Ruff, 1978:28). 
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•CHAPTER SIX 



THE COMMUNITY 



The Harriet Tubman School is located in a residential area with an 
all-Black population. Innnediat^ly to the west of the school is a 
governmental housing project, which features low- (one-level) and high- 
rise (as many as sixteen floors) buildings. In other directions, pre- 
dominantly low-income housing prevails. Approximately half of the 
residents of the housing project are legally within the boundaries 
from which Harriet Tubman draws its children. Children of other resi- 
dents of the "projects," as the housing is called, must, at least 
officially^ attend- nearby elementary schools in whose boundaries they 
fall. 

The Harriet Tubman school boundaries are contained within k 
radius of roughly one hundred blocks that altogether form a natural 
triangle, with Harriet Tubman located just shy of the center. Two 
sides of that ti^iangle would seem to be natural school boundaries to 
a stranger entering the area, because those sides are (1) a heavily 
travelled commercial avenue, featuring retail stores, restaurants, 
bars, and a variety of other small^usinesses, and (2) a well-travelled 
street which is a dividing line between two halves of the projects as 
well as a connecting artery for a major transit intersection. The 
third side of the triangle, which defines legal school boundaries, 
seems arbitrary because only two blocks beyond is another major 
avenue, which, linked with the two previously described arteries, 
would seem to form boundaries that, because of the transit and 
residential patterns, would be distinguishable to any outsider. Con- 
versations with residents reveal that the third side ^f the school- 
boundary, prior to the fifties, was itself an active thoroughfare for 
Blacks; at present, its character is indistinguishable from that of 
adjacent blocks. 

For purposes of the current study, the observable natural boun- 
daries formed by the three major transit thoroughfares have been used 
as a reference point for observing the community surrounding Harriet 
Tubman; patterns, as they arise, that override the choice of those 
boundaries will be noted for what they are worth. 

School boundaries, at any rate, are not strictly adhered to, 
the more so in the case of Harriet Tubman, which is a target school 
for back-to-basics instruction and is permitted, therefore, to draw 
children from the entire district. Other reasons for enrolling 
children from outside the boundaries include the following: 
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(1) preferences for siblings of previous eArollees whose parents have 
moved outside the boundaries; (2) »enrollees whose parents have given 
a false address, that of a relative or friend living within school 
boundaries; (3) preferences given to the children of former graduates; 
and (4) sympathetic and instructional links with particular school 
programs* 

In addition, pai:ents of, children living within the boundaries 
may elect for a variet y of i^jaasons to send their children to a 
school, public or private, other than Harriet Tubman. Reasons may 
include the above, as applied to another school,* or reasons such as 
•the following: Harriet Tubman has an older Jbuilding than another 
public school close by and doesn't look as "clean." Within the 
triangle, there is one elementary school other than Harriet Tubman, 
a parochial school with a history of serving various ethnic minorities. 
Parents who can afford to do so and who believe that their children 
will receive a better and more protective education in the Catholic 
school may send their children to St. Mary's. 

\, 

Inside the triangle, the major nllmber of structures are low- 
to low-middle-income residences, including single-family homes as 
well as apartment and rooming houses, most of the latter of which were 
at one time siffgle-family homes. There are few blocks which do not 
contain at least one and usually more vacant and/or bo?rded-up 
properties, some of which are gutted by fire or ravaged by vandalism 
and often serving as play areas for children (surreptitiously) or 
gathering places for men engaged in crap-shooting or activities of 
a like nature. On the other hand, many properties, roughly a third 
of the triangle, are well-kept individual dwellings, most of them 
sprinkled throughout the area. Roughly ten blocks can be pointed to 
as having consistently ordered and cared-for residences. 

At the westernmost, broad side of the triangle, which tapers to 
a point at its eastern end, are the government housing projects. The 
eastern section of the triangle contains a housing development that was 
constrt^cted for senior citizens by the church which has the largest 
Protestant congregation in the triangle. In. addition, vacant lots are 
sprinkled throughout the triangle, and residents speculate continually 
about the fate of these lots. Among the speculations are that (1) the 
city wants to tear down — or allow to fall down — as many houses as 
possible so that it will be easier eventually to remove all Black 
residents' and rebuild the area for Unites to occupy and (2) one or both 
of the two universities (or hospitals) in that section of the city 
intend to expand their holdings and influence to include first the 
vacant areas, then all of the triangle. Vacant lots and houses are 
also, a target' of controversy among the civic-minded regarding what 
should be done to develop or rehabilitate them. 

Within the triangle, institutions with education as their primary 
function include the two elementary schools, Harriet Tubman and St. 
Mary's, ds well as several pre-school programs. In addition, the 
churches have their own Bible-study groups and Sunday schools for 
religious instruction* 
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As a ma£^er of fact, churches are by far the most conspicuous 
institution in^ the Harriet Tubman connnunity. There are approximately 
fifteen churches inside and bordering the triangle. Denominations 
include Catholic,. Pentecostal and Holiness, A.M.E., and Baptist. 
Buildings themselVes range from the tiraditional stone structures with 
steeples and leade^d-glass windows to a variety of adaptations based on 
the resources at hand — e.g., renovated garage with simulated stained 
glass, refurbished movie theater, store-front and house-front models. 

Small businesses form a third type of institution — they include 
barber and baauty shops, candy stores, comer grocery stores, an 
occasional take-out sandwich shop, a few bats, a funeral home, a thrift 
store. 

The prevailing atmosphere of the triangle, however, is residential, 
low~income. The casual ^passer-through would see an essentially run-down, 
neglected area, with occasional indications, such as the architecture 
of the larger churches and some of the houses, that the area had seen 
' 'much better days. 

In comparison with surrounding communities, all of which have 
names, the triangle is a Qp-man's land, an expression used on occasion 
by residents, particularly in lamenting the fact that no funds are 
forthcoming from the city or elsewhere tomake the area a target of 
revitalization. the designation "triangle" is used at times by 
residents to identify their community^ although the term is not 
official-^that is, you cannot use it in other areas of the, city and 
expect anyone to know what community you are referring to. "Triangle" 
as a name is inadequate unless used by residents as an in-term serving 
the purposes of the moment, because depending on your perspective, the 
triangle (s) formed by the convergence of the major arteries may be of 
varying proportions. , 

Other terms used to designate the area may be "up the way" or "down 
the way," depending on the direction of departure. A person speaking to 
another whil^ stand;|.ng in* the community east of the triangle would say, 
"Are you going up-xhe way?" in referring to the triangle. However, that 
same person, if standing in a community either to the far west of^ the 
triangle or southwest op northwest would say, "Are you going down the 
way?" Similarly, the community east of the triangle (down the way) is 
the "bottom," and the community to the far west is the "top." The 
triangle itself in the latter sc *. hi designations might accurately be 
called "the top of the bottom." The designations can be understood in 
light of the fact that the farther west (towards the top) or "up the 
way" otxe travelled, the more privllejged were the neighborhoods 
economically— so that at any point along the way, whether "up" or "down" 
or "Bottom" or "top," the speaker would be stating his or her placement 
geographically according to the economic and social realities. 

The major service agencies in the community are located either on 
one side or the other df the streets (or avenues) bordering the triangle 
or are located just outside the triangle, within a block or two. Those 
agencies include city recreational facilities; health service facilities 
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for physical, dental and emotional probl^s; a "Y"; and one federally 
funded agency for combatting proverty. In\,addition, ,a post office, 
private legal and real-estate agencies, and ,a commercial skating rink 
are located at the borders of the triangle. 

The major commercial avenue, which borders one side of the 
triangle, features retail and wholesale stores, which sell housewares, 
plumbing fixtures, auto hardware, and the like. Also on the "avenue," 
as it is called > are steak shops, barber and beauty shops, numerous bars, 
used furniture stores, and miscellaneous small businesses. 

Several bus routes frame the triangle. Caking passengers into the" 
downtown area of the city and back again. In contrast, only one bus 
travels inside the triangle, yet makes connections with lines outside 
the triangle, as well as takes passengers into the heart of the downtown 
and suburbs. 



One agency head, who had worked previously in two other low-income 
areas of the city, stated that she felt the triangle residents were 
better off than residents of many low-income areas because of the 
number and variety of services available and also because transit routes 
are convenient. There is no sense of geographical isolation from other 
parts of the city. Her appreciation of the accessibility of the area 
is shared by others. If no other reason is given by residents of all 
descriptions for believing their community must eventually be "taken 
over," the point of Its strategic location is always mentioned. "All 
you have to do is stay on the avenue and you^re in the heart of the city 
oryou^re in the suburbs, whichever you want to be." Residents are 
accustomed to seeing tnish-hour automobile traffic on the avenue taking 
suburbanites into their city offices and out again. 

During winter daytime hours the community is usually quiet. 
Streets are empty, except during the hours when people are going to 
work and leaving work or the. hour when the schools release pupils and 
staff. Winter nights inside the triangle are still and quiet. The 
obvious activity occurs on the avenue, inside the bars or with 
occasional groups of young and older men fraternizing along the sidewalks. 

When the weather is warm, elderly people can be seen sitting on 
porches or tending their plants and talking to neighbors. Perhaps an 
older person will be seen trimming a hedge or walking a dog. Particularly 
near the eastern comer of the triangle, pockets of men between the ages 
of 20-50 can be seen seated on porch steps, gathered outside one of the 
few bars internal to the triangle, or standing on the porch of' a vacant 
house. Children play their line games, called "steps," on the sidewalks 
or in the street near the curb. Ten or more children of varying ages can 
often be seen from daytime off and on until dark, playing group singing 
and dancing games. One parent of a ten-year-old boy stated that she had 
started res^tricting the movements of her son, telling him where she had 
"better not siie him again," when she passed a comer one day and saw him 
watching a group of boys his age playing "craps" within yards of older 
men dC:±ng the same thing. She complained about the insensitivity of 
"some adults," who made it difficult to raise children in the way she 
felt was proper. 



Other triangle activities during warm weather Include block parties 
and outdoor church fairs, the latter of which can last, several days, with 
food provided and recreation for the children of the neighborhood. 
Church fairs are often announced to the public by use of homemade, printed 
banners attached to the outside of the building* The banners are used in 
the triangle to a.nnounce varying types of events — e.g., political rallies; 
church, celebrations around a theme (Year of the Family) ; a block party 
CGalaxy Seven);, or a protest (New Elevators — No More Repairs) conducted 
In the streets* 

During^ all seasons, the movement of people is more obvious on the 
avenue and in the government housing project than elsewhere. The 
projects form a comnunlty within themselves, and residents often don't 
identify with the rest of the triangle as a community, especially if they 
did not grow up in the area. The projects are located officially in a 
neighborhood that has a name, although school boundaries as well as the 
natural geographical boundaries described earlier tie at least half the 
project buildings to the triangle. City census tracts place Harriet 
Tubman Itself in the named area although most of the school's mileage 
Cas opposed to population density) for drawing children is confined to 
the "no-man's land" that is the-major portlon-of ~the-triangle. 

< 

Riatortjm People of German descent predominated in, the triangle in 
the middle to late nineteenth century and were joined by Irish people in 
the late nlnete^th and early twentieth centuries. The resident Roman 
Catholic Church was German' National. In the early I900's Irish people 
were sufficiently represented in the area that names in the church 
records began to reflect the population change (The church now has an 
all-Black congregation). A lesser number of Jews resided in the area as 
well as a number of Blacks. Roman Catholic Church records show the name 
of at least one Black person as early as 1900 « Blacks in the area 
socially and vocationally were 3;epresented by a greater number of "upper- 
class persons^" — teachers, post office workers and a few doctors — 
proportionately than Whites, who were mainly blue-'collar workers. Whites 
worked for the railroad; poorer Blacks worked for a local laundry. The 
triangle, in comparison with surrounding neighborhoods, was always middle 
ground, neither as desirable as areas further west nor as undesirable as 
the community immediately east. The movement of Improvement for Whites 
was from two-story houses to three-story houses in the Immediate area, 
theti farther west, and, finally, out of the city and into the suburbs. 
The movement for Blacks was from side streets, where poorer families 
lived, to certain main streets in the triangle^ then farther west. 

Reasons for the shifts in population are manifold. Qontrlbutlng 
factors were the great migrations of Blacks from the South after the 
World Wars, with, the consequent flight of Whites, as well as more local 
economic reasons, such as the failure of the rall?road which had employed 
many resident Whites. Stability of population was never as much a surety 
as the old-timers like to imagine, however, as people were always seeking 
to "better themselves" by moving in whatever direction geographically 
constituted improvement in their sights. The shifts were class shifts, 
then racial shifts of population, followed by more class shifts. Finally 
there was a move away from the neighborhood by Blacks who could afford to 
move. Rctasona for their flight Included the fact that real estate 
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speculation by Whites who had bought houses cheaply from owners anxious 
to leave the area, resulted in a prevalence of inexpensive apartments 
and quarters of a nature *that attracted transient residents rather than 
permaneiit ones; those properties suffered indifferent care at the hands 
of both absentee landlords and temporaty tenants. Further removal, both 
forced and voluntary, occurred when government housing was built, 
bringing into the neighborhood large numbers of low-income Blacks and 
welfare recipients. Many Blacks left for the dame reasons the Whites 
had left before them: to reside in neighborhoods that represented 
economic and social betterment as well as to flee new residents of 
uncertain means. 

Relations among the races through the twenties, thirties and 
forties — throughout the years the area was mixed racially — were "cordial", 
.according to the testimony of older residents. "Everybody got along 
fine," is the statement consistently used to describe race relations 
through that period, which older residents think of as having been a 
golden age. Business was booming on the main avenue; people did not have 
to go far afield to satisfy their shopping needs. Although the 
representation of goods and services was much the same as now, quality 
of merchandise was of a higher order than currently; that is, quality 
was competitive with what residents could find in other shppplng areas of 
the city. 

t On the other hand, evidences are that racial boundaries were under- 
stood. Certain theaters were either off-limits to blacks or werq^ 
accessible only at certain times or under certain circumstances — i.e., 
certain days with seats in the balcony or on the upper floor. Also, it 
was understood that Blacks went mainly to Harriet Tubman and Jews to 
another public school, Irish mainly to another. The Whites who attended 
Harriet Tubman before it became a Black school and then sporadically for 
a few years through the late twenties were mainly Irish. Certain clubs 
and recreational spots were Black; others were Irish. Black-owned 
businesses were originally confined to a lesser avenue in its 
accessibility In the triangle than the main thoroughfare. 

According to the accounts of older male residents, there were 
"racial wars" at times among the children and young adults, but the 
skirmishes consisted of hand-to-hand fighting, rock throwing, and the 
like. As one man said, "Nobody killed anybody." ' 

Thel thirties, forties and fifties were the golden years of Harriet 
Tubnian, by the accounts of school personnel and former pupils and 
residents. Those were the years when the school had as^its principal 
the wom^n around whose personality and leadership the tradition — exemplary 
appearance, behavior and scholarship— was begun. 

Harriet Tubman was one of four public, elementairy schools in the 
city which were preferred schools for Blacks — i.e., schools to which 
Black teachers and other personnel were sent instead of the schools with 
predominantly White or all-White student bodies. The board of education 
maintained two lists — according to the Impressions of teachers, 
administrators and Interested residents— one for Black teachers and one 
for Whites. And the Black teachers were, directed to the four schools 



with. Black, student populations > of which, Harriet Tubman was one. As 
such.>\ the school became a concentrated focus and expression of the 
valued, aspirations, concerns and activities of a core of Black 
educators. Those educators and their Black charges constituted a select 
group— a cultural enclave surrounded by schools that were overwhelmingly 
or exclusively Whiter— who were self-conscious about their existence and 
the significance of it. The mission of Harriet Tubman* s educators was 
admittedly not just to teach ba^ic skills but to drill the students in 
the ways'-^manners, speech, appearance and knowledge — of cultivated or 
"cultured" preparedness. 

During the years of racial shift to a predominantly Black 
residency — the late thirties and, most especially, the forties — Black- 
owned businesses moved to the major thoroughfare alongside older. 
White-owned firms, some of the latter of which remain to the present day. 
Episcopal and other churches became baptist, A.M.E. or Holiness in the 
fifties. Theaters weirCv converted into churches. 

By the fifties the triangle had only a few Irish and Jewish older 
residents remaining. The fifties and the early sixties brought the 
dramatic upheavals of urban renewal — or "removal," as it's called by 
residents. In the mid-fifties government housing was built — the housing 
that is pointed to by, both school personnel and triangle residents as 
being the generating. point of numerous setbacks tb the community: crime, 
drugs, transiency, school behavior problems. The impact of the projects 
is both real and imagined; project residents tend to be scapegoats -when 
the source of an ill cannot be identified — e.g., the culprits in a wave 
of purse-snatching or a hold-up or burglary,. Project residents — themselves, 
original residents — point to a time when the projects were built and the 
buildings and the atmosphere were "beautiful." They, too, describe 
deterioration and blame "irresponsible young mothers" or "indifferent 
administrators" or, casually, a host of other causes. Project residents 
who, or v^ose families are, indigenous to the area do not see themselves 
necessarily as being part of an unfortunate turn in the historical 
conttnuity of the area; the projects brought new blood and a youthful 
vitality to neighborhoods that were already on the downswing. 

The consensus of residents encountered in this study — project 
residents and triangle residents — is that, the neighborhood is no worse 
than it was ten years ago, and, in some ways, is better. Gang activity 
has lessened; traffic in the 'hard drugs is either diminished or less 
phvlously prevalent; hold-ups of businesses and house break-ins related 
to drug traffic are less frequent occurrences. Rarely does anyone say 
that the neighborhood is steadily declining; a more popular belief is 
that decline has gone about as far as it will go; and the area, because 
of forces that will act upon it from outside — specifically, the reclaiming 
of: the area by Whites—will eventually become prime residential and 
commercial territory. 

Demography. School boundaries for Harriet Tubman occupy most of one 
city census tract and a portion of another. U.S. census figures for both 
tracts reflect steady population decreases between 1950 and 1970. In 
both decades, population density for the two tracts was moderate as com- 
pared with the rest of the city. 
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Total population figureg for Tracts A and B combined were 
approximately 12,500 persons in 1960 and SyOOO in 1970. Exact figures 
for the triangle, as described In the "Community Overviev/' are not 
available, as that area straddles both tracts. However, a reasonable 
estimate is 4,500 to 5,000 persons In 1970. The total population 
decreased by about one-third In the decade 1960-1970. Census figures 
shov non-Whites accounting for 95 to 96 percent of the population from 
1960 onward. Between the 1960 and the 1970 census, the numbers of 
non-Whites of ethnic backgrounds other than Black increased, although 
the increase was small — -rougfily three to four times the number listed in 
the 1960 census, but accounting for only a fraction of the total 
population. 

The percentage of residents of both tracts who were below the age 
of nineteen was above the city average, especially- for the tract that 
includes the housing projects, in 1960. From the 1960 census to the 
1970 census, a decrease was evident in numbers of young people. Population 
per household in the 1970 census was roughly average for the city C2.96), 
but slightly higher for the tract that includes the projects (Tract A). 

Median family income was among the lowest in the city as reflected 
in the 1959. and 1969 census figures for both tracts. / 

Unemployment figures in both tracts in 1960 and 1970 were among the 
highest in the city C6.0 or more). The numbers of white-collai; workers 
employed showed increase in the 1970 census; however, figures for the 
total numbers employed dropped. 

According to 1970 census, 20.0 to 34.9 per cent of residents of both 
tracts, twenty-five years of age or older, had attained high schdol 
diplomas, as compared with a city average of 39.9 per cent. 

Housing figures, in accord with population decrease, showed decreases 
in percentages in total number of occupied units and total owner-occupied 
units in 1960 and 1970 in both tracts. There was an increase in vacant 
units in Tract B in 1970 by approximately seventy-five units. Percentage 
increases in housing occurred also in the ntimbers of multi-unit structures 
available irf both tracts. At the same time, the percentage of overcrowded 
housing units declined for Tracts A and B between 1960 and 1970 by roughly 
six points. ^ 

Churches. Of the fifteen or so churches, the ones that are not 
traditional in structure are sometimes difficult to identify, because 
a housefront may serve as home for a small congregation, and the only 
indication of the building's use may be a hand-printed board in one window, 
giving the name of the church, the pastor's name, and the hours of service. 
Denominations represented are Roman Catholic (one church). Holiness and/or 
Pentecostal, A.M.E. (African Methodist Episcopal), and Baptist. Baptist 
churches outnumber the others. 

Most pastors live outside the triangle; a few who are elderly reside 
near their churches. In one instance, the pastor is semi-retired and 
ailing. He is the founder of the church next door to his house and has 
lived in the neighborhoocj for much of his mature life. 
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He hsks seim his congregation dwindle and complains that people don^t 
realize how much, it costs to keep a building operative; the church, 
itself is modest but traditional in structure. The congregation Is 
composed of people of middle to elderly years ♦ There is virtually no 
/ youth component. The church in questldn is typical of the smaller 

institutions; the congregations are dwindling and are composed of older 
people, many of whom once lived in the immediate neighborhood but now 
reside farther afield. Pastors complain that although Sunday school 
hours are posted, children do not come. Only in the larger churches, 
with congregations numbering, in the hundreds or more, is there evidence 
of substantial youth participation. 

* 

Typically only a small percentage — perhaps 5% — of any congregation 
in the triangle Is composed of residents. Others are people who lived 
in the triangle or bordering neighborhoods at one time and have moved 
away Cor whose families lived theite once) or people who live in the 
general area of the city (West, as opposed to East, South or North) that 
the triangle is a tiny part of, or people who never lived either in the 
triangle or in bordering communities • One pastor of a large church 
stated that 75% pf his congregation were geographically linked with 
people from two small Southern communities* Relatives and friends who 
- followed others north during the migrations of Blacks from the South 
to the North between and after the World Wars tended to attend a common 
church even if they weren't able to reside in the same section of- the 
city. Pastors may or may not know much about the community of which tjne 
church is a part. In one instance, the pastor said he had heatrd of 
Harriet Tubman; however, he was not certain which direction the school 
was located or how close by it was (a matter of a few blocks). In other 
instances, pastors have grown up in the general community, if not in the 
triangle itself, and are active in civic and political organizations 
affecting the triangle, whether they are currently residents or not* 

Churches are easily the most visible institutions. Cooperative 
behavior among them, however, is limited and is dependent on factors not 
necessarily related to commonality of denomination or geography. One 
pastor stated that the pastors of churches with strong "bom again" 
doctrines tended to .know one another, although my observations were not 
such either to prove or disprove the contention. One of the larger 
churches invites the congregations of neighboring churches to a community 
get-together each year. On the last occasion, three churches out of 
the ten invited sent representatives* The attitudes are not antagonistic, 
however, but non- involved. 

In spite of the visibility of the churches in numbers, their impact 
on the triangle is uncertain. What impact there is, is not so much 
organizational — program, institutional assertives — as individual. 
Triangle residents don't necessarily attend the churches in the neighbor- 
hood, and the church congregations are not 'represektative of the 
triangle* On the other hand, key individuals— several teachers at 
Harriet Tubman; persons active in civic and political activities 
affecting the triangle; the head of the tenants' council at the federal 
housing project — do attend churches in the triangle* Also, at least 
three^v^f tHe pastors are most vocal and active in triangle concerns* 
Two /of those pastors grew up in or near the triangle* 
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There ii no organizational link between the churches and Harriet 
Tubman. Aa stated earlier, knowledge of an interest^in the school varies 
from pastor to pastor ♦ Several pastors stated that there should be more 
coiitact between personnel of the school and churches, and one pastor was 
hopeful that my inquiries and activities, as researcher, might help to 
bring about some mutually beneficial interaction. Several pastbrs stated 
that they were interested in starting a tutorial program as part of the 
church's services to the community; in one instance, a program had been 
started and cancelled for lack of consistent volunteer help. Pastors 
generally did not know the principal of Harriet Tubman personally; 
several said they knew "of him." 

Except for the church participation of individuals, the major link 
between school and church is that of the children. The children of the 
triangle participate in summer activities — Bible school and day camp and 
free breakfast programs — and such activities, as Scouting and after- 
school recreational/ tutorial programs when the latter are in force. One 
pastor said that the children come to church activities first and that 
they sometimes bring the adults later. 

Children less frequently or consistently attend Sunday school. The 
hope of the churches is that the special programs will attract the 
attention of the children, who will then become regular church attenders. 
In fact, one church person complained that "when the food is gone, the 
children are, too." 

In the one Bible school I observed, teachers tended to be non- 
residents while assistants were residents. The leader of the school, 
who was a public school teacher (not Harriet Tubman), on vacation 
envisioned herself and her program as something of a cultural, religious 
and educational^oasls* She saw her mission as being that of upgrading 
the youngsters — neighborhood children — and volunteer aides in their 
cultural, educational and religious awareness. 

An incident illustrates the fact that individual churches are 
"communities" within themselves, relating primarily, if not exclusively, 
within the ranks o^ their own and not to other church communities: 

Over a period of some weeks, a representative of one of 
the larger churches was engaged in the task of finding living 
space for an elderly member. The member had no living relatives 
and was functioning in a state of ill health. Efforts to turn 
up space within the congregation were proving fruitless; 
several possibilities had been explored, and one temporary 
placement had been secured, which then had proven inappropriate. 

One Institution within the community is a conspicuously 
large, modem nursing home operated by the church of another 
denomination. The nursing home is .within easy walking distance 
of the church in question and had been founded to serve 
primarily residents of the area — the triangle and surrounding 
communities — regardless of denominational preference. 
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To an outsider, it seemed a "natural**' that the nuraing 
home should have been one of the first possibilities explored^ 
since the elderly member would receive professional care and 
would Be residing in a clean, bright facility in the neighbor-- 
hood to which she was accustomed. 

V 

Having observed the representative's frustrations in 
locating a suitable place, I finally ventured to ask why he 
did not try to place the woman in the nursing home described, 
^ a facility that he passed at least several times in the course 
of a week, driving to and from church activities. He seemed 
surprised, then reflective. "You know," he said, "I never 
thought about it." Clearly, he identified the nursing home 
with the other church. There was no antagonism involved, 
just a lack of seeing. 

Pastors may be acquainted with dne another personally, but the 
knowledge is gained apart from institutional cooperation — i.e., personal 
introductions, service on civic boards and committees. 

BuainesseB. Businesses internal to the triangle are mainly small 
proprietorships: barber and beauty shops, comer grocery stores and 
candy stores, combined take-out eateries/groceries. There is one funeral 
home and a laiindromat. Owners generally have lived in the triangle for ^ 
30 or more years and can readily talk about "then" as opposed to "now." 
They are more likely than pastors to have knowledge of the history of 
Harriet Tubman and^ the community. Of owners randomly approached, every 
one knew either a current or past principal (or both) of Harriet Tubman 
and had something to say about the character of the school.-^ All felt 
that the school had always been a good school Cih translating "good," " 
they would mention graduates or general reputation or the character of 
a principal or the strictness of discipline) and that the neighborhood 
'had once been a most desirable place to live. One particular barbarshop 
has been in its present location for 35 years and has maintained much of 
its clientele. Customers range in age from AO to more than 70 years. 
Customers know one another and engage in a steady stream of banter with ^ 
the proprietor, a man in his late 60* s. Of the two barbershops I 
observed on random occasions,- the one on the avenue had younger customers 
and a less personal atmosphere, reflecting the fact that businesses on 
the avenue draw a greater diversity of clientele than those inside the 
triangle. 

On one occasion the barber in the triangle asked me what I was doing 
at Harriet Tubman, and I said, "parent interviews. at present." 1 
mentioned that I had failed to make contact with the interviewee for that 
day, and he suggested that I interview his customers. There was much 
joking about whom I should interview: 

Barber: Bob here, he's the one to talk to; he's been 
around a long, long time. 

Bob: Not pie, not as long as Mac over there. He's 
the one to Interview. He can tell you *bout 
things going way back. (Laughter.) 
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Boh and Mac had attended Harriet Tubman when the original Black 
princips^l was there. Boh couldn't remember at first who the principal 
was, although he had attended Harriet Tubman much latei than Mac, who 
was in his late 70* s. 

Barber: , Is she still alive? 

Mac: I don't think so. 

* 

Barber: Seemed as If she was around for a long time. 

Interviewer: Someone told me^ this once was the "toastie" 
neighborhood (neighborhood of Blacks who were 
lighter-complexioned and well-off economically, 
and who presumably considered themselves to be 
**better than'' other Blacks). 

Oh, no, G^greement from others.) That was on 

the other side of Street (a neighborhood 

farther westj^ or at the "top"). 

Fairfield ^Avenue (current school, boundary which 
appears arbitrary, because a more travelled 
avenue is only two blocks beyond) used to be 
"the place." Everybody came to Fairfield Avenue. 

Also to the club on Street People came 

from all over the 'city. [A famous sports hero] 
used to coma all the time to that club; you know 
other people came if people like him were coming. 

The numbers mefa out the^e, Ion Fairfield Avenue] 
kept their pockets so full they couldn't cram 
any moiTe money into them, so many people were 
playing. (Others agree; head nods, grunto.) 

Bob lived some distance from the shop but came back to his old 
neighborhood to get his hair cut. "1 got my first cut here." Mac still 
lived in the triangle. Although the three customers didn't enter the 
conversation directly, it was evident frotu *:heir smiles and head nods 
in response to what others were saying, as well as from the barber's 
periodic attempts to "pull them out" that they were at one time or 
currently residents. 

The m3n speculated about my origins, which are Southern, then began 
telling me about their Southern relatives. Bob said that Black people 
♦live better in the South than in the North. The barber countered that 
there are "slums everywhere and good neighborhoods everywhere", and that 
"if you go 'way from 'round here (Immediate community), you can find some 
fine neighborhoods." 

The conversation was noteworthy in that it reflected several trenda: 
(1) the attitude that tended to see the better off people as, living 
farther west, (2) consensus that t^€ neighborhood had deteriorated from 
a former positiou of having xd.despread appeal, (3) identification xd.th 
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neighborhood roots, and C^) ident;if±?ation of Harriet Tub^ijan and Its 
history with, tha character of a principal. 

/ ' 
There is no organization internal to the triangle that links the 
businessmen. Although there is a businessmen's association on the major 
commercial avenue, it has not extended membership offers to businesses 
not located on the avenue* itself . 

The association on the avenue is composed of Black and White owners 
of businesses; but, the most' active members in providing financial support 
and attending meetings are White. According to the spokesperson for the 
association, 70 to 75 percent of the associatibn' s support is provided 
by Whites. Not all the avenue's businessm^^-are members ^f the 
association; quite a few are in a state ^ quiet disaffection because of 
suspicions, justified or not, about^ the (role of the organization in 
lobbying for benefits in the best interests of most, as opposed, to the 
interests of a few. Some of vihe disaffection is based upon differences 
with the spokesperson for the association, an outspoken and energetic 
Black woman who provokes either admiration or animosity among residents 
of the avenue more readily than indifference. My inquiry as to why 
Whites were more supportive than Blacks of the association brought the 
response from her that Whites see their support as ]5eing "good^business." 
She stressed that the practical motivation was more basic to'^Be issue ^ 
than the humane where Whites were concerned: the vulnerability of White 
owners in a predominantly Black area and their desire to keep the 
businesses afloat and lucrative. 

An example of a White oxmer :7ho is not a member of the association 
is Paul Stein, who has operated a hardware store on the avenue since the 
early thirties. Stein, who is Jewish and in his seventies, spoke readily 
about Harriet Tubman and the neighborhood. He was able to tell me about 
older Blacks he knew who had attended Harriet Tubman although he. faltered 
somewhat when asked whether Harriet TubmaA was in his memory a Black 
school exclusively; he did say that Bi|l^.cks 'mostly attended buL that there 
were some Whites. Stein was'^anxious to present a picture of racial 
harmony through the latd twenties and the thirties and forties, "before 
the foreigners, came." , As *it turned out, "the foreigners"* to him were 
the Blacks who had come North from the South during the great migrations 
as well as the newcomers to the neighborhood from other parts of the city. 
He stated repeatedly that the Blacks, Jews, Iris^h and German people who 
lived "^in^the community through the era of relative population stability 
got along fine ^iid that there were no racial problems at all. "Everybody 
was the same." The circumstances in his /view were "be'autiful." Stein 
knew many of his/^customers by name. He reminisced about the days when 
the avenue was a "promenade"— when people dressed up In their finery in 
the late aftpmoons and the evenings and strolled conspicuously along 
the "Pike", as it was called then, to be seen and admired and to see and 
admire others. 
\ 

Stein's clientele, like that of most other businesses on the avenue, 
is primarily, if not exclusively, BlacI;. In speaking of the articles of 
used furniture and other odds and ends blodcing the sidewalk across the 
street from his store, he waved his hand, as though to sweep the offend- 
ing articles away. "There was none of this. It was beautiful — beautiful." 
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Stein' had b^en robbed twice. He spent several days, in the 
hospital for a bullet wound sustained on the first occasion, and he' 
showed me bullet holes in cans of nails and in the side of a shelf to 
demonstrate the ricocheting path, one bullet had taken. 

Stein lives in the suburbs. On being asked the inevitable question, 
"Why don't you move your store?" he answered that at his age he had no 
place to go. » 

» 

Stein is- one of the numbers o'f White businessmen whose family 
histories are rooted in the neighborhood. Although he — and others like 
him— no longer lives in the triangle, there is some emotional identifi- 
cation reta^ined with it and its residents. Stein was the first person to 
tell me 'tTiaF Harriet Tubman had had a White principals prior to the 
principalship of the Black woman most residents believe to be the original 
principal, and that Harriet Tubman had once had, some White students. 
Also, he had some knowledge of landmarks in the neighborhood historically 
identified with Blacks. Owners like Stein balance between identification 
.with residents — often knowing whole families and chatting familiarly 
with Customers about nephews and cousins — and aloofness from residents, 
signified in part by their* lack of involvement with anything in the 
neighborhood that does not contribute to business viability. Unlike the 
Blacks who work in the area and live elsewhere or who head institutions 
and like elsewhere, there is no sense of there being potential for 
greater neighborhood participation. No statements are made by Whites 
lamenting their own lack of involvement, or relating to the issue as one 
with foreseeable possibilities. 

Oriental businesspersons are becoming rapidly more visible on. the 
avenue. Attitudes about the newcomers are mixed. Some residents are 
resentful because they believe the U.S. government has favored new- ^ 
immigrants for business grants and/or loans in neglect of Blacks who try 
to obtain assistance. Boycotts of businesses operated by the newcomers 
are mentioned privately as a possible means of retaliation, but not 
carried out in any recognizable way. Other resi'deti'ts. believe that the 
appearance of the Orientals is a positive sign'^. i^.atti'Cularly if the 
owners choose to live in the community and to send JJleir children to the 
local schools. Persons of the latter persuasion contend that mixed-ethnic 
neighborhoods are always healthier psychologically and more interesting , 
than "ghetto" neighborhoods. Although the new businesspersons have 
joined the association, their residential preference at present is not 
the triangle or nearby neighborhoods. 

Recreation. During the sximmer months, sports leagues and teams 
provide competitive play for youngsters and adults. Although leagues and 
teams generally are affiliated with a recreational facility because of use 
of grounds and sometimes equipment, the impetus is carried through the 
desire of some one individual to coach a. team or sponsor a league — one 
of the best-known leagues for youngsters £n the area that includes the 
triangle as well as surrounding communities, is a prominent businessman/ 
bar-club owner — or just to work with a group of children. The key 
individual is not usually on the payroll of a center but is perhaps 
someone who has frequented the grounds and developed an interest in 
spearheading an activity. An example is that of a young man who for 
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several years spent vacations "hanging around" a certain recreational 
facility, talking with, friends, drinking with, the asaemhled regulars, 
or just relaxing on his own* After several summers he expressed a desire 
to coach a junior Softball team and sought assistance on how to go about 
it from a peer who had, some years earlier, become coach for an older 
group of players through much the same process. The young man has 
coached the junior team for two summers. 

A casual but regular activity such as that which occurs when 
teenagers play basketball on an available court, using either their own 
equipment ot that borrowed from the, center, may become organized if and 
''^when the participants decide they would like a coach so that they can 
sharpen their team sense and become competitive, either with similar 
groups in tlid neighborhood or from outside the neighborhood. Team names 
may be, that of a street in the neighborhood from which players are drawn, 
the name of a business that has contributed uniforms and* equipment or 
the name of an individual. 

The key individual is not necessarily a resident of the triangle; 
in one instance, the individual is of another race , and socio-economic 
background, but has coached, a team for several years. 

The larger churches sponsor outside special days for church members 
and for neighborhood children and adults. Non-member children attend 
these affairs more frequently than non-member adults. Activities include 
organised games, music, and free play. In addition, church groups or ^ 
groups supportive of a recreational facility may sponsor bazaairs. One 
such bazaar featured a flea market, used-clothes sale, sale cf home-baked 
goods and useci-book sale (books were children's books, several, reference 
books, and a/host of popular-romance novels). 

Short-/istance trips are sponsored during the year by church clubs 
. and others-7-e.g. , the tenants' council of the. government housing projects. 
Trips may serve fund-raising purposes or serve simply to create, recreation- 
al outlets for parties who are interested. One resident stated that she 
tried as often as she could to get away from the projects and that she 
had no sympathy for the young mothers who claimed they couldn't get the 
money together for a two-day trip on a chartered bus. She said, "I'm 
on welfare, too. All of us are ia here [the projects]." Her means was 
to save $10.00 a month for a year so that she would have the funds for 
at least one trip, and she felt that he opportunities were thwarted 
because of others who weren't prepared financially for outings that 
required a group effort to become a reality. The woman who complained . 
was of late middle years. Posted mimeographed notices of trips are 
often seen on trees, posts, storefronts, or church bulletin boards. As 
another resident stated, trips sferve the purpose of "getting people out 
of the neighborhood, giving them a chance to experience something 
different." « ' 

Discos are held for the young and old. One such disco, sponsored 
by the tenants' council, was held in the central-office facility and was 
attended by pre-teens, mostly girls, who danced the populate steps in 
formation, four girls squared, under. the watchful eyes of mothers and 
siblings. Other discos are sponsored for teenagers by an interested 
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volunteer through, one of the recreation centers; teenagers dance out-Qf- 
doora to a stereo hook-up. Occasionally during th^ warm months, live 
bands will be featured on a special day, perhaps a celebration of an 
African holiday, under the sponsorship of a recreational facility. Such 
occasions will draw youngsters and teens and young adults from all the 
communities that surround the triangle; their drawback is that they can 
spark fights and gang warfare,' In seasons when gangs are active. 

Block parties, f ii?e-hydrant play and backyard cook-outs are other 
favored summer activities. 

The one commercial recreational facility in the community, used 
primarily by children and teenagers, is a skating rink. The rink*" 
provides a focus of contention for parents who are wary of sending pre- 
teens to a place where "rough kids" are always "hanging around." Parents 
interviewed said that they never allowed children below teen years to go 
to the rink unless accompanied by themselves or 'older siblings and then 
infrequently. 

Social service agencies, churches and recreation centers sponsor 
simmier camps that provide outings for the children who attend — picnics 
and swimming parties routinely, as well as visits to museums and places 
of ^interest in the city. 

Play in the community differs from play in school in that the school 
restricts play that is not consistent with the values that the school 
upholds. One game tl^at is not allowed on school grounds is 
"Mississippi," a line game (called "Steps) played by children in the 
triangle of all ages through early teens. "Mississippi" and games like 
it have a base of consistently sung phrases around which children 
improvise, sometimes with profanity or sexual references^-- It is not 
uncommon on fine days to see eight or ten children of varying ages 
engaged in a rousing performance of "Steps" within ykxds of the gambling 
activities of older men congregated on a street comer, or the porch of 
a vacant house. 

The school otherwise does not monitor the play of children at recess, 
except to prevent fights and accidents. 

Among the primary classes at Harriet Tubman, girls choose to play 
with girls as a rule and boys with boys. Girls jump rope and play hop- 
scotc:h and circle games. Boys play tug-of-war. Wall games and "race" 
one another. Boys also tease the girls by interfering' with the rope 
games or throwing the ball among a circle of girls. Although they are 
not allowed to leave the schoolyatd without permission, boys and girls 
(boys more frequently than girls) sometimes go to the store or visit 
favorite afterschool play areas. 

It is not possible to discuss with residents play and recreation 
among children without references arising to fights. The memory of 
fights, the imminent likelihood of fights, and the necessity of coping 
with, fights in the future 'are constant refrains among adults and 
children. Movement of youngsters is restricted for reasons of safety 
(accidents, harrassment by older children and sometimes adults) and to 
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prevent the occurrence of fights. Children themselves chpose to play 
where they will be less likely to have to battle othera* According to 
one fourth, grader, a high^achievlng student, who was conscientious about 
both her grades and her behavior in school, ''My mother didn't want 
me to fight, my father didn't want me to fight, my grandmother didn't 
want me to fight, and I didn*t want to fight; but I had to fight," In 
effect, fighting and-— more so~coimnunicatlon to others of the readiness 
to fight is essential to establishing conditions for play — ^i,e«,^ to 
having others "leave "[one"] alone/' 

Educational Cooperation, There are official and unofficial cooper- 
ative arrangements between educational institutions within the community. 
Official arrangements are those mandated for public schools by the board 
of education. These include shared personnel, space, services and 
activities in such programs as Follow Through, Books for Tots, and 
special services for the academically talented^, handicapped and learning 
disabled children. 

Unofficial arrangements are those created through voluntary action 
of the parties concerned. The unofficial arrangements take place most 
noticeably between after-school and pre-school programs and the public 
schools in the area. In one instance, ^'^rents of children in a pre- 
school program voted to send their children to a public school just out- 
side the/ triangle in preference to Harriet Tubman, and the tradition has 
maintained itself for no apparent reason other than the fact that the 
initial contacts made between personnel of the two institutions have 
tended to prove ongoing. The original ^};i(i^e was made, according to a 
spokesperson, for reasons not specifically educational — ^i,e,, newness of 
the other building, existence of an escort service. In another instance, 
80% of project children in an after-school program attend Harriet Tubman, 
and ithe communication among parents of the two institutions as well \as 
personnel who have become acquainted with both institutions has ten'ded 
to s tabklize the population of the after-school program in its identi- 
fication with Harriet Tubman, 

One most interesting example of cooperation is that maintained be- 
tween parent-cooperative pre-school program and one particular kindergarten 
teacher at Harriet Tubman, In this instance", the pre-school teacher 
consulted independently with one of the kindergarten teachers with a 
reputation for being academically oriented — that is, emphasizing "work" 
rather than "play," THe pre-school teacher was in the process of getting 
up a program in a recreation center close by Harriet Tubman, one which 
would draw its children primarily .Jhrthn the triangle. Her concern was 
that she teach children the kinds of skills they would need to be pre- 
pared for entering the "top" kindergarten class at Harriet Tubman, 
Understandably then, children graduating from the pre-school program 
were talcen first by their parents to. the particular kindergarten teacher 
for consideration on recommendation of the pre-school teacher. Whereas, 
in previous years 95% of the youngsters gtaduating from the pre-school 
program, entered Harriet Tubman (if not always the preferred class), the 
number has dropped in the last year to a lesser percentage, roughly 60%, 
due to CD migration of parents to other parts of the city with continued 
enrollment of siblings and (2) enrollment of children from outside the 
area because^ of word-of -mouth reputation of the program through parents 




and interested residents. 

I 

Pre-school programs in the area tend to favor one public school or 
the other. One learns that children from A school "go to'* Harriet Tubman 
rather than the nearest public, elementary school outside the triangle, 
and children from R school to the latter. 

With the exception of examples noted, the sharing of educational 
resources among community institutions relies upon individual initiative 
of parents, who' may , choose, for instance, to enroll a child in, a "Y" 
class or perhaps a class at one of the recreation centers, and depends 
on the initiative of the children themselves who may encounter a learning 
situation accidencially — i.e., "wander into" a class or attend with a 
friend and choose to remain. 

Cix>ia Coaperabion and Leadership. Complaints are numerous about 
the lack of cooperation among residents for purpose of neighborhood 
improvement. Rather than forming a cooperative network, public and 
private institutions tend to be beachheads in themselves. Personnel 
may be unaware of or distrustful of the motivations and services of 
personnel in nearby institutions and agencies. There is much concern in 
every facet of community life about whether or not leadership is "ripping 
off,'* i.e., explQiting the people, financially or. psychologically. These 
concerns, when pursue^ verbally, tend to be shadowy in their substantia- 
tion. When told of neighborhood efforts to revive an. old civic organ- 
ization, one agency head complained, "if [the organizers] were sincere, 
they would just come in under our organization. We're already trying to 
do what they're proposing to do. Why don't they help us instead of 
trying to stairt something new?" 

The usual organizational pattern — a pattern which cuts across civic, 
educational, business, recreational and religious considerations — features 
a somewhat self-willed leader at the top of the hierarchy whose philosophy 
and strategies for action determine the accessibility of the organization 
to participants and to those who would care to participate. The viability 
of the organization or institution is dependent upon whether or not that 
individual in his or her personal philosophy and method, reflects the 
values, formulated or unformulated, of a substantial number of constitu- 
ents. If the leader runs counter to the will of the rank and file, it is 
more likely that the dissidents will remove themselves and retreat into 
inactivity, leaving the old organization officially incact but ineffectual; 
pursue non-organizational means of accomplishing the goal; or set up an 
alternative structure similar to the old but with more compatible leader- 
ship, than it is likely that the old leadership will be replaced and the 
organization become revived along reformed lines. 

An exception to the pattern seems to be that represented by a block 
organization that decided to do something to develop a city-owned vacant 
lot. Although, by the informant's account, the organization had potential 
for falling within the least effective expression of the pattern noted 
above, consensus within the body was sufficient to "get things done" by 
a less ordered but more representative process that at times involved 
verbfiil confrontations, compromises and eventual agreement. 



A key factor within the. or ganiz;atic>nal/ institutional process of 
achieving 5^ction is that of confrontation.. In fact, the JvSsua of 
confrontation — when it will happen, if it will happen, when it has 
happened previously^^is opie that permeates conmunity life. 

In the example of the block organization, the eventual result was 
the development of the vacant lot into plots of garden land for growing 
vegetables, a cooperative arrangement that involved block residents as 
well as the 3olicited aid of a city gardening advisory agency. It can be 
speculated that the reason it Was possible for confrontations to be aired 
and then larked through was the limited number of individuals involved 
(never more than representatives of two blocks) as well as theif long 
acquaintanceship and interdependence. 

In the example of the gardening cooperative and one other/, a baseball 
league for men, verbal confrontation has been the rule in tfie planning and 
carrying out of the purposes of the organization. Again, with the league, 
the issue oi procedure — anxiety that meetings be conducted and strategies 
undertaken in a manner that is "correct"; i.e., by the book, whether 
parliamentary or rule book or perception of some individual (s) of the 
proper way of accomplishing a task-- is a dominant theme. (In the 
instance of the gardening cooperative, the informant stated that the 
director was over-concerned about "rules and procedure" but that "we 
were* able to get around that.") Confrontation as a necessity — the 
working out of varying points of view—is ever in conflict with concern 
about procedure. 

Constituents* perception as to whether '^thing's get done" or do not 
"get done," is tied to their perception of leadership and its relation 
to confrontation. At Harriet Tubman, teachers arid parents believe that 
the job of education is able to proceed with some ^f^iciericy because the 
principal controls confrontation (student-to-student, parent-to-school, 
teacher-to-teacher, teacher-to-administration) although there is recogni- 
tion in some pxaces — noticeably among individuals who would like to see 
mere iartistic expression reflected in the curriculum and more educational 
experimentation — that preoccupation with order can be restrictive, 
resulting in things not getting done. 

"They don^t want lare not going to "let"] anybody in there who 
doesn^t see things the way they see them," is a much-repeated statement. 
People respond quickly to cues that would shut them out, anticipate such 
cues, at times will not go towards a situation because they have decided 
beforehand what the outcome will be. On the other hand, leadership' is 
wary of dissidents, 'or people who would "tear down" what they have built 
or tried to tuild or are trying to build. 

Residents expect effective leaders to be "strong" — that is, to be 
able to prevent confrontation from becoming disruptive — and at the same 
time, they want to be able to voice their opinions and have their 
opinions and grievances addressed. They look to ordered 
procedure as a means of achieving both goals. 

In the example of the baseball league, actual meetings are likely 
to be boisterous — members speaking at the same time, even shouting — and 
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complaints are heard that "nothing ever gets done/' The ohseryahle growth, 
of the league, which, has doubled its participation over the period of the 
two years this study has been in progress, and its apparent stability in 
the face of diversity Cprof esslonals, ex-convicts, blue- and white-Collar 
workers)is evidence that much does, in fact, get accomplished. 

r 

Whereas most organizations in the triangle and on its borders can he 
identified with a personality: residents say,. "Oh, the (name of organi- 
zation) — that's Cpame of personality)," or search their minds to come up 
with a name, the league is an exception; the organizer perceives his role 
as being that of a catalyst. 

The case study which follows demonstrates aspects of leadership 
controversy within the triangle. 

Case Study; A Civic Organization 

I had made a habit early in the observations of asking'^residents 
whether there was a civic organization* representing the triangle. 
Although I was at the time interviewing key individuals from the business, 
recreational and religious communities, no one had heard of any such 
group. The first mention of a civic organization was made by an elderly 
pastor, who told me he and a few residents had organized and incorporated 
a -body some year? earlier and that the purpose of that body was to find 
monies for rehabilitating properties. He told me that the organization 
represented^ the triangle exclusively. When I expressed surprise that ho 
one eilse had called attention to the organization, the pastor explained 
that little had been done in the last few years and that the group had 
fallen into inactivity following submission of a proposal to the city — a 
proposal on which no action had been taken. He made no' secret of the fact 
that a\block had been, selected for rehabilitation that was located in 
close pi^oxlmity to the church. He complained that it was difficult to 
maintain the interest of residents, that people would come to a few 
meetings, then would not be heard from again. 

Subsequently, I met a resident of one of the better-kept blocks in 
the triangle — a Mrs. R — who expressed to me, in the casual context of her 
front porch, that she had done all she felt she could do to help her less 
fortunate neighbors {"neighbors" meant for her at the time those families 
on her block and adjacent blocks whose children frequented her own block 
for play or were visible in other respects) . She said she had tried to 
raise the consciousness of individuals — children, in particular, whom she 
had taken into her home and tried to teach manners and certain skills— - 
but had been jnet only with ingratitude. Her position was that she had 
"written off" the idea that people in the neighborhood could be helped. 
She was speaking in particular of those who were unable, for whatever 
reasons, to maintain their properties and control their children in a 
manner consistent with her own values, which stressed respect for property, 
moral uprightness and financial responsibility. 

It was evident that she was speaking primarily about a three-block 
area, and I expressed ^hat perhaps it was necessary that larger territory, 
such as that of the triangle, organize itself for action regarding housing, 
uses of property, residential control and similar matters. I said that. 



pexhaps, acting alone or with, just a few neighbors precluded commanding 
sufficient clout to have an impact upon the actions of individuals 
whose lifestyles she considered undes-irable, I asked if she had heard 
about the civic organization, and she said she hadn't. Her general tone 
throughout the conversation* was one of pessimism. She expressed that she 
had tried ''everything'' and that nothing was possible — that there were 
those who just didn't want anything for xjihemselves and would try to 
prevent others from having anything. \ 



Mrs. R. and her husband were professionals who had bought a home at 
small cost a few years earlier and had rehabilitated it themselves. They 
represented "faith" in the neighborhood and were one family of a small 
number of young persons who had decided to stake a claim in the neighbor- 
hood with hopes it would "go up" on its own or that they could, employing 
youthful energies and idealism, cause it to go u^),. Because neighborhood 
meant to them at the time of our conversation primarily what tl^ey might 
encounter through sight and sound from the vantage ^oint of their own 
front porch ^ they had concentrated their energies upon their own block 
and one other which was equally well-kept. The R's rfelated to the have- 
nots and to those who appeared not to have the same vaiu^es as their own, 
with missionary sensitivity at best. Having decided conversion was not 
a possibility, they were concerned about containing the advance of persons 
considered morally suspect. 

Similarly, the F's are a young couple who have purchased a house in 
the triangle. Mr. F, attended Harriet Tubman and has lived in the general 
neighborhood all his life. The F's have several children, all of whom 
attend Harriet Tubman (theychildren of the ^I's attend a private school). 
The F's, like the D's, are wagering on the neighborhood's improvement. 
Their own lifestyle spans values that would be abhorrent to the R's at 
certain points and most acceptable at others. Whereas on the surface the 
two couples appear similar — they are about the same age, appear to be 
middle-^income, and have attained bachelor's degrees — the F's are streetwise 
and maintain contacts with a broad range of individuals of varying life- 
styles and financial solvency. 

The R's and the F's represented an energetic faction within the 
community who realized that the neighborhood could go "either way" and 
were eager to have some impact upon its future. They and others of their 
persuasion, unaware of the older civic organization, made steps to create 
their own body. At the initial meeting, a representative of the older 
group let the newcomers know that arf^ganization already existed and 
that strategically it would be unwise to have two groups represent the 
triangle. Consequently, the newcomers began attending meetings of the 
older group. 

From the beginning, it was clear in the combined meetings that the 
newcomers had a different agenda,' or broader one, than the old group* 
The newcomers were interested in youth education, general beautif ication 
of the area, reclaiming of vacant lots for recreational purposes, and 
services to the aged, whereas the older group seemed to concentrate 
primarily on the rehabilitation of vacant homes for resale. The older 
group was most concerned about the fate of its proposal for rehabilitation 
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of houses., and the new indtviduala were considerably jnif^ed that they had 
not been alloned to see the original proposal and that no one intended to 
permit tl^em^to do so. Considerable tension had been built around the 
initial meetings of the" two factions, old and new^. Although the meetings 
themselves were conducted with decorum and politeness. on every side, there 
had been much speculation privately as to the outcome. 

An additional factor in the triangle is the number of men, ranging 
in age from late teens to fifties, who are out of work and have time on 
their hands. Many have prison records or at the least police records. 
Others have difficulty getting and keeping jobs because their skills are 
poor or because they have drug and alcohol habits that interfere with em^ 
ployment stability. Some have laborer's jobs and spend the of^-hours , 
in the bars or in companionship at selected spots with others who have ' 
time on their hands •« ' ,' 

Most have long-time ties with the community — the broader community 
of which the triangle is part — through their own upbringing or that of ^ 
close relatives. The majority have old gang ties, the memory of which is 
most alive to them. The comings and goings of these men involve a sub- / 
culture of its own. They know one another and one another's families^ 
frequent the neighborhood bars and clubs, participate in gambling activi- 
td,es, and retain a strong interest in anything that affects the area.' 
Their loyalty has a chauvinistic quality. They are the ones who will' talk 
on and on all evening, with little or no prodding, about who used to live 
where, what was once located where and who frequented it, who went to 
school where, and why one thing happened to change the neighborhood as 
opposed to something else. They will tell you about the fights they' 
engaged in as youngsters with the Italian youth or the Irish youth and 
how, relegated to the balcony of the local movie theater, they used 'to 
throw candy wrappers down on the heads of the White people on the main 
floor, while the residents with solider-family economic roots will speak 
of the harmony that existed between the races in the thirties and forties 
and how no distinctions were made based on race. This group of me^ make 
up a large part of what the R's would refer to as the ones — with their 
families of ten — who don't want anything and would prevent the progress of 
others. 

There was much talk among those of the street men who knew about 
the meetings through word of mouth, of the prospects for something good 
to come of them. The consensus was that there were certain individuals 
who had their own interests at heart — getting personal financial gain 
out of the rehabilitation of properties — and who would keep tight control 
of whatever power was to be had or advantage. Certainly the others weren't 
going to let anybody in who wasn't of their persuasion (religious, 
economic, social) or wasn't in their circle. "This is supposed to be an 
open meeting that's going to help the whole community, but they don't want 
us to come. They're going to do everything in their power to keep us out. 
They don't want to hear what we have to say." Implied in such statements 
was that the speakers were the ones with the truth in hand, the ones who 
really knew what was going on in the neighborhood, and the ones whose 
motivations were aboveboard — the ones "for the people." 
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The conversations prior to the meetings/pointed tow.ard sgme form of 
showdQwn or at least a heated debate. As £t happened, the street dis- 
sidents never showed up, and the new group/old group factions hogged 
themselves down in discussions of agenda-priorities to the extent that 
the major issues never reached the floor. The meetings were moved from 
the more neutral territory of a gym to^/a church basement, and no notice 
was posted to the effect at the old meeting site. Printed notices 
evidently had been sent out ''all around," although those who weren*t 
members in some standing were never sent one. And I never saw a single 
notice posted around the neighborhood for casual perusal. 

Subsequent meetings were held in the church basement, always with 
the sounds of choir practice or other religious meeting above, an 
atmosphere which lent its own form of .control to the direction activities 
and discussions were likely to take in the basement. It was true. also 
that the non-cKurch elements, among whose nximbers were potentially the 
most vociferous dissidents, were more likely to show up on neutral ground 
than in the church. Regardless, the move from gym to church marked the 
beginning of the end of participation of the new group. In its last appear 
ance, one of its representatives read a statement which was politely 
worded except to say that the concerns of certain persons were not being 
taken into account. The authors of the statement then made some attempts 
to start an alternative organization, as they had tried initially, but 
the venture never got off the ground. It is worthwhile noting that a 
major reason the new organization never materialized was that nobody 
among its potential leadership' wanted to go out "on front street" — that 
is, to expose themselves and their lifestyle to the kind of visibility 
that would be caiied for, especially considering that they would be 
acting in opposition to the established body and making themselves 
vulnerable to accusation and investigation. 

Although much dissatisfaction was expressed, not only among the new 
.dissidents, but among those who were long-time supporters of the old' 
organization, of the way meetings were being conducted, this dissension 
was never aired in the meetings themselves. The meetings were always 
brief, dull (in the judgment of residents) and nonproductive. Dissent, 
when it was heard, was couched in such polite phrases aud/or apologies 
that it could easily be ignored. In one instance, an elderly man who 
had been prominent in both school and community activities over many 
years mumbled privately that the president was pursiiing an issue that 
no one was interested in. When he finally spoke out, his tone was 
respectful and apologetic: "l*m not bringing this up to create problems, 
and I don*t know whether others feel the way I do, but I think we should 

take a vote on . Now, if my suggestion isn*t worthwhile, just throw 

it out, but...." There were some stirrings among the members, and, 
assuming the stirrings meant disagreement, the gentleman added, "Well, 
if nobody else feels that way... well, just forget it." And the matter of 
a vote was ignored although several others had given reasons during the 
course of the meeting that the matter was unworkable and no one* had 
expressed enthusiasm for it. 

Meetings were >adways dominated by one or two individuals who, 
although they were^enuinely dedicated to the building of a strong civic 
organization, prevented the kind of participation from others that would 
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make the. dream a reality. The motivating factors in the heayy^-l^ndedness, 
my ohseryations led me to believe, were not so much, greed and/or hunger 
for power, as fear of loss of control, fear of disruption, fear of energies 
that would eat away at, tear down, even the degree of cooperative action that had 
been achieved. The forces of destruction were always assumed to be at the door. 

The fact is that for a while new life had been generated in the 
organization, after a period six or seven years that, by the pastor- 
organizer's own admission, had been unpromising. The retreat of the 
new gtoup signalled a retreat also by residents who were not' outspoken 
but were privately in favor of a broader base of activity and who had 
begun attending meetings again only because the new group had given them 
hopes that the organization might become effective. 

The factions who .took interest in the revival of the civic organiz- 
ation can be described" from several perspectives. The individuals who 
would not relinquish authoritative positions represent the old guard; 
they are churchgoers whose average age is some 20 or more years in advance 
of the other factions. They have lived in the neighborhood all or most 
of their lives, and they have seen movements come and movements go. Their 
attitude is protective, and they are most wary of destructive forces from 
within. They are knowing, and their cynicism in its way is an easy match 
of any displayed By the street people. 

Their living is earned through, traditional prof essions— they are 
teachers, preachers, social service workers and health care workers — 
and their assumption of leadership roles is justified by years of respon- 
sible residency. Their way is to work within the system and to appeal 
to it when grievances are felt (police, city management, service agencies) 
while they maintain considerable skepticism that those avenues of appeal 
will respond appropriately. Although the major elected representative of 
the area was invited to assist the process of making 'the proposal a live 
issue with city government, and although he was leaned upon for the sake 
of the means at his disposal, his presentation was met with by silent 
jeers — eye rolling, significant glances from one person to the other, 
and veiled smirking. * 

The old guard are stuck with thi neighborhood for better or for 
Worse — this is a matter both of genuine commitment and expediency — ^whereas 
the R^s and the F's, and those liek the, have other options. In fact, the 
R's, in light of the failure of the civic group and some , close-to-home 
experiences of the advance of civic blight, have recently moved out of 
the neighborhood into the suburbs. The F's have gone "underground" — 
that is, they have decided to pursue development of their own goals, 
making contacts on an individual basis within the neighborhood and avoid- 
ing group involvement. 

The R^s and the F's could be considered radicals because they were 
aggressive enougho^ create waves, to the extent of making preliminary 
steps toyard formation of an alternative civic organization, which, if 
chartered, would supplant the other. The fact is that they preferred to 
work within a structure already established. The less vocal dissidents, 
who privately hoped the newcomers would succeed in altering the nature of 
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the old organization, have retreated again into the posture priginally 
represented by the R^s, that of concentration upon their own hlpck-rthere 
are at least two strong block organizations in the triangle-r^r partici-^ 
pation in a more broadly based organization that would represent not only 
the triangle but two adjoining communities. 

The otheif fixed-position group (in addition to the old guard) is that 
of the street people. They are the visible manifestation of the loss of 
control feared by everyone else — the wolf at the door from within the 
compound — the one element within the community who have no fear of .a loss 
of control (.their fear is more a fear of loss of turf or homeland). The 
control that must bo maintained, from the perspective of this latter 
group, is that of privacy. They want to left alone because they believe 
they are the ones being ripped off. Their lifestyle in their own view 
has spirituality and commitment. They see themselves as being protectors 
of a different kind of tradition, one less contaminated arid more culturally 
pure . 

As^of this writing,' the civic organization seems to have returned to 
its former state, its productivity bogged down in the Isisue of the old 
proposal and uncertainty as to the responsiveness of a new city adminis- 
tration. 

When asked why a few persons were allowed to dominate the organiza- 
tion, one resident answered, "Nobody wants to, hurt the president's 
feelings or create problems for him; he's been around for a long time, 
and he means well." 

***** 
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Readiivg "^nd Writing and Community Organizations 

j' In my conversations with, heads of community orgaJlizations, pastors, 
owners or small businesses, and .residents encountered casually — in the 
laundromat, restaurant, recreation center — there was always mentioned a 
5'sqmething else" that was seen to be essential before children could 
learn to read amid write. ' The cixtra something took several forms, all 
related to tljie child *s response to the learning environment and, by 
Ijnplication, perception of ^self , For one p.erson, the key was "moral 
excellence"; reading and wriclng were" important, but training in 
values— respect for one another, proper dress, respect for property, 
politeness towards adults, practice of religious faith — was presiimed 
to be the 'prerequisite; Jji that view, expressed in various ways by 
others, instruction wasn^t likely to be successful unless the values 
of sensitivity .had been instilled, at which point reading and writing 
and study would flow as a natural enhancement. 

Others mentioned discipline, in much the same way as parents. 
One organization head said that the "only way to teach Black children 
effectively is through a strict approach." "He expressed that children 
were accustomed to freedom, which made them ''exceptionally creative" 
but made it difficult for them to channel their creativity construc7 
tively, as they lacked "discipline and restraint." He felt also that 
values teaching must accompany ather instru^ioh but emphasized discipline 
as partner to .concentration — "Reading and WT^Lting require a lot of 
discipline" — rather than as corollary to "mCaSiners" — "niceness and 
sitting up straight." A pastor, who was^tive in community affairs, 
expressed that overcoming disciplinary problems was the "key to getting 
down to bas^'is,. Similar sentiments were expressed by residents 
remembering t^e "strict and honorable" principal who was the first 
Black principal at Harriet Tubman. 

One person, an advocate of improved opportunities for children to 
participate in organized sports, expressed that he believed it would 
be a serious mistake to downplay or neglect sports activities because 
of anxiety about reading and writing competencies: "If a child is 
coachable, he is teachable." The emphasis again was on children's 
acquiring a form of discipline that could transfer into other learning 
environments* 

The word "discipline" was used interchangeably to refer both to 
ability to concentrate meaningfully on the task at hand and tc the curbing 
of rambunctious behavior.^ The order thdt was Implied was that the latter 
type of disciplininp was necessary before the former type of discipline 
could be achieved. 

There were varied expressions of people's concern about literacy 
and the young. At an open political rally, at which a mayoral candidate 
promised to "get rid of bums and get teachers" because the district's 
high schools graduated "functional illiterates," the audience applauded 
enthusiastically! and it was the only statement made by him that evening 
which drew applause. Pastors all asked if I knew of tutors; tutorial 
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programs had a brief life becausja-iwlunteer tutors often were not 
available. A homemade sign in the window of a "flat house" (low rise) - 
in the projects asked for hooks to he donated so that a library could 
be set up in the community center that served the projects. Several 
men who frequented the grounds of one of the recreation centers wanted 
to set up a small library inside the center; the project, however, never 
got off the ground. A quick way to get a positive response from 
residents was^to assert an interest in helping young people with, reading 
and writing. Several neighborhood institutions offered space for such 
an undertaking. Both factions of a resident community organization were 
anxious to claim credit for interest in upgrading the skills of the 
youth of the area. 

Community persons, as well as parents, always emphasized the' 
practical applications of reading and writing and study. "People want 
to be able to pass tests, get the G.E.D., something th^y cari see — get 
jobs." Another: "It'j essential that children be taught in preparation 
for the real world > which makes certain demands, whether you want them 
or not. It's not what you want to do but whSit you have to do." Some 
statements were unconditional: "If you can't read, you're nothing." 
And: "The survival of Blacks depends on education." 

It was considered dangerous, however, to be "too smart" if one 
wasn't also fully cognizant of one's circumstances; it was dangerous 
to become too abstract in one's thinking, or idealistic. Teachers, 
parents and residents told me stories about children who had been 
achievers in school but had not been able to blend their visions of 
what should have been with what was. Such children, as the stories 
went, became addicts or bums or mental patients. Regardless of school 
achievement, the children who "made it" were supposedly the ones who 
leartied to analyze their surroundings — people and circumstances — 
and maneuver accordingly, to their own best advantage. 

» * 
Structure and Tone. Whether the meetings I observed were religious, 
pastoral or community-action, there was serious concern about procedure. 
Parliamentary procedure was, in most instances, the point of departure 
in intent, whether it was actually practiced or not. There was always 
a structure, even if just "old business" and "new business" and 
"reports"; and if a matter was mentioned at the wrong time, the individual 
would be reminded that "old business"^ was still being addressed, or 
the like., Every meeting had a sepfetary who read aloud minutes of the 
last meeting or had minutes orT'Jtand to be read. When order was conceived 
to be lacking, there was someone or one^ to remind individuals privately 
that the fault lay ici the failure of the group to follow procedure. In 
one meeting, the chairman followed procedure to the point of, the members 
felt, squelching expression and dissent. In that instance, the members, 
none of wh9m were younger than thirty years of age, responded in much 
the same way youngsters might have in a classroom headed by an author- 
itarian teacher. There were jokes and guarded laughtei: and derogatory 
asides. The chairman chided one member for getting up to leave the 
room, without having requested and received the permission of the chair. 
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In another instance, the pacrticipants in a sports meeting shouted and 
interrupted one another. Although I was not actually present in the 
room, the noise level was so high, that anyone on the floor could have 
heard. After the meeting, disgruntled members complained that nothing 
had been accomplished. One especially vocal member told the chairman 
that if parliamentary procedure were followed, the meetings would become 
ordered so that business could be accomplished. He also held up a sports 
^rules book and expressed that certain issues would not arise if the "book 
were referred to and studied. The tone of the business part of meetings 
I attended was always serious; individue.ls addressed one another 
respectfully; dissent was not usually openly expressed on the floor in 
spite of what the participants privately felt. In one instance, the 
chairman addressed for the better part of the meeting a subject that 
no one else appeared to be interested in, as there were no advocacy 
comments, only politely phrased reservations,' poker-fa^ced silences 
and grumbling asides made to companions. No closure was achieved 
regarding the issue; the time became late, and the matter was put aside 
for other matters. At another community meeting, residents made faces ' 
covertly, grunted and spoke in undertones of disparagement when a ^ 
political figure made a presentation. Although members had appeared, 
prior to the meeting, to be ready to lock horns with the presenter, 
open comments were polite, even at times complimentary. 

^Structure and order were appreciated by residents as being 
desirables, as the only way of handling an occasion, whetiier the results 
were exactly to their liking or not, thet is, whether or not they 
accomplished what they wanted to accomplish. In the two instances I 
encountered wher^n order of procedure was subverted — the sports league 
meetings and, thr&ugh the account of a member, the gardening association — 
the stated goals were achieved at least as visibly as in other community 
efforts. In fact, order sometimes prevented action, especially the 
action of dissent, by preventing issues from being aired* 

Structured and controlled proceedings were appreciated in every 
established community context I encountered, whether educational or 
religious or recreational or civic. The head of a recreation center 
proudly asserted that children did not "run in and out" of the building 
and that there was no room available in the building for unsupervised 
activities. My observations supported his claim. A church hall had been 
closed for indoor sports use because the children who used it had not 
been 'properly supervised." 

Observations within a Church* The church selected to be observed 
was one of a few churches in the triangle with a dependable core of youth 
participation. Children from Harriet Tubman were active in many of its 
programs, particularly special programs; children from the neighborhood 
were more ,apt to participate in special events sponsored by the church, 
sudh as a block party, rather than regularly attend Sunday school. 

In the Sunday-school class for children of pre-reading ages, th'i 
teacher asked prepe.ratory questions about the lesson such as, "What, does 
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it mean to be blind?" then read the text aloud. Afterwards teacher 
and children discussed the pictures, and she repeated the question, 
"What does it mean to be blind?" Then she asked, "Have you ever seen 
a blind person?" "Hkven^t you seen a person with a dog in a harness, 
waiting to cross the street?" She then summarized by having the 
children role play: "Close your eye,3 and pretend you ^ re blind." After 
the lesson, the children colored pictures irelated to the story. 

For children, aged seven' to nine, the Sunday-school materials 
consisted of workbooks that featured text followed by tests: letters to 
be unscrambled, t^tuerand-f alse exercises, underlining of correct answers, 
filling in of blanks and yes/no-answer q[uestions. The children read 
the text silently and discussion followed. The teacher examined the 
children's answers and encouraged . them to re-read the materials ^oud 
in order to find the correct answers. Then the teacher asked literal 
comprehension questions, as well as such evaluative questions as, 
"How did the man feel? How did the people feel?" 

The format of Sunday-school literature for adults included 
appropriate Bible references, paraphrase and/or summary of biblical 
materials, discussion, and questions for critical thinking. 

Church leaders promoted "study and research" as opposed to 
intuitive spirituality. The pastor called it "studjr as opposed to 
insight." The Sunday-school teacher said to his adult class, "The only 
way to grow in Christ is by prayer and study. We must study." 

Study was also stressed by the leader/ teacher of a class of persons 
in a church training institute, with a touch of humor:" "The Lord called 
me to give me my message. But you got to go further than that today." 
As part of requirements, students wrote research papers. 

Church leaders were sensitive about the impact of the literature 
they used in Sunday-school classes for children and adults. There was 
an issue as to whether the national church literature should be used or 
commercially prepared church-school literature. National church materials 
were thought to be provincial, not speaking to a variety of situations 
and lifestyles. On the other hand, other literature had to be adapted 
for the sake of practical application. During a summer church-school 
convention that inducted members from a number of churches in the distric^ 
materials were discussed. One suggestion was that individual churches 
might purchase parts of sets of materials td supplement what was being 
used. Programme(d materials were?* discussed as a possiblity '^so that the 
leader knows something different to do each Sunday." 

The instructional approach generally was that the leader of the 
Sunday-school class followed the plan of the day's passage, then at the 
conclusion of the lesson created examples from everyday life to support 
the message and make its impact one that would be relevant within the 
context of the members' lives. 

'I As the pastor stated, what the church needed was "literature all 



children can identify with." and "clarity in message and application.". 

In the interest of clarity, the minister used sev^eral versions 
of the^ Bible in teaching the weekday, adult Bible class. Members read 
a passage in the various translations before discussing* its meaning 
and relevance. Misreadings or mispronunciations were ignored unless 
they were flagrant, in which case the word or phrase was supplied by 
the pastor or someone else. The pastor advised members to "get a Living 
Bible because the language is so much clearer — you can get a clearer 
understanding of what the Bible is about. But keep the King James 
version for the poetry." 

The pastor led, the meetings. As in adult churcl\-school meetings, 

which were taught by someone other than the pastor, members voluntarily 

responded to questiorlf. or participated in other ways (prayer, songs, 

readings) although it was occasionally the practice of the leader to 

single out a member for participation: "Mrs. , we haven ^t heard 

from you this morning." 
« 

In the course of one presentation/discussion, the minister asked 
the difference between "opinion' and judgment" and between the "perfect 
and the permissive" will of God. In response to tlie passage,- "What 
advantage then hath the Jew? Or what profit is there of circumcision? 
Much every way: chiefly, because that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God" (Romans 3:1,2), the minister asked one of several 
rhetorical questions, 'VHhat profits the Jew over othel: nations?" and 
answered, "The Jew has 'the Word." A second rhetorical question was, 
"How many love their neighbo^M as themselves?" followed by examples of 
what loving oneself and ixpt loving oneself means — his own overeating 
as not loving himself; a man's b^lirg""'drunk as a snake" as not being 
self -loving; At the end of the lesson the pAstor spoke of the "community 
of all religions" in that ''all have the golden rule." 

The paster had advanced theology degrees and was self-consciously 
concerned about not speaking too abstractly or theoretically from the 
pulpit and in classes. He expressed to me that he tried at the beginning 
of his sermons to present fdeas, in a way that would appeal to the more 
educated membei^ and then to become specific in practical ways at the end 
of the sermon* spoke jokingly of times that he had "gotten too far 
out there and couldn't get back" in time to close the sermon on the note 
he preferred r He said that he geared his sermons to d fourth-grade 
reading level, though by that he said he meant "vocabulary and not ideas." 

There was recognition within the church that ,some members' reading 
was not as fluent as could be desired. In a gathering of pastors, it was 
agreed that laymen sometimes had difficulty reading a scriptural passage 
handed to them cold and that persons selected for readings. at an upcoming 
occasion' shquld be given the passages in time to practice reading so 
that the event would progress smoothly and no one would suffer embarrass- 
ment. Church announcements were always read from the puljpit by a layman 
although the material appeared oh the mimeographed order of the service 
that each person held. The reading acknowledged that many might neglect 
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to read the material and served as well to support the performance uses 
of reading, as will be discussed in the Summary* From the pulpit the 
pastor announced one Sunday that a certain member .had become a deacon, 
having passed the training courses as well as the written and oral exams* 
"We all knew him," said the pastor, "when he could hardly read the 
Decalogue/'*' 

At the assembly following the meeting of Sunday-^school classes, 
the pastor complimented the children on having found the Books of the 
Bible quickly as he had called them out, then complimented the children 
on their "good ability to read," 

The pastor used multi-syllabic words, along with synonyms — "reiterate, 
repeat, say again" — or a definition, "You don't need to editorialize — 
you don't need to say anything." Also, he used slang expressions or 
Black English at times to undercut his own knowledge and/or use of words, 
sometimes betraying a self-consciousness not so much helpful to listeners 
as demonstrating his anxiety about seeming learned: "• . .biologipally, 
anthropologically — all them things," or "You may not have studied Greek 
and all that stuff — those of us who studied it have forgotten it..." Or 
in a sermon he might prefacfe a reference by saying, "There was a fellow 
named Bonhoeff er who ^aid, • • ." 

The conclusions of his sermons were done in the repetitious, 
elaborate, half -chanting style that is a trademark of the Black preacher. 
In view of the pastor's comments about becoming practical and concrete 
at the conclusion of the sermon, it seems reasonable to question whe ,ner 
the intention behind repetition, in the minds of those who engage in it, 
is not so much to be poetic as to establish or ensure clarity. 

Summer Bible school was taught .by a member/teacher from the public 
.schools, though not from Harriet Tubman. Children were divided into 
classes based on age groupings, as in Sunday school, and the teacher 
presented a lesson to be read aloud by the children or by herself, 
depending on the age of the children, J^ollowed by questions and comments. 
Afterwards there was a period for songs and instruments — bells and sticks 
and tambourines — and for art and special projects. The attitude towards 
and handling of children's behavior was much the same as traditionally 
in public schools: "I called on you to receive an instrument because you're 
sitting quietly" with perhaps an adaptation, as in the following: "You 
are the light of the world — what that means is that the way you behave 
shows vhat kind of person you are." 

More of the children were from the immediate neighborhood than the 
usual Sunday-school population. Teachers were more likely to be non- 
residents of the community than were counselors, who were residents. 

Young children performed set writing tasks, as in a take-home 
letter to mothers: "God loves you and so does (child's name)*" Teachers 
* or counselors did the writing for children who were having difficulty. 
Closing day activities consisted mainly of readings (roughly 85 percent) — 
Bible passages and materials from church literature. The pre-teens told 
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Bible stories and gave interpretations of the stories. Children held , 
posters with written messages and illustrations — presentations, except 
for content, much like many of the presentations made on assembly days 
by children at Harriet Tubman. 

The devotional segment of the church-school convention, which, was 
attended by representatives of churches in the district, featured songs 
and reading aloud of Scriptures by children. When volunteers to "speak 
for the Lord" were requested, young and old recited Bible verses from 
memory. In other church assemblies, a call for such a witness typically 
drew a like response: the recitation of Bible verses. 

A significant feature of the convention was the selection of a 
Youth of the Year from among the churches present. There were two 
contestants, both teen-ag^d girls. Selection was based on the follow- 
ing: (1) answers to questions about the church (writt^Jr~^am) — 50 percent 
weight; (2) resume written by contestant, providing/evidence of contribu- 
tions to church, school and community — 25 percent; /and (3) talent 
presentation~25 percent. As talent presentation/ one contestant sang 
a capella, and the other read a paper she had written. The young woman 
vho read the paper was the contest winner. 

Constituents of varying bodies — religious, civic and recreational — 
valued written accounts, whether letters or other documents, for 
substantiation, clarification and validation of procedures. Minutes of 
the meeting were essential routinely. Other examples include the 
following: 

The constitution of an organized body had been revised by a 
committee, which then presented the changes before the full assembly^ 
for approval. The designated committee member began reading the suggested 
changes and was interrupted by a member who objected that there were no 
copied available for members to have in hand during the reading. The 
comment' was that the revision was "too important to be read rote as if 
we're in school." /jifter somewhat heated discussion, the decision was 
made that, the matter should be set aside until the committee co.uld 
provide copies of both the original and revised 'versions for considera- 
tion. 

A written proposal for funds was a factor of contention in another 
setting. Regardless as to assurances of the content of the proposal by 
members who had submitted it years earlier, much suspicion was engendered 
among a segment of the membership because the actual papers were not 
available for examination. The nonavailability of the papers was inter- 
preted as avoidance by the newer members whereas the others felt that a 
verbal presentation should have been sufficient. The withholding of the 
document as well as the Insistence upon seeing it were evidence of the 
significance of the written materials for both factions. 

A civic organization sent out flyers to announce date and location 
of meetings* On two occasions the information on the flyers was in 
contradiction to the verbal announcements made at the prior meetings. 
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Although, on both occasions, persons who tried to attend had missed the 
meetings or nearly missed them because no notice had been posted on the 
door of the old location and those persons had neglected to read the 
flyer, the officers defended themselves by insisting that the flyers 
represented sufficient notice, whether read or not. 

An organization's membership voted whether to send a letter or 
make a telephone call to an elected official. The majority voted in 
favor of the letter. Letters sent out from the body were re^d to the 
membership by officers, as well as letters received. Regarding the 
appropriateness of calls and letters, when the issue arose, consensus 
among members in the meetings I attended was that the most thorough way 
to proceed was to do both: call <'ind write. Calling was a last-minute 
reminder or a warm-up act for the official act (the letter) which was 
to follow. Residents produced letters as proof regarding matters con- 
sidered too important to be without written yerif ication: e.g. , .a 
request fpx improvements to be made on the grounds of a recreation 
center as well as the official response; a series of letters retained 
over the years as proof of official city responses during changing 
administrations to a proposal for housing rehabilitation; the text of 
an open letter, read aloud at a meeting because the contents were 
considered too sensitive to be accounted for extemporaneously, announcing 
a membership split. / 

r 

^ * * * 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



TEE SCHOOL 



We accept the challenge tha£ because of many 
things, we are referred to as an ''innercity 
school/' But we take this as a, challenge* 
We invite anyone to visit our school, because 
we can prove to you that it doesn^t matter 
where you live that with the proper en- 
couragement either at home or at school, 
and with the materials which we strive so 
hard to get from the Board of Education or 
from o.ur Home and School, that we can teach 
children - that whatever you conceive in your 
brain and believe in yonx heart, you can 
achieve. Our favorite quotes are "Believe 
in Yourself" and "You are Somebody/* We are 

very proud pf our school at least I am a4 

a teacher." Mrs. Gray 



Harriet Tubman began under another name in 1846 as a predominantly 
White school in an integrated neighborhood in West Metropolis. There 
were so few Blacks attending the school at that time that they com- 
prised no more than one or two students in a classroom. 

In subsequent decades, the percentage of Blacks in the neighbor- 
hood and school increased to such a great extent that the Metropolis 
School District decided to e^cperiment with having segregated classrooms 
within the school. The rationale for segregating the school was that 
(1) Black students, having recently arrived in Metropolis from inferipr 
all-Black schools in the South, were unable to "keep up" with the White 
students who had been educated in Metropolis schools; (2) White parents 
would object to having their children attend class with large numbers 
of Black students; (3) Black parents, in fact, preferred that their . 
,-^Mldreu attend school with "their own"; and (4) since Black teachers 
were permitted to teach only Blaclc students, the Black community 
appreciated the employment opportunities that opened up for Black 
teachers 'wTien an entire school became Black. 

The experiment of having segregated Black classrooms within the 
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Harriet Tubman School rather than going to the trouble of making 

the entire school Black did not "work out," and in 1920 Harriet 

Tubman became a segregated Black schbr)l with Miss Sylvia Chapin, a 
Blacky woman, as its principal. The faculty changed from all White to 
all Black. The neighborhood of the school remained White lower-middle 
class integrated with upper-middle--class Blacks. But when the school 
became Harriet Tubman, a segregated Black school, the White students 
who still remained in the school were transferred to the predominantly 
White schools in the area, and Black students w^re transferred in 
from i/Grrounding integrated schools. 

Most of the existing teaching practices and ^traditions of the 
sch0ol began with Miss Chapin. She exerted a heavy influence on the 
Harriet Tubman School during the decades that she served as its 

principal. A curriculum leader as well as a disciplinarian she ran 

a tight ship. She spent long days in the school; she arrived before 
anyone else, and was always the last leave. She never married, 
and many say that she made the Harriet Ttibman School her entire life. 

Since Black teachers were unofficially "not permitted" to teach 
White students, until 1955 there were twcf^ separate lists of teachers 
eligible for employment: one White and one Black. The teachers at 
the Harriet Tubman School say that until 1955, the faculty was 
entirely Black; there "was never even a White substitute teacher in the 
school." * 

Miss Chapin, was in constant contact with her teaching staff, making 
rounds to all the classrooms daily, often taking 'over lessons and 
demonstrating alternate ways of teaching. In those days, the teachers' 
union was not a source of contention for an authoritarian curriculum 
leader, and Harriet Tubman teachers had no recourse other than to 
quietly accept Miss Chapin 's sometimes heavy-handed methods for 
correcting teaching techniques. 

Harriet Tubman teachers soon learned to value rather than resent 
Miss Chapin 's spells of over-exuberance, however, when they realized 
that she asked of them nothing that she was not already contributing 

herself and twofold. In addition to formally sharing and rein- , . 

forcing effective teaching techniques in regular inservice meetings, 
Miss Chapin routinely collected and commented on teachers' weekly 
lesson plans. She k^pt abreast of the research and theory communicated 
in the leading educational journals of her time, and shared and dis- 
cussed these ideas with teacher^ on an individual basis. "You knew 
she had read and thought about these articles herself r ' teachers who 
knew her volunteered, because she always discussed them with you." 

Miss Chapin, those who worked with her say, "left nothing to 
chance." There was unity in the way everything was done in the school: 
what textbooks would be used, what the criteria would be for giving 
grades, how records would be kept. Teacher committees worked together 
on establishing these procedures. There was an established curriculum 
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and a traditional daily routine that was followed in every classroom. 
Each day began, with morning assembly, followed by oral sharing, spelling, 
and reading. Compositions were written daily and homework was copious 
and routinely assigned. 

Miss Chapin encouraged a "pal system" among teachers. A senior 
teacher usually took, a new teacher under her wing and "showed her the 
ropes," indoctrinating her to how things were done in the Harriet Tub- 
man School. Throughout the school year they would share successful 
teaching, techniques and provide mutual support, 

Sylvia Chapin also believed in homogeneous grouping, and in a tea- 
cher's keeping the same class for two years, unless the teacher was 
not strong ^enough to command this kind of structure. In her day, the 
vast majority of the teachers were^ indeed, strong enough, however. 
Many believe the teachers in Miss Chapin 's day were carefully screened 
before being selected to work at the Harriet Tubman School. Because 
of Miss Chapin 's reputation for excellence, a teaching position in 
her school was highly sought after. 

The teaching staff urider the leadership of Sylvia Chapin was 
composed primarily of middle-class women who had been educated 
in the best Black colleges and normal schools. They were strict, 
proper, conservative women, who like Miss ChaTpin, were single and 
often dedicated their entire lives to the students in the Harriet 
Tubman School. And also,, like Miss Chapin, they lived within the 
Harriet Tubman triangle and thus had close ties with their students' 
parents. Many believe these close ties kept discipline problems to a 

minimum, since students knew that if they misbehaved, their parents 

indeed, the entire Black community would be told and be horrified. 

A good education was highly valued in the Black community, and 
children were taught that they had better not "act out" in school. 
The teachers at the Harriet Tubman School, with Sylvia, Chapin at their 
helm, weYe respected domos of ithe community. Miss Chapin inspired 
steadfasD dedication in the teachers who worked with her. She was a 
strong, f\ank authoritarian leader who was able to "mafke people 'do 
what she kft^w they could."- ^ 

Under Miss Chap in *s guidance, instruction was rigorous students 

became proficient scholars of Black history and the classics in 
literature, they became eloquent and poised speakers, and model 
students who followed a dress^ code and exhibited such impeccabla middle- 
class manners that, the legend says, it was easy to recognize that they 
were products of the Harriet Tubman School. 

At Harriet Tubman, students were taught to treasure the opportuni- 
ties they were given to stretch their minds. Miss Chapin gave books 
as rewards, and instilled in the student body a ?eal for learnings 
From the 1920 's through the 1950's, in city-wide competition with all 
schools, both White and Black, Harriet Tubman students won numerous 
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awards in academic endeavors, in debate, and in the creative arts. 
Over the four decades that Miss Chapin worked as principal of the 
school, Harriet Tubman became known as a school with a ''tradition of 
excellence,'' and she became a living legend as its leader • 

. In 1957, Miss Chapin retired. A third of the faculty that still 
taught at the Harriet Tubman School in 1980 were present at her 
emotional retirement dinner. Mrs. Gray was there, and a young. Black 
gym teacher named Howard Best, who had attended the school as a child, 
gave the appreciation speech and retirement gifts .to Miss Chapin. It 
was at that time that Miss Chapin whispered to Mr. Best that he would 
one day be principal of the Harriet Tubman School. He had always 
been her "favorite" and she had seen S'omething in him that he had not 
yet recognized in himself. One year later, Mr. Best went on to 
become the administrative assistant at a school three blocks away. 

Mrs. Viola Grant followed Miss Chapin as the principal of the 
Harriet Tubman School. She had been the principal of the Jamison 
School, an integrated elementary school in North Me^tropolis, and had ^ 
been a colleague of Miss Chapin^s. For two years, Mrs. Grant struggled 
to maintain the high standards that had been set by her predecessor. 
Then in I960, Mrs. Grant's husband was tragically killed in an 
automobile accident. This severe blow, coupled with drastic changes 
in the population of the school and its community, kept Mrs. Grant from 
having the strong will and energy necessary to continue the tradition 
of excellence over the next ten years. 

There is a large undergromd creek that runs through the Harriet 
Tubman triangle. In the city goifemment forced the residents 

living irmediately over this undergromd creek to leave their homes 
so that the land imder them could be secured. In order to secure this 
land, blocks and blocks of neatly-^kept houses had to be torn down. My 
great aunt and great uncle, then over seventy years old, were among those 
who were forced to leave their homes. The City offered them poor al- 
ternative housing and the ordeal left them bitter and depressed. They 
both died less than two years later, brokenhearted from having to leave 
what had been their home for over forby-^five years. 

The City tore down their pride and joy and by 1981 - 26 y^ars later - 
had build nothing in its place. The huge, four-block-^square vacant lot 
remains a dump, an appalling reminder of the blatant injustice many 
have suffered. ^ \ 



In 1960, the Hillside Public Housing Projects were built in the 
center of the triangle. With them camera different breed ofyH<p?riet 
Tubman student — much less genteel and indoctrinated to rrriddle-^class 
values. Their parents were younger, and usually there was only the 
mother present in the home. 
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These paoc^nta had much less veveTenoe fov teachers and frequently 
confronted them — r defending their children^ saying that they had heen 
loyjustly disciplined. Mrs. Grant often cormtitted the lethal faux pas 
of siding with the parents during these encounters^ since it took 
less energy and the parents were often fierce adversaries. 

EollovriLng her husband's death, Mrs. Grant began spending limited 
time in the school, frequently arriving after school was in session 
and departing before the end of the school day. Inservice meetings 
ceased, as veil as the frequent contact with the principal to which 
Harriet Tubman teachers had become accustomed. The principal now 
spent most of the day cloistered in her office. 

The feeling of beipg a part of a team subsided under the principal- ' 
ship of Mrs. Grant. Teachers complain that, when she was their 
principal., there was no distribution of power, that all decisions, no 
matter how small. Had to be made by her. She had to feel that she was 
''the boss," they say, and oftentimes problems remained unsolved, since 
the task of running everything, rather than decentralizing the decision- 
making, became an overwhelming one. As a consequence, dis^cipline 
problems became rampant. 

Under Miss Chapin's guidanc^e, Harriet Tubman had been very mucb a 
community-based school, with i strong PTA. Consistently, parents^^ad 
participated heavily In school activities such as May Day, the annual 
Christmas Party, and graduation. jBut in the years following Miss 
Chapin's departure, this parent participation dwindled. 

The dress code and other decades-old traditions were eventually 
abandoned. Parents who were older residents of the triangle were 
appalled at the changes that were occurring in the school. Traditional- 
ly, they had looked to the school to be a never-fchanging rock of con- 
sistency; and excellence. Now it^was letting them down. In their 
opinion,' the end of the dress code symbolized the decline of the 
Harriet, Tubman tradition of excellence. 

In spite of the changes in the school's administration and student 
population, the excellent teaching staff, that Miss Chapin had per- 
sonally trained, struggled to maintain the status quo within their 
individual classrooms. In the four years subsequent to Miss Chapin 's 
retirement, however, one-third of the faculty, having grown old along 
with her, followed her into retirement. Many good teachers took their 
place, but the faculty, lacking the strong leadership of a Miss Chapin, 
quickly lost ground, and student achievement declined. 

In 1970 Mrs. Grant retired, and Howard Best was appointed principal 
of the Harriet Tubman School. He had grown up in the Harriet Tubman 
triangle and had attended the school when Miss Chapin was its 
principal. Some of the faculty members still present in the school in 
1970 had been his teachers. Miss Chapin and the teachers he encountered 
at Harriet Tubman,, when he was a student there had made a: deep and 
lasting impression bn him and he had grown up feeling great pride in 
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having had the opportunity to matriculate at the Harriet Tubman 
School* 

His first teaching assignment was at Harriet Tubman, where he spent 
six years as a physical education teacher under the principalships of 
both Miss Chapin and Mrs. Grant. He left his assignment at Harriet 
Tubman to become administrative assistant in charge of discipline at 
another elementary school which is adjacent to the Harriet Tubman 
triangle. 

After Six years in this position, he was appointed Director of 
Federal Programs for the Metropolis School District. This fortuitous 
position allowed him to gain the inside track on all federal programs 
for'<.7hich schools could qualify. It also provided him with the 
opportunity to form lasting relationships with those vho headed most, 
of the departments' in the school system. 

Howard Best felt he had three obstacles to overcome in accepting 
his new role as principal pf the Harriet Tubman School: 

1. A third of the faculty had been present in the 
school when he was a student there. Indeed, some 
of them had been his teachers* 

2. Many of the faculty members were his peers; they 
had been his co-workers when he was a physical 
education teacher. 

3. The faculty was no longer working as a team as it 
had when Miss Chapin was its, principal, and now had 
several factions within it: the old versus the 
young , the many Blacks in the school versus the few 
Whites, who^Tiall^foYraed~'^a-4iight clique. In addition 
the formation of the teachers^'-4Jnion was being dis- 
cussed and teachers were divided ln^heir sentiments 
regarding this. . 

He met first with the faculty, reminding them of his close ties 
with the ^school and underlining his commitment to helping the school 
regain its tradition of excellence. He told them he believed the 
teachers, students, and parents of the Harriet Tubman School were 
members of a family^ And he told them he believed that restoring its 
tradition of excellence was as important to them as it was to him. He 
received thfeir overwhelming support in mapping out a, plan that would 
make thieir school a source of pride once again. He invited retired 
teachers to help with the planning, and they, equally inspired by the 
school's rich history, welcomed this call for assistance. 

The same year that Mr. Best became principal of Harriet Tubman a 
system-wide mandate charged all principals with the missioa of boosting 
reading achievement within each of their schools. Howard Best 
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connnunicated this mandate to his staff and together they decided that 
they would work towards this goal by concentrating on restoring 
discipline and teaching the basics: reading and mathematics. 

Best drew heavily on his background as administrative assistant in. 
charge of discipline and his military training in re-establishing 
student discipline in the school. Rules were established in meetings 
with teachers and conveyed to studeitts both verbally and in writing 
to their parents. Thetfe structures set down in his continuing 
communications with parents and the student body quickly re-established 
order* A measure that secured the re-establishment of order was the 
steady presence Best maintained in the school, assuring teachers that 
students who presented discipline problems should be sent to him. 
After one such visit, only the most severe discipline problems felt 
like "acting out" again. 

Afrs. Gray J primazy teacher: 

N 

"Wr. Beet is a strong disc^^^plinarian^. .and I might say that part o.f 
this may come from his- military traHning. He has been in the Army^ 
with the National Guard. Some people may feel that we have a strict 
discipline, code. But in the innercity^ many children lack discipline. 
Many of them come 'from homes where they have to fend for themselves 
all. day long. Andj since life is an alternative^ you must get a 
little of hothy so you ^can make a choice'. SOj if you have the freedom 
at home and come to school with a certain amount of discipline^ you 
can evaluate which is better for you to perform. So I^m all in favor 
of the discipline. " 

Mrs. Randolph J primary teacher: 

* When Mr. Best came on board as ovx principal y he was all over the place ^ 
you could not hear a sound in any classroom. He's always been a strong 
discipliTuxrian* I^ve always felt as though if I had a problem with a 
student about discipline j that I could take the student to him and the 
problem would be alleviated. IThen Mr. Best came^ the entire school fell 
in line. Ee^had total control. All I have to do to alleviate discipline 
problems in my classroom is tell them they ^11 have to go to Mr. Best's 
office arid they would calm down. 
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Best set up weekly assemblies for students which were run by his 
teachers. In a move to reinstate the old dress code begun by Miss 

Chapin a move that was agreed upon by both teachers and parents 

alike the elementary students were required to come to school 

"dressed" on the days when they would be attending these assemblies ♦ 
Girls were to wear skirts or dresses , and boys were to wear shirts and 
ties. During these as'semblies students performed plays, often in 
elaborate costimie, gave ^ recitations , and frequently sang the Black 
National Anthem. Mr. Best always came forward and thanked the 
teachers and children at the end of these assemblies for their efforts 
and invariably offer.ed some words with the purpose of further mocivating 
the students. 
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Parents figured heavily in the resuscitation of the Harriet Tubman 
School. When Howiird Best became principal, there were no parents 
involved in the school in any capacity. In his initial meetings with 
teachers, he discovered that they 'shared his conviction that parents 
working in and with the school would serve as a stabilizing force for the 
student body. 

As one of his first tasks, he sent out letters to all parents 
requesting their attendance at a general meeting. In this letter 
entitled, "We're In Trouble, We Need Your Help," he introduced himself 
as a returning member of the Harriet Tubman family and asked for their 
support in helping their children achieve. He enlisted the help of 
his faculty in rifling through student information cards to find out 
which students had parents who had attended Harriet Tubman. At least 
60% of the parents fit this description and special letters were sent to 
them, in which Mr. Best dwelled more heavily on the^^school's rich 
, history. 

The auditorium was filled at this initial meeting witK parents. 
The .present* faculty, retired teachers, and droves of parents attended. 
Mr. Best reminded his audience of the tradition of excellence that had. 
become associated with the school when Miss Chapin was its leader. 
He told them. of his intention to return the school to those golden 
days when the Harriet Tubman student was literate, polished, and excelled 
in academic endeavors. He told them that, with their help, all of 
this was possible. 

With these statements, Howard Best pushed a. button that released a 
flood of emotion throughout the audience. Students would again 
achieve. Discipline would be restored. Harriet Tubman would regain 
its reputation for excellence. He received a standing ovation. 

At that initial meeting, and thereafter, Best made parents ^eel 
that the school could not work without their assistance. He established 
the role of "Class Mother" and set out to fill that slot with a parent 
volunteer in every classroom. The Parents* Advisory Board was formed 
to serve as a liason between the school and the community, and the 
Home and School Association became a burgeoning force. After that 
initial meeting, parents became heavily involved in the school as 
both volunteer and paid^'aides, and they began to enthusiastically 
participate in parent-school activities. * 

Best believes he was able to win the active support of parents by 
malcing them realize how Important their role was, by making them feel 
welcome in the school at all times, and by making them realize that he 
respected them each as individuals. As parents began working in the 
school and coming in contact with Mr. Best, they told others the good 
news, and more parents followed. As Mr. Best says: 
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Parents have been pushed down for so long; they've 
been made to feel like they're zeros • I include 
parents in planning • There are now some 25-30 

-^parents who -work-in this school everyday on either 

a paid or volunteer basis. They get the true 
picture of> what we're about here, and they spread 
the word. 

Even more Important than the fact .that parents were once again 
participating in school activities and working in the, school, was 
the re-establishment, of a bond between the home and school, further 
melded by the common% emotionally-laden goal of returning Harriet 
Tubman "to its "golden* days." To keep everyone on the track of achiev: 
this goal, Mr. Best cbmmunicated continually with parents. At the 
beginning of each school year, he sent a letter to parents explaining 
the general guidel-ines of the school: 
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HARRIET TUBMAN SCHOOL 



Dear Parents: 

We are taking this opportimity to welcome you and your child to th^e 
beginning of a new school year. In order for this year to be a complete 
success J your imderstanding and cooperation with the following important 
guidelines is of great importance: 

GUIDELINES FOR THE 1371 - 19^ SCHOOL YEAR 

2. All children must be in the yard before the ringing of the bell 
at 8:45 A.M. and 12:45 P.M. 

2. A note must be sent to the teacher after each absence. 

3. Lost textbooks and library books must be paid for, 

4. Students in grades 1 through 4 are required to have a hard-back 
stitched copy book. 

Loose leaf books are required for students in 
grades 5 through 8. 

5. All students should bring sharpened pencils everyday. 

< 6. Parents are requested to review and sign all homework assign- 
ments. 

7. Please make every effort to visit your child's teacher early in 
the school year. Parent-teacher conferences are by appointment 
only J and all visitors' are asked to stop in the school office 
before visiting the jlassrooms,. 

5., Good grooming is important. Please eee that your child is 
neat and clean each day. 

9. Physical Education (dress requirements) 

. Girls: sneakers socks j gym suits or shorts and blouse 
Boys: sneakers J socks j gym shorts and T-shirt 

10. Lunch: Students who eat lunch in school are required to 
remain in the school yard at lunchtime* 

SPECIAL GUIDELINES FOR GRADES 7 AND 8 

1. Daily homework in every subject must be reviewed and signed by 
the parent each day. 

2. Supplies: Loose leaf, ruler j pen^ pencil^ textbooks - 

All must be brought to school daily. 
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3. Any student failing three or more ma^ or subjects at the end 
of the school year will be retained in his present grade. 
This policy will be adhered to. 

We do look forward to a year of close relationship between the 
Home and School. Information concerning' membership in our Home and 
School Association will be sent to you shortly. 

Tliank you for your cooperation. 

Howard Best 
PrincipaV / 

/ 

, 

PLEASE DETACH AND RETURN BY TUESDAy, OCTOBER 15 j 1971 ' 

/ 

/ 

To the Prvacipal: 

I have read and understand the dboi^e stated guidelines. 

I will make every effort to see that they are strictly adhered to. 



(Pupil's Name) (Room No.) (Parent's Signature) 



J* 



Periodically, parents were sent letters explaining how they could help 
their children achieve: 
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HARRIET TUBMAN SCHOOL 

I 

1 » 

A Message to Varents and Guardians: 

You can goin in partnership with us here at the Harriet Tubman 
Sghgol by helping your child to develop fine habits of: 

Good Health 

1. Proper eating habits 

A full breakfast of fruity cereal and milk 
N Plenty of sunshine and fresh air 

2. Plenty of rest - Getting to bed on time 

3. Proper core of hair^ teeth and eyes 

Cleanliness 

1. Clean bodies and clothing 

2. dressed properly for all types of weather 

Coiartesy 

1. Fine manners 

2/ Practice at home^ in school and in the community 
Cooperation 

1. Is willing to work at worthwhile tasks in school and out 

2. Sticks to a task until it is done 
Promptness 

1. Arrive on timei at 8:45 and 1:10 ready for work 

2. Complete assigned work on time 

3. Be in the proper place at the proper time. 
Friendliness 

1. Looks upon his playmate or neighbor as a friend 

2. Learns to settle his differences without fighting 

3. Seeks the help of an adult in solving personal problems 

Respect for authority 

1. Follows rules set up by the groicp in school^ at home and in 
the community 
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Thrift 

1. Saves a part of his earnings or allowance 

2. Conserves mat&:rials^ clothing^ food and equipment 

Volunteer Services 

Feel free- to visit at any- time^ plan, to give at least a day 's 
service to us. There are many ways that you cari help. 
Training is furnished through the school system for many of 
these services. We need you. 

Let us tog ether J by teaching in school and through example in the home^ 
make our children see that our aims are the same. 



Howard Best 
Principal 
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Whenever a problem with a student arose, Mr. Best's first, knee- 
jerk reaction was to contact the home. 



"Mr. Best, Conrad Baines and William Brown are in your office," 
Mrs. Haines, his secretary would tell him. "They were fighting in the 
schoolyard." 

"Get their parents on the phone," Mr. Best would invariably say. 
"They'll be really interested to hear about this." 

Usually, within minutes after receiving the call, the parent of 
each of the children would arrive in the school to discuss the problem. 
As you will see in How Farents View the School j parents did not always 
agree with Mr. Best's strictness, but they shared his goals intensely. 
They also appreciated the fact that their children were achieving at 
Harriet Tubman, and they wanted them to continue to do so. 

Each morning in the schoolyard parents gathered around Mr. Best 
for short conferences while he supervised the students' entrance into 
the building. These brief conferences were accompanied by familiar 
exchanges and laughter. Howard Best had an easy rapport with the 
parents of his students. .His easy "way with people," coupled with the 
fact that he had attended Harriet Tubman and had grown up in the 
triangle, made this an easy matter. 

Mrs. Meroez^:, kindergarten teacher: 

"I don't think I've ever seen a parent that he hasn't been able to 
calm down or talk with. Most of the time^ he oust has a way with ^ 
people that helps when parents come in upset. He's very diplomatic 
and charming J which is what you need to be when dealing with a parent. " 

. With Mr. Best at their helm restoring discipline, with parents in 
the school serving as a stabilizing force, and with this new concen- 
tration on Improving reading, student achievement at Harriet Tubman 
gradually progressed. By 1980, the majority of students in grades 
one through four were reading at or above the national norm, according 
to standardized reading tests. According to informal reading inventori 
administered in the same year under the supervision of the Metropolis 
School District's reading staff, the majority of students in the entire 
elementary school were reading on grade-level. 
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Academic Beginnings at the Harriet Tubman School 



Serious teaching of the basic subjects begins in kindergarten. 
Students are homogeneously grouped before entering kindergarten, 
then grouped within each kindergarten class based on their skills in 
reading and math. Throughout the school year, as their achievement: 
changes, students are regrouped. 

Kindergarten children work on developmental puzzles and other 
manipulatives that have the objective of developing their thinking 
skills. They build intricate structures with blocks of varying shapes 
arid sizes, with the warning to challenge their skills and not 
build "baby" structures, such as a three-car train. 

Mrs. Mercer walks around, giving individual attention to the 
children: "That^s too easy for you to do," she may say to one 
student^ "That^s not something that makes your orain work." 
To another stxident she may say, "That's a great structure! And do 
you know why it stays up? Because it has a good foundation. ^ A good 
foundation." About another student she would say, "Look what he 
did. He wrote these sentences all by himself and he didn't have to 
do it; he just wanted to do it!" 

Children are expected to speak in clear, complete sentences 
beginning in kindergarten. Mrs. Mercer would often tell a reticent 

child to say the words and not motion or to extend a one-word 

answer into a complete sentence. Simple modelling on the teacher's 
part of what a sentence is and helpful hints such as "don't begin with 
'because'" and "If Mr. Best Came in her right now and heard you just 
say 'wagon', he wouldn't know what you were talking about, would he?" 
were usually steps "Mrs. Mercer took to get the children to speak 
rather consistently in sentences. This behavior was consistently 
encouraged and rewarded. The children earned dots in kindergarten 
arid points later on in some of the primary-grade classrooms for 
using sentences and for being able to clearly and concisely 
summarize ideas. Kindergarten children in Mrs. Mercer's class wear 
• ice-cream cones around their necks covered with circles which are 
colored-in when points are earned. 

The students at Harriet Tubman begin receiving daily homework 
assignments in kindergarten and are often asked to compose sentences. 
Teachers expect parents to help with this. In parent workshops 
federally-funded through the Follow-Through Program, kindergarten 
teachers at Harriet Tubman work with parents in helping them l.^.arn 
how to assist their children with these home assignments. Homework 
assignments must be completed regularly and signed by a parent even 
if this is difficult to accomplish. Students learn early that this 
is their responsibility. 
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Mrs* Mercer the kindergarten teacher whose class parents clamor 
to get their children enrolled in, has two, parent meetings a year 
that she deems important enough for parents to take off work, if 
necessary, to attend. She gets almost perfect attendance at this 

meeting 31 .out of 33 parents attended the September, 1980 meeting, 

and this was typical. How does she get parents to come? She carries 
their phone numbers home with her and calls them between 7 and 9 o* clock 
at night. She tells them how important the meeting is, that someone 
must be there to represent their child, and that she purposely limits 
her meetings to only two a year to make it possible for all parents 
to attend. Mrs. Mercer keeps in constant contact with parents 
throughout the school year, reminding them of special services that 
are provided by the government that will improve their children's health 
and acquisition of literacy. So, when she talces parents' names and 
telephone numbers home to call them about this special meeting, some 
of them are already on her list to call to, perhaps, remind them that' 
their children have to get mumps shots, and to explain where the shots 
can be obtained. 

Communication with the home is"an on-going phenomenon in kinder- 
garten at Harriet Tubman, as it is in 'succeeding grades but with less 
intensity. Outside of Mrs. Mercer's kindergarten classroom doots are 
newspaper clippings that parents 'can read while they wait to take their 
children home.. Mothers sit: on the long, brown, wooden bench, read the 
clippings, and chat with each other* Sometimes mothers share their 
responses to Mrs. Mercer's teaching, talking of how well their children 
are doing, some perhaps defending or criticizing her strictness. Having 
to pick up their children forces continuous contact between parents and 
the kindergarten teachers. And the fact that they are depended^upon 
to help with homework assignments serves to unify the parents, the 
majority of whom live within jthe triangle, even If slightly s^cross 
the school's boundaries. Often the parents will call each other and 
then call the parent volunteer who works in Mrs. Mercer's classroom, 
to find out how to help their children do the assignment. 

An excerpt from one of the newsletters Mrs. Mercer sends home 
about six times during the school year, sums up her philosophy regarding 
parental help: 
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HARRIET TUBMAN SCHOOL 
Kindevgax^en Newsletter 



Mrs* Mercer 
Rm. 101 

Decvr Parents: 

I was so proud of your children at the Academy of Natural Sciences* 
They listened we.ll^ followed directions^ and thought about the questions 
before raising their hands* Mr. Martinez^ the museum teacher^ said 
that it was a ^pleasure to teach them! We learned many interesting 
things about Animal Families* See how many your child can tell you* 
They will bring home the experience story we wrote* See how many words 
they know. Please try to keep all the experience stories we do in a 
folder at home until June. This encourages reading. 

TESTING 

During the whole montl^' of February there will be oity wide testing 
in the schools. The kindergarten children will be given the Stanford 
Early Achievement Test^ Please do not pressure the children about this 
testing. We have told them that we are going to do some learning games.' 
They will do much bett^^r if they are relaxed. If you have any questions 
about the testing please coma in to see me.. It is very important that 
the children are here every day unless they are sick in bed* If they do 
not finish all the test^ it will pull down their scores., 

VOLUNTEERS 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! We need at least one parent a d^ to help work 
in our class during the testing^ This will enable us to carry on the 
regular routine of our dixy* I cannot teach Reading^ Math and Handwriting 
in 3 groups unless I have a parent to help. Anytime you can give^ even 1 
or 2 hours- a week^ will be app're dated.. 

WOODWORK ' 

The children have begun to use the woodwork bench. Only two 
children can work at a time and it usually takes 2 to Z days to complete 
their projects. They use wood^ saws^ hammers^ and nails with my super-^ 
vision. When your child brings home his work^ please praise him. 



COOKING 

We will try to have a cooking experience about every two weeks. 
On February 12th, we will make red jello for our valentines party. If 
ypu would like to send a box to school that day we will appreciate it. 
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SHOW & TELL DAY 



Every Tuesday the children may bring something of interest to 
school to show the class. This encourages speaking in front of the 
group and speaking in sentences. 

PEESIDENTS DAY 

School will be closed on Monday^ February 16th to honor George 
Washincyton and Abraham Lincoln* 

THINGS TO DO AT HOME 

1. Geometrical Shapes - Foint out shapes in buildings^ houses 
etc. Every time you go for a walk or ride be on the lookout for 
different shapes. Some of the shapes that we have learned are: 

sphere square circle 

cylinder prism triangle 

cube ' rectangle oval 

diamond 

2. Have the children explain to you just what they did on their 
thinking worksheets and Math worksheets when they bring them home. 

3. New.T.V. Show - What Do You Do? Wednesday^ 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
on Channel 3* 

4. Take your child to the library. If they can print both names ^ 
they can have a Library card* The nearest Library is at 40th and Logan 
Streets. 

5. Take him to the Academy of Natural Sciences on Saturdays at 
2:30 p.m. from September to April for free Nature films. Use the 
107th Street entrance for free admission. The films are of interest 
to both children and adults. For a detailed listing of dates and 
titles^ call XOB-^TBOOj eo±. 22 or write to the Special Programs 
Department^ The Academy of Natural Sciences of Metropolis j 107th 
and Summit Drive ^ Metropolis^ CW 00010. 

6. Try to find time over the weekend to read to your child the 
book that he brings horn from my library. He has chosen the book 
because he likes it and he looks foxward to spending this time with 
you. ^ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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I? Mrs*. Mercer tells parents at her initial meeting' with them that 
she wants them to concentrate on helping the school develop in their 
children listening skills and a sense of responsibility while they 
are in kindergarten. A persistent theme at Harriet Tubman is that 
"school is children's work," and that with a job cbtiies'^responsibility. 
Children. have the responsibility to come to school regularly, even ^ 
if it is difficult to do so. They are expected to complete* homework 
assignments and get their parent's signature, and to bring in a note 
if they have been absent. 

Teadhers at Harriet Tubman foster independence, aijid responsibility . 
in their students early in their school careers. Mrs. Mercefr explained 
how a child, whose mother was an alcoholic, made, sure on his own that 
he was properly dressed for assembly each* week. He, made sure he had a 
clean shirt with a collar to wear on Wednesday, assembly day. If, his * 
mother wanted him to wear his last clean §hirt with a collar on Tuesday, 
he would maneuver to wear something else. He knew that if he wore a 
shirt \fith a collar that th^ school would supply him with a tie; so 
every Wednesday he appeared in av^clean shirt with a collar and 'his 
kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Mercer, .-helped him put on the tie she 
always had for him. He knew what ,his responsibility was. A typical . . 
remark of Mrs. Mercer's is: "If Mother doesn't renjember to put on 
your 'boots", you put them on.. They're your ^eet and your boots. 
That's your responsibility." ' , ^ _ ^ . ' ^ ' • 

At Harriet Tubman, kindergarten children^are assisted in developing 
a sense of responsibility in many ways: 

!rhe Choice Board. Everyday each child in Mrs. .Mercer's classroom 
chooses one of his or her activities from those' which 'are "open" on 
the Choice Board. This selection reinforces the need to take respon- 
sibility for their lives, as ^ell as helps the children develop 
reading skills. j ^ , ' 
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The children do the activity of their choice after participating in 
the basid skills lessons (reading, handwriting, math) designated for 
their particular group* * " ^ ^ 

The "Ave .you here?" Chart. Upon their arrival at school, the 
children are to turn over the card located above their last names 
on the "Are you here?" chart ♦ When the children arrive in the 
morning, this card is turned to the side which shows the child's address* 
Thus the act of locating the card and then turning it over entails 
being able to recognize ones address and last name* When the card 
is turned over, it shows the child's first name. Before 'leaving -for 
home at the end of the day, each child turns this card over to the 
side which shows his or her address^ 



Bays 



Are you neve f 



Girls 



I 



1 



Robzrtd 



tiobert 



I It 3 0<>Hrt5on5t 



DorotWy 



Nicole 
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The necessity of carrying out their responsibilities and following 
the established routine of turning over their cards on the ''Are you 
here?" Chart is reinforced daily by Mrs. Mercer. She makes her students 
believe that she takes atteadance based on the status of the ''Are you 
here?" Chart, As far as the children know, they will be marked absent 
if they^ do not fulfill their responsibilities by turning over the 
appropriate card on the Chart, 

The *'Are you here?." Chart also reinforces the necessity for the 
children to learn to^reaci their names, and reco^lze their addresses. 
Turning over their name and address cards on the "Are you here?'* Chatt 
helps the children learn to recognize their names and addresses almost 
immediately because they need to be able to do this. In addition, 
the children's names were printed on strips attached to their desks, 
as well as on place mats which are put on the children's desks at 
lunchtime. The children whose ^jdb it is to distribute the place mats 
have to place each mat in its proper place while children are away 
from their desks completing their group work. Since the children are 
away from- their desks while^ the place mats are being distributed, 
the^mat helpers have to be able to either read the name on the mat 
or at least match the name on the mat to the printed name on each 
desk in order to do their jobs. 

Jobs Charts Each week every child in Mrs. Mercer's class is 
given an assigned job to carry out. These jobs are listed on the Jobs 
Chart, Every child has a different job to do each week and each child 
eventually gets to do every job several times.. The children look at the 
Jobs Chart each Monday to read where their names are listed and after 
'patient daily reinforcement of the need to fulfill this responsibility, 
they eventually complete their ta^ks in a smooth, routine fashion. 



OUR JOBS 



i\re you here? 
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Additional Glimpses of the School j 

Since the days of Miss Chapln, parents have traditionally received 
their children's, report cards' at the end of each marking period during 
a fifteen-minute parent- teacher conference scheduled by the school. 
These conferences, under the leadership of Howard Best,' run like clock- 
work as they did in Miss Chapin's day - — and, on the average, 95 

percent of the parents attend; The week before" the conferences are to 
be'^^eld,, letters are sent home suggesting a time for the personal 
fifteen-minute conference. If this time is not. convenient, parents may 
call the 'School to arrange anothei^tlme that is convenient for them. 
The Friday before the conference wiek, notes are again sent home reminding 
parents of the conference time. The Monday of the conference Week, notes 
are' sent home reminding parents that their children will be dismissed ^ 
after lunch on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. In order to assure 
that all teachers are free by one o'clock, the lunch schedule is revised. 
Each day of the conference week, Mr. Best gets on the public address 
system and announces the altered lunch schedule to the school-. 

Each parent receives his or her child's report card during this 
conference and has the opportunity to discuss it with the teacher. 
The teacher ban take advantage of this time to share each Individual 
child's strengths .and weaknesses' and to tell how the pareht tian help. 
Many teachers also use this time to enlist volunteers to assist in 
the classroom.. Parents also have the opportunity during this conference 
time to talk with those teachers who meet with their children once a 
week to teach them art, music, science, mathematics, and lar^^uage arts.- 

Consistency is a prevalent theme at the Harriet Tubman School, a 
theme that is apparent in the individual classrooms as well as the 
school in general. The following descripti<>n of what occurred the 
day the annual Christmas assembly was to be held illustrates what was 
^t3T)ical in the school. 

^ The Christmas Assembly 

Heavy snow and ice in the morning oaused many people, living in 
Metrcpolis and the outlying suburbs to take from tu)o to three hours to 
get to work. It took two hours for me to go from my apartment to 
Harriet Tubman^ a distance of less than three miles. ' As my oar inched 
along in heavy traffic^ I figured the Christmas Assembly at Tubman vould 
begin a little loiter than expected — or^ most likely^ he postponed until 
tomorrow. That's what I was hoping^ Because it was after nine already 
and I had promised to deliver film and flashcubes to Mrs* Wingate — one, 
of the teachers whose class was performing in the intermediate grades' 
Christmas Assembly at ten o^clock. I had left my apartment at 8 o' clocks 
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it had taken an hour to get to a place that was only fovco blocks away* 

I got out of my car^ leaving it in the spot where it had been 

glued for the past fifteen minutes and joined the throngs of people 

waiting to use the piSlic telephones behind Gino's, The wait in the 

f -rigid ice and show surrounded by so many people calling in to say 

they 'd be late made me more sure than ever that the "Christmas Assembly 

would either be postponed or begin lobe* 

< 

I was wrong* When I finally got the school secretary j Mrs* Haines^ 
on the telephone, she told me that not only had the assembly not been 
postponed^ the primary grades' assembly had been in prog'ress for some 
time* By then, it was 9^:30* I continued on to Harriet Tubman, 
flabbergasted that in spite of the chaos the weather had caused the 
assembly had not been postponed; it had begun on time* 

I finally arrived half-an-hour later and the primary Usserribly, 
was still in progress; they were ''rmning late* " Later, I found 
that Mrs* Randolph, a third grade teacher who lived in another state 
and was in the midst of a pregnane^, was the only teacher in the entire 
school who was absent* 

, Mrs* Gray helped Mrs ^ Coombs with Her class and Ran,dolph's, who 
were to perform together* Mrs** Coombs' class was a little restless, 
due to the weather conditions, having to perform, etc*, and Mrs* Coombs 
was irritated with them. Mrs* Gray told her to relax, "Children will 
do this, " when the- children forgot a cue or appeared distracted* 
Then Mrs*. Gray's class performed and she stood in frtmt, saying the 
words with them* When the presentations were over, Mr* Best came forward 
to compliment the classes on their work and to thank parents for attending* 
"We could not do this without your support j" he told them, as he tells 
them virtually every time he addresses them* 

I went upstairs to deliver the film and flashcubes and found tJ^at 
Mrs* Wingate had Just arrived*. She wcjs bustling about trying to get 
her students' costumes on, etc* She Jald she'd been stuck in traffic 
on Seminole drive far three hours* j± was relieved to find the traffic 
jams and ice weren't^ figments op'ity imagination* 



Every student in the Harriet Tubman graduating class contributed a 
personal message to the yearbook. Near the back of the book under the 
title "The Graduates were listed the names of the eleven schools the 
graduates would be attending, what they wanted to be (artist, clerk, 
ttfScher, fireman, pi^incipal, singer, doctor, mechanic, pilot, actor, 
skater, lawyer, policeman, dancer, farmer) and the* names of their 
teachers 4nd administrators ♦ Then, under the words "Ain't No Stoppin' 
Us Nowl" were listed the first namearj of every student in the graduating 
class* This was followed by the graduating classres' "Last Will and 
Testament/' 
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"The yearbook was developed, wit^h the help of the students, by 
the school^s Language^ Arts teacher, Mrs, Golden. The cover was off-set 
printed (thanks to the funding of the Home School Association) and 
designed by a teacher who is also an artist. The yearbook theme was 
"Knowledge is Power" and this was written within a circle in the middle 
of the yearbook's; cover along with the name of the school and class of 
1980, and the words: ^ 



Graduation is the ultimate goal within the Harriet Tubman School, 
but throughout their matriculation at the school, achievement and 
progress are rewarded daily in classrooms, on report cards, "2nd in 
awards assemblies held for both primary- and intermediate-grade students 
in the spring of each. year. Programs are professionally printed up with 
funds from Home and School for these awards assemblies, as well as for 
graduation. Many teachers have their own awards-presentation assemblies 
within their classrooms, enabling them to give official recognition for 
achieve ^nt or progress in more areas than time allows in the larger 
school-wide assemblies. 



At graduation f the theme, appropriate to the Harriet Tubman 
philosophy f was "Believe in Yourself." Preparations were elaborate: 
Home and School financed professionally-'printed programs for the 
occasion and students rehearsed a full week before the event. The 
graduating class of eighth graders, their family, friends, and teachers 
were invited to attend. The auditorium, beautifully decorated by Home 
and School,, was jam-^packed, and numerous teachers of the other classes 
in the school maneuvered to get away from their rooms to peer through 
the crowded doorways of the auditorium for a look at the handsome 
graduates in their suits and dresses. 

On the stage at the front of the auditorium sat ^ the three people 
who would speak to the audience: Mr. Best, the president of the student 
council, and the keynote speaker. Dr. Walden, a professor from the 
school where Mr. Best is attaining a doctorate. The theme of all the 
brief speeches reinforced the Believe-^in-^Yourself theme: the speakers 
told of people. Black and White, who were able to succeed against 
seemingly overwhelming hardships. Walden spoke, and then the class 
valedictorian, who built up a rhythmic cadence, saying, "believe in 
yourself, know you can do it if you try." The graduates sang "America 
the Beautiful," then the student valedictorian introduced Mr. Best. 



Believe in yourself 
and you can really make 
if you try. 
Believe in yourself 
with self-respect, 
and self-reliance 
your guide. 
Believe in yourself. 



Graduation 
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"I am very proud to introduce a man who comes from this 
neighborhood. He went to Harriet Tubman^ then went to school long 
. enough to become a principal. We were fortunate \that he chose to 
come back to Harriet Tubman* Even now he is improving himself by 
continuing school* Soon he will be Dr. Best. I am very proud to 
introduce our principal f Mr. Best!" The people in the audience 
applauded loudly and emotionally at the end of this introduction. 
Some stood up and saidf "YesI" 

Mr. Best smiled broadly and thanked everyone for coming. Ha 
told the many parents attending that the children could not have gotten 
to this point without their help. He admonished thein, as he always 
does, to take good care of their children and then proceeded to present 
the awards for student achievement. The first was named after Miss 
^Chapinf and was given for student achievement. Others included^an 
award contributed by Home and School ^ and one given by Omega Psi Bhi, 
a national hlack fraternity.^ ' ' 

Mr. Best congratulated the sixth grade teachers and students 
for working so hard to boost achievement, and for putting on such a 
good graduation. He lavished even more praise on the teacher who took 
charge ot the preparations for graduation. As praise was given, he 
asked each person receiving it to stand and receive a thunderous 
applause. j 

■ I 

Mr. Best joked aJbout how hard it was to get some of the boys 
and girls to behave properly, as well as come dressed as nicely as 
they were today. ''Some of the boys and girls still aren't speaking 
to me," he laughed. 

He then went into the history of excellence at Harriet Tubman 
(as he often does) and anecdotes about Miss Chapin^ He told how she 
jbelieved in excellence and that every student could achieve, and that 
she always gave a book for a gift or an award. He asked how many in 
the audience had attended Harriet Tubman; and about a quarter of them 
raised their hands. 

I He then introduced Miss Barrett, a retired teacher who had earhed 
a reputation for excellent teaching long before any of the older teachers 
who presently taught at Harriet Tubman had. Iri fact, Mrs. Gray had 
spoken of Miss Barrett as a legend, and my father in his numerous fond 
reminiscences about Harriet Tubman and the "fabulous" teachers there, 
often singled her out as the best teacher he had ever had. At Mr. Best's 
insistence. Miss Barrett, who used to be Mr. Best's fourth grade teacher, 
went up to the stage to speak to the audience. She told us some more 
about Miss Chapin — what a gracious and loving woman she was arid how Afr. 
Best had been Miss Chapin' s" favorite." 

The school counselor then came forward to call the names of the 
high 'Schools the graduates would be attending and to have the students 
stand when their name and future school was called. The, audience 
applauded loudly when each group of students and the school they would 
be attending was called. They would be going to eleven different high 
schools- across the city, many of which had highly competitive entrance 
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requirements. A vbry big deal was made of all of this: letting the 
graduates know that they had succeeded in achieving an important 
milestone, and that they should "believe in themselves" and their 
abilities to achieve excellence. Then the class sang "Lift Every 
Voice," the Black National Anthem. 

"Remember, this is a school for children; they are our greatest 
concern," said Mr. Best as he returned to the stage'. "Parents, 
without your help, they would not have made it. The key is working 
together." He then went on to give the charge to the grs^duates; he 
told them that if ' they were graduating from senior high school, they 
would be turning over their tassels at this moment. 

Mr. Best had the Severely Physically Impaired (SPI) graduates 
wheeled forward first to be congratulated and receive their applause. 
Harriet Tubman is the only school in District 13 to have three full 
SPI classes. This was a highly emotional moment and many in the 
auditorium had tears in their eyes. After the SPI graduates left, 
Mr.^ Best told us that these students had now completed their 
educational careers-, since the government provides no further 
education for them. 

He charged the parents to help their children realize how 
fortunate they are, and to believe in themselves. "Without your 
help," he told them again, "they could never have made it.... 
Remember, this is p school for children; they are our first concernV- 

"Now, I put you against any kids in this city," Mr. Best said, 
turning to the graduates., whose faces reflected the significance of 
this event in .their lives — living in a -society wherein a majority 
of people like themselves drop out of high school* 

"You have now earned the right to go out the front door of this 
school," Mr. Best told the graduates, who were beaming broadly now, 
"because that is the door you will come back in." The pianist played 
"Pomp And Circumstance" while the graduates filed out through the 
front door of the school in well-^rehearsed fashion. 

* it it * 



One is In danger of magnifying the uniqueness of any situation 
when describing it in depth. There is a danger of the reader's 
believing, -after reading this in-depth account, that the success 
experienced at Harriet Tubman was due to circumstances unique to it, 
factors that could not be duplicated. In fact, most of the factors 
that appear to account for the success of the school are not unique 
to it at all, but factors that were common in the vast majority of 
the successful schools described in the review of the literature 
in chapter two:(l) strong leadership, (2) high expectations, (3) 
strong emphasis on reading and writing, (4) strong emphasis on phonics 
and the teaching of spelling patterns, (5) careful evaluation of 
progress, and (6) .parental involvement, 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



* INTERLOCKING PROFILES. 



The obseir/er undertook the following interlocking profiles to trace 
interactions ainong individuals whose lives touch because of some relation 
to the school and/or community. It is hoped that the profiles or 
'Wtworks'' of interaction illuminate features of the school-community-home 
experience that might go unremarked otherwise. The profiles are not 
intended to provide corirprehensive information about the individuals in 
their relation to any aspect of their lives or to one another. Rather, 
they represent the observer's experience of the individuals in the 
contexts' noted over a period of several months. The pattern of the 
observations' was initial concentration on the subject, lasting from a few 
days to no more than a week's time, followed by periodic re-establishment 
of contact over the period of months. As a result, contact was both 
planned and incidental. 

Mrs, Porter^ Sara^ and Mrs ^ MeToer^ Mrs, Poirter is a divorced 
woman in her early thirties. She has been living in the government 
housing projfect for a year and is a welfare recipient. She has several 
children who do not live with her and two who do. She resides in a 
two-bedroom apartment on an upper floor in one of the high-rises, 
considered by residents to be the least desirable of the housing units, 
competing unfavorably with the single-unit, row house dwellings that 
surround the taller buildings. She states, as do other parents I inter- • 
viewed in the high-rise, that she has put in an application to be trans- 
ferred to a house (one of the low-rise units) but that no action ;has 
been taken. She complains, as do other parents, that it seems one needs 
"connections" in order to be transferred, 

TKe apartment itself is sparsely furnished. The general impression 
is one of lack of material comforts, although* there is a stereo set and 
a television as well as a set of encyclopdia, in this instance. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica , There are also magazines: Good Housekeeping , 
Sports Illustrated , Newsweek, and Psychology Today . Mrs, Porter apologies 
for her housekeeping. Over the telephone when we are setting up times 
for visits and when I enter the apartment, she mentions the housekeeping — 
that she is having difficulty getting to it, that she is going to spend 
all day the next day on it, and the like. The laundry is often mentioned 
in the same way. She seems burdened in the early visits by necessities 
that she wants to deal with and just doesn't seem target to; the impression 
becomes noteworthy in light of later developments, 
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She ia burdened also by the Jfact that she has enrolled in two 
courses a,t the local extension oJf tjie coinwunity college-r-cQurses in 
accounting and in Spanishr^and has not attended for seyeral sessions; 
she wonders if she will be able to catch up. Mrs. Porter is talkative 
and appears open but distracted. She wants to become involved politically 
in the neighborhood and mentions that in the recent election, she Jiad to 
go to some lengths to find out how to place her ballot when the voting 
machine broke down in her district. She knows the names of the local 
party officials and representatives. She has already hosted a meeting of 
parents of Harriet Tubman — parents who reside in the high rise — and is 
disappointed that the school representative did not take steps to 
encourage further meetings. 

Mrs* Porter works part-^time as a parent-scholar in one of the 
classrooms at Harriet Tubman. She states that she enjoys learning and 
re-learning with the children* She wants her children to get a good 
educaticii and believes she will find a way to make that wish a reality. 
The words and' the mannerisms project vitality of mind and .spirit. Mrs. 
Porter seems to be a doer, even possibly an activist. There is for the 
observer an impression of dissonance in experiencing the woman against 
the background of the room, with its "functional" starkness — its cinder- 
block walls and drab paint and dark tile floors. Mrs. Portar^s smile "~ 
is bright but distant* She does not, for all her talkativeness and ^ 
apparent confidences, appear to be an easy person to get to know. 

SarUy the kindergartener, is an energetic child at home. Also, she 
likes doing her homework and never has to be forced to do it. In 
particular, she likes "writing" — printing letters of the alphabet. On 
one occasion, after having read a storybook aloud to me — a performance 
that was half word-recognition and half memorization — she painstakingly 
copies the information on the book*s cover, then picks up an empty raisins 
box from the table and copies everything on the box. It is evident that 
die likes the "performance" aspects of copying, and then presenting the 
product for comments* In my first experience of Sara, she is seated on 
the floor in front of the television, which she is ignoring for the momei^t, 
and is printing letters randomly remembered from her school work. 
Typically, Sarahs range .of activity in any afternoon can be broad, 
considering the confinement of the apartment. She may choose to read one- 
moment, skate across the tile floor the next — on real skates — and then 
use the back of a stuffed reclining chair as a sliding board. Or again, 
she may turn on the record player and dance, mimicking the steps popular 
among older children. 

Sara's reading and writing activities at present are closely related 
to her need to be noticed and praised. She .wants me to put a star on her 
paper to indicate I have liked what she has written and insists that the 
star cover the face of the paper, to the extent of being what I feel is a 
defacement of the work. Mrs. Porter says that her daughter often asks 
after doing her homework, "Do you think Mrs. Mercer will like it? Do you 
think she'll be pleased?" . 

The performance aspect of Sara's reading arid writing skills is 
encouraged by her mother. In a casual taping session with Sara and 
neighbor-childi;en, in which the children are b^ing "interviewed" by me 
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and otherwise saying whatever they want, Mrs* Porter says, **Sara, go 
get your book and read it into the machine*" Sara brings in the same 
book, half-memorized, that she has read aloud for me on a previous 
occasion. Another child, who is telling a story at the time is 
interrupted. Sara reads, while the other children, as well as the 
three adults in the room, listen. Whenever the other children try 
to interject comments about the book or anything else, they are 
quieted by the adults although the reading takes as long as ten minutes. 
Then, Sara wants everybody to be quiet again while the tape plays back 
the full reading. At one point she covers her ears with her hands and 
tries to shut everybody else out. A neighbor-child (in whose parents* 
apartment the taping has occurred) Sarahs age picks up the book and 
begins "reading" the pictures. Sara angrily tries to tak^ the book 
away, saying several times, "She can^t even read." Mrs. Porter asks 
that they not tear the book, then asks the neighbor-child, "Don^t you 
have a book like this?" to which the response is a shake of the head. 
The book is^ one Mrs.l Porter has gotten through a free service at the 
school. 

Later, Sara performs an impromptu dance to a popular tune while 
the adults and other children watch. Mrs. Porter laughs appreciatively. 

Sara is encouraged to talk. She often interrupts the conversations 
of adults to tell about something on T.V. or ask a question or pake a 
comment, sometimes prefacing her request or statement with the words, 
"Excuse me." Mrs. Porter listens with apparent interest until the 
matter is expressed and then responds in some way, either through 
smiling or laughter, if appropriate, or a comment. If the interruption 
becomes frequent,, she will say, "Now go look at T.V. or read your 
book while I talk to ." 



At home, Sara will pick up adult reading materials, an encyclopedia 
Volume or an advertisement or one of her brother's sports magazines and 
try to read them, fastening on words here and there she recognizes. 

I learn first from Mrs. Porter that Sara Is "bright." She says 
of her daughter: "Sara knows I expect her to bring home good grades." 
On one occasion, when I say that I wish I could see Sara five or six 
years hence, Mrs. Porter says, "It "really would be interesting to 
follow one child a number of years — one gifted child." Then she mentions, 
as example, an article in Psychology Today abput the Terman study of 
gifted children. Mrs. Porter also states that pediatricians and 
p^sychiatrists who write about children often use their own children as 
stibjects. Whatever the reason for the comments, it is clear that she 
considers her own daughter gifted and has interpreted my comnient in 
that light, although I was expressing interest in a more generalized 
fashion in the shaping of Sara as a person. 

Sara did not have regular bedtime hours. She would at times stay 
up late playing music — according to her mather, brother and friends~if 
the adults were also up; and on two occasions when I picked her up for ' 
school, she was^ obviously still in need of sleep. Because of lateness. 
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on thosle days she went to school without breakfast or with, a limited 
breakfast— i.e. , a piece of fruit. 

At hoitje, Sara was not timid in the company of adults — her mother- or 
other^. She might ask "Why?" when 4old by her mother to do something she 
didn^jfc want to do. In the neighbor's apartment., she went into a Back 
room ;and came out, to the neighbor's dismay, wich a towel from the fresh 
laundry wrapped around her body. On my second visit, she said to me, 
"Yoii) came here to see hoy we live." 

' The Sara I encountered in her home was aggressive, talkative, 
confident, and a bit flamboyant. 

I was, therefore i unprepared for the teacher' s and assistant ' s 
comments that Sara's problem was that she was "babyish" and "immature!" 
Certainly I nad seen prankishness, but the dt^scriptions didn't sound 
like the child who had insisted one afternoon on leading me several 
blocks through the neighborhood to find her mother who, Sara was 
convinced, was at the laundromat. 

The following notes illustrate what was typically Sara's experience 
in class: 

The assistant teacher asks Sara to bring her workbook to 
the table to be checked. That done, Sara is told to put 
the book away. Sara takes the wrong "route" to the storage 
shelf, and Mrs. Merpe^ (jthe teacher) calls her back, tells 
another child to show her the right route to take. Mrs. 
Mercer says, "After seven months of kindergarten — " and 
shakes her heiad. "You may be Mommy's baby, but you're not 
my baby. Take your finger out of your mouth.'* 

At circle time, the children are volunteering to give the 
full name of one other child in the classroom. Sara 
volunteers and stands up but doesn't give the full name. 
Mrs. Mercer has to ask her several times to "speak up." 

Sara is called upon to^read, and she begins reading in 
the wrong place. Joyce, the child seated next to her, 
tries to help, but Mrs* Mercer says, "Don't show her. 
She should be paying attention." Joyce d'«-aws her hand 
away. Another child is called upon; then Mrs. Mercer 
calls on Sara again. Sara still hasn't found the right 
place on the page. Joyce tries again to help and is 
caught the second, time. Joyce tries once more, but Sara 
doesn't get it right. Finally, Joyce has to indicate the 
right place with Mrs. Mercer's permission. The reading 
done, children are asked to open their homework books. 
Sara begins turning pages at the front of her book. ^ Mrs. 
Merger says, "Sara, that's the silly way to do it; we're 
at the back 1 of the book." Joyce tries to show Sara where 
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to turn* Sara stilJL can^t find the right page* Joyce 
shakes her head solicitously and smiles* She shows Sara 
again* When called upon, Sara does not know the answer* 

Sara is attentive during library story hour hut not 
overtly responsive; she does not laugh or smile* Back, 
in class, she is last to open her workbook and write 
her name on the page* She yawns frequently* When she 
finishes the page, she waits rather than going on to the 
next page — seems to he waiting for instructions, although 
instructions have been given* She gets up to go blow 
her nose and returxML to the wrong seat* Boy says angrily, 
"That^s my seat." she gets up and goes to her seat, 
says spftly, "I*m sorry," and yawns. 

She waits in line to have her workbook checked; she 
has not torn the pages out of her workbook, as Mrs. 
Mercer has Instructed. When it*s her turn, Sara is told 
to go back and tear the pages out. She does not approach 
the creaslng-and-tearlng process correctly (Mrs. Mercer 
has previously told the children how to go about it), and 
therefore cannot tear the pages out. Frustrated, she 
puts thumb In her mouth and holds her ear. Suddenly she 
yanks the pages hard, and they come out. She receives 
three dots for her work. Mrs. Mercer says, "This is 
good, but you should have gotten four dots (the maximum)." 

Mrs* Mercer says that Sara doesn't pay attention, that Sara wants 
to do just what she wants to do. She says that it will be a "liability 
if Sara gets a teacher (in first grade) who treats her as if she^s 
cute. She Is cute, but I would never let her know." 

The. accounts given above might suggest that Sara does below-^average 
work. However, the opposite is the case. The children in Mrs. Mercer^s 
class are grouped homogeneously, according to the level of work done in 
class, considered in conjunction with standardized test scores, and 
Sara is In the top-performance group. In spite of the fact that Sara 
was often late to class or absent (19 times in one semester), she 
scored consistently in the top five percent of the class on exams — 
teacher-made as well as standardized. "She*s so bright," Mrs. Mercer 
says, "it*s a shame she's late and absent so much." 

In general, Sara's behavior in class is subdued, carefully polite, 
and at times distracted. She watches what other children are doing. 
On one occasion, when Sara had made '*100" on a teacher-made exam in 
spite of having been absent three days in the previous week, the teacher 
said, "Sara is all right as long as she is working by herself. If otiher 
children are present, she is so busy looking, at them, she can't do her 
own work." 

I did observe Sara trying to shut other children out. On one 
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occasion, she was annoyed with other children at the table who were 
counting alotid during a math, exercise^ She said repeatedly, "Don't 
count out loud>" frowned angrily and wouldn't work. Pinally, she asked 
the assistant for dividers Ctwo pieces of cardboard fashioned to stand 
on-end to form a makeshift study carrel) • The a'ssistant moved her to 
an individual seat. On another occasion, she was late getting started 
with her reading exercise because she had spent excessive time adjusting 
her "carrel" so that she would have as much. privacy as possible. As 
in the example above, she might start out at the table with other child-- 
ren and then have to be moved to an individual seat, for reasons that 
were work-related and not disciplinary. 

At odd moments, I glimpsed the personality I had seen at home. 
Sara sometimes "danced" at her seat while she was waiting for her work 
to be checked or at other moments in-between activities. The dancing 
consisted mainly of movements from the waist up — swaying and finger- 
popping motions* At times she would skip to the bathroom and back. 

It was apparent to me that Sara's babyishness and ineptness were 
often just sleepiness, a poksibility--that the teacher was sensitive to, 
although she had no way of anprgjedtating to what extent the likelihood 
existed. On one occasion, Mrs. Mercer shook her finger, not unkindly, 
at Sara. "You need to go to bed early, so you won't be tired in the 
morning." 

Mrs. Mercer says to Sara, "I wish Mother would spend a day in the 
classroom; then Mother would know what I mean." At the moment, Sara 
is attempting to find the proper shelf on which to place her finished 
work, a task Mrs. Mercer feels could have been simply accomplished if 
Sara had been "paying attention*" 

Sara's mother says, in speaking about the classroom, "I can't 
bear to stand there and watch. Mrs. Mercer gives Sara such a hard 
time. It's all I can do to keep from interfering." The comment is 
not made in relation to any prompting on my part, and significantly, 
Mrs. Porter is smiling as she speaks. She has deferred to Mrs. Mercer's 
judgment in the matter, and she speaks again of how "hard Sara tries" 
to please the teacher. 

'Mrs. Mercer admits readil:* that she wears a stem, unsmiling face 
much of the time. The reason, she says, is that she doesn't want the 
children to feel they can "get away" with behavior that disrupts 
classroom proceedings, and she wants to keep their minds focused in 
seriousness. Mrs. Mercer believes that the purpose of kindergarten is 
to prepare children academically for first grade; the purpose is not 
"play." 

In her orientation for parents of children who are entering her 
kindergarten class, Mrs. Mercer stresses that she emphasizes language 
and comprehension in her teaching — and she defines co^rehension for the 
j)arents as "thinking." On two days of the week, for one hour each, day, 
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Mrs. Mercer's kindergarteners have arts anti crafts. The heart of each, 
day of the week, however, barring trip days, is devoted -t;o reading, 
writing and arithmetic in some form. 

,The classroom is ordered in such a way that all the materials 
children use — ^workbooks, cut-out letters, games, etc. — ^have a storage 
place which children must learn to honor. For example, in the mornings 
children take turns in "writing" on the flannel board, using letters 
that are kept , in alphabetical stacks in a box. The letters must be 
returned to the stacks in such a'^ay that 'every letter fits exactly over 
its counterparts, so that the letters will be immediately recognizable. 
In that way, children receive visual reinforcement of alphabetical 
sequence each time they open the box. Regardless 4is to hew loug it 
takes a child to put the letters away so that every "al',^ for instance, 
fits perfectly over every other "a"— the stems all, turned in the same 
direction — ^Mrs. Mercer will insist that the job not be aband9ned until 
it is completed correctly, even 'if the other^.children have beguii another 
activity* In the sajae vein, the children are taught to use certain 
"routes". through the classroom to get from onp point to the other — 
trash can, bathroom, etc. — ^d they will be stopped and made to return 
to the original point to start ^1 over again when the proper route 
has been ignored. The routes have all been pre-determined by Mrs* 
Mercer for obtaining maximum efficiency of movement o£ children about 
the classroom, so that they are least likely to interfere with the 
activities of others. 

These examples are pointed out to illustrate the tone of the 
classroom. The same concern for exactness and order and for efficiency 
of use of time is evidenced in every activity of the day — whether 
children ' are removing their coats in the moiming or preparing for lunch 
or engaging in an academic exercise. A lesson that occurred one 
morning following a trip the students had taken earlier in the week to 
the zoc, illustrates the latter: 

Before the class started, Mrs. Mercer had placed the names of zoo 
animals at the back of the dlasstbom, on the wall* She did not call 
attention to those words while the children were engaged in playing seat 
games (puzzles, constructions, and the like), always the first activity, 
of the day; but at circle time, she asked the children to tell her, 
without looking around, what was new at the back of the classroom. Then 
again without looking back at the wall, children were asked to identify 
from memory animals cthey had seen at the zoo; the child who raised his 
or her hand to answer could not name an animal another child had already 
ndtoed. If a chiJLd said, "lion," then he or she had to go to the back 
ofVhe classroom, study the word, then return and spell it correctly 
on a large pad set up in front of the circle so that everyone -could 
see. If the child misspelled the word, he or she had tb return to the 
wall I ^tudy- it again^ re-attempt the spelling* Of course^ "elephant 
and "monkey" presented greater problems than "lion'^and "tiger." And 
children who were not swift in raising their hands were left to remember 
animals least easily recalled. The rules were followed to the letter. 
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h6vever> alj^ugh several children had to return again and again to the 
wall while the ei^rcise was continuing with, the other children. Such, 
an activity, which, if pursued to the extent thit every child had a 
turn. Would potentially consume much of the day, might be cut^ short 
by scheduling (timfe f or lunch, time for group work, etc.) although. ^ 
children who had begwi the process — i.e., named an animal no one else 
had named, and then gone to the wall to study the spelling — had to 
complete the assignment either then or at some stated time before the 
day was over (as "before lunch"). ^ 

Mrs. Mercer readily points out, whether to child or to observer 
or parent, that she is teaching survival skills for "first grade" — 
interpreted generously to include all of her students* academic 
careers — as well as reading, writing and arithmetic. Those skills 
Include the ability to follow directions and to concentrate on a task 
tcr its completion as well as the ability to be observant of and attentive 
to whatever the .teacher presents. She saysr repeatedly to the children, 
"I don^t know what you* re goijxg to do in first grade. In first grade, 
the teacher isn*t going to tell you but once, and if you^re not listen- 
ing, you* 11 be in trouble." 

The classroom is ordered so that children work in groups during 
the hour or more devoted to the heaviest concentration of basics 
development. The three groups, representing children *s performance on 
tests (teacher-made and standardized) rotate — i.e., while group one 
is reading, group two is writing, and group three is doing math. At 
Mrs. Mercer *s direction, the groups change places in the classroom. 
During the time of my observations, Mrp. Mercer always conducted the 
reading lessons,, whereas classroom assjlstants conducted writing and 
math for the groups. Circle times are scheduled after group time and 
before lunch, an arrangement which allows children to leave their 
group work at staggered paces and to have some station immediately to 

to; the strategy minimized the amount of time children spend that 
is undefined for them. 



A product of a Black, middle-class background, Mrs. Mercer attended 
predominantly White public schools as a child (her parents sent her 
across school boundaries, having argued successfully that if a White 
child of their neighborhood could do so, then their child was eligible), 
then matriculated 'at the state university. She was an achiever in 
school, and her parents had expectations of her teaching in some school, 
White or integrated, far rempved from the type of school that Harriet 
Tubman-n-which serves the children of low-income Black ftoilies — is. 
Mrs. Mercer taught in a suburban school her first years out of college, 
then transferred into the city and to Harriet Tubman, which was one 

j>JE_Ja»Q_Aaslgxua<^ 

her. She selected Harriet Tubman because she knew someone who had 
attended there arid had recommended it as the better choice. 
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Mrs. Mercer admits that she "fell in love" with the children she 
had been warned to avoid. She found them attractive and bright and 
eager to learn, as much so as children she had encountered in the 
suburban setting. She says she asked herself why the children in her 
classroom at Harriet Tubman shouldn't receive as good instruction as 
children of families more privileged economically*/ Then she committed 
herself to providing what she believed to be quality instruction for 
her pupils; quality instruction, as she understood it, meant academic 
challenge in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

As a consequence^ in her classroom, Mrs. Mercer disallows the kind 
of atmosphere that would make school "fun" for children — extension of 
the play life of the earlier years — carrying what she would consider 
to be minimal responsibilities and providing entertaining distractions 
through a "curriculum stressing games, sand play, constructions, arts 
and crafts, and the like. She tells the parents and she tells the 
children and she tells whoever else is interested that her instructional 
style is chosen deliberately to keep the children focused upon the work 
at hand, which. is- to learn "as much as they can" of the basics vnile 
they're in kindergarten. "I^^can't do anything about what happens 
when they leave my classroom (graduate from kindergarten and encounter 
other teachers), but I can see to it that they've had a good foundation, 
says Mrs. Mercer. 

Her teaching style is traditional. Children are discouraged from 
talking to one another or. assisting one another in their work (unless 
requested to do so by the teacher). They are expected to sit up 
straight whether at their desks or at circle time. There is no "free 
play" as such scheduled for any time of day. However, children who have 
been particularly conscientious may be awarded special privileges — e.g., 
a "basketball game" played with cloth ball and net in the hallway. 
(In that particular practice, Mrs. Mercer may be said to be less strict 
than others at the school; the game, which she played along with the 
children, received some frowns from passing personnel because of the 
unaccustomed level of noise.) 

Although Mrs. Mercer says, "I want them .(the children) to think 
I'm mean," she does not present a consistently stern, forbidding mask. 
Often she will scold first, then soften her tone, as, below: 

Mrs. Mercer (harshly): "I didn't tell you to open your book, 
Sara." Then softly, as if to aid Sara in the task: "You should have 
your paper on top of your book." Then, "You're going to^read to me 
first." She also uses affectionate terms at times to soften the 
command, as in the following example, which also demonstrates harshness 
followed by gentleness: 

Mrs. Mercer: ^¥ou'relioidto "Hurry * 

up. Sweetie. Just write your name. You have to go back later and do 
the date. You should be finished. Everybody else is finished." Now 
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and then as a reward for performance, she will also hug a child. 

Sara's behavior might dif<fer In a group conducted by one of the • 
teacher-assistants, l^e following notes illustrate: 

The group work Is writing, conducted by a mild-mannered 
teaching assistant. Children are'copying letters., Sara 
is behind the others in page work because of absenteeism,^ 
but quickly catches up. - 

Sara says, "I'm finished, I'm finished," then yawns ^ 
hard. Yawns again. She looks up and sees a girl from 
the math group (middle group) standing near her chair 
and says, "What you doing over here?". While other chi],dren's 
work is being checked by the assistant, Sara^ "dances" at 
seat, stamping her feet in time,^ then gets, up and wriggles 
, her body. She looks over another child's shoulder, then . 
^ ' sits and begins exploring pages further ^long in the book. / 
Continues "dancing" in seat, gets up and ^ys, "I'm 
finished," then says to the assistant, "Hurry up and do 
that" (checking work of other children). She examines 
books on a shelf but does not open one, stands and leans 
over vthe ta^l^r slides 'back Into the chair (other children 
are all seated), gets up and dances again, catches observer 
looking at her and sits down, starts bouncing in her chair *^ 
as soon as the observer looks away. She examines the books 
again, opens one briefly, then puts it back, picks up her 
workbook and says, "I*m after her." Assistant tells her 
to sit down and wait. She begins looking at pictures in 
he;? workbook, says, "Eagle. Eagle," then gets up, starts 
to siEMown again, misses chair and falls. Gets up, 
whirls, dances, takes her book to the assistant as all 
the children rise to get in line to move to the next section 
s for groiip work. 

Sara would never say "Hurry up and do that" to Mrs. Mercer. The 
Sara who emerges in the foregoing notes is more nearly like the Sara 
I observed at home — playful, aggressive verbally, and unafraid of the 
adults at hand— than the Sara who appears in the previous notes. 

Mrs. Porter says frankly that her attitude towards discipline is 
Car more lax than that of Mrs. Mercer's and that projected by the school' 
i'.dminlstration. She smiles and shrugs, conveying by her manner that 
fjhe^has no fixed opinions in either direction. She says, "I watch them 
(school personnel) , and I can go along with it as long as it (strictness 
of 4iscipline) doesn't get out of hand." At the same time, her manner 
suggests that she isn't convinced that her own approach is the last word. 
She is well aware of ^e adjustment Sara pist make from the home .environ- 
ment to that of school. Of Mrs. Mercer, she says, "She teaches the way 
she was taught, and I guess she figures that, since she learned, that 
(approach) must be the best way." 
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Mrs. Mercer has no sympathy— for- teachers who say, "How much, can 
1 do? Their mothers have them for twenty hours; I have ,them for only 
four hours." She says that the school hours are sufficient if the time 
is used wisely, .At tt^e same time, she does not minimiz4 the impact 
of tliie home. Ir! the orientation session with parents,' sne says, 
"Parents are the best teachers* If you read, your children will read. 
Let them see you read." She advises parents to make use of available 
aids such as the "Back to School" section of the city 's ^black-Kjriented 
newspaper as well as sectipns of other city 'papers that proydde tips 
on teaching aJSi on activities that can be undertaken at home — e.g., 
.puppetry. . She asks. parents to read to their children. She advises them 
with regards to homework C"Take ten minutes and read the directions, 
then ask if she/he understands. .The homework has to be signed, but 
don^t correct it")« She tells parents ways they can assist the child 
in practicing aspects of school york without correcting specific 
lessons. 
' ♦ 

In addition the parent-orientation provides safety Information 
and an overview of the daily classroom schedule; provides information- 

* about trips; .gives^arents the routine for requesting conferences ^ 
("call the office and say you want one"); gives tips on helping children 

'assume responsibility ("Don't put homework book and, library book in 
the bag for the chlld"^; provides Information about library^ cards - 
("Children can get one as soon a they can print their names") ; and the 
like. The orientation 'Is^ held in the class.room — parents, sit in chairs 
brought in for the occasion; Mrs. Mercer stands near her desk. The 
tone she assumes is teachet"!^ but approachable. 

Mrs. Mercer grew up in a neighborhood that was "over the top" — 
one that was economically and socially for Blacks advanced over other 
neighborhoods represented in the "bottom to top" continuum. She 
lives in an apartment near the neighborhood she grew up in and attends 
church on a street that marks a dividing line between the "top" and 
"over the tou." Her personal lifestyle is a quiet one that revolves 
essentially «oun^ home, her children, a few friends, relatives — many 
ox who aM professionals— church and women's social ^ and educational 
organizations. ^ 

Mrs* Porter's early life was spent in various residencies in 
several sections of the city, including some years spent in the neigh- 
borhood in which she now lives. She does not consider her pr^isent 
residence and circumstances to be permanent* She believes that much 
better, is in store for her even though she does not know exactly .what 
form the improvement will take or just how it will come about. Improve- 
ment has to do with getting out of the projects and getting more education 
and having a good, job with salary enough that she doesn*t have to worry 
so much about making ends meet. Improvement also ha4 to do with 
persq|ial associations — having neighbors and friends whose aspirations _ 
and activities will provide a "push" for herself. As she says it: 
"...a community^ . .on the move, that wduld motivate you to go out and 
get a job and^ to upgrade your Income .so that you could realize some 
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of the better things in life, you know, sort of like to build up your 
morale. This' immediate community that I live in, I )!:ean, you don't 
have to prove anything h(^re*'» 

Mrs, Porter does not show up for her job as a parent-scholar for 
a week. During that week Sara also is absent several days from school* 
Mrs. Porter tells me finally that she is having some emotional diffi- 
culties and mentions matters she just can't seem to get together, 
matters, having to do with housekeeping, laundry, getting the -children 
to school, and the like. She says she has not gotten back to her 
college classes and. has had to drop them. She says that she has been 
staying in the house all day everyday and not caring to go outside. 
We discuss emotijons, my own and hers, and how difficult it is sometlaies 
to keep oneself going. .1 tell her about a psychiatrist I have visited, 
and I offer to m^e an appointment for her. 

Mrs. Porter tells me that she prefers to go to a neighborhood 
health center. She also tells me that she has made* an appointment to 
talk to a pastor in a church near the projects, a church located inside 
the triangle. She tells me that if those moves prove not to be helpful, 
she wiliL see the psychiatrist I have recommended. 

My^home- visits-end shortly thereafter. Hrs. Porter goes to the 

health center and receives assistance th^t helps her begin functioning 
better. The children begin attending school more regularly. Sl^e 
makes a new friend and begins looking for a job. She also begins to 
become seriously involved with community politics. 



Discussion 

„ y 

A number of issues are raised by the foregoing prpfiles. One has 
to do with the impact of the observer. To what extent was the behavior 
of the three individuals — mother, child and teacher — a response to the 
presence of an outsider? Certainly there. were instances in which Mrs. 
Porter was Impatient with Sara and raisfed her voice, occasionally in 
the presence of the observer. The general tone of Mrs. Porter's manner 
with Sara, however, was conciliatory. She appeared to some extent to 
be apologetic about her "laxness" (her own word) and said on one 
occasion that it was difficult to 'be "strict" in the projects; the 
apartments were small, the elevators were often broken, and there was 
no play area on the floors outside the apartments — all of which meant 
that children^. suffered a ^^sense of confinement because of the physical 
.environment. In addition ,'a|he equated strictness with the holding of 
one's children apart from c&her children, which she felt under the 
circumstances was. unrealistic. 

There-Is the-lftauet-Qf../'perfxmnancjg^^^ of the obsery^er. 

Clearly, Mrs. Porter wanted to Impress others with Sara's reading ability. 
The presense of the observer simply provided opportunity for occurrences 
that i^ere already considered desirable by all concerned, including, in 
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the example given of Sarahs taped perfonnance,j Mrs* Porter's neighbors* 

Mrs* Porter is an astute observer herself and was certainly aware 
that the outsider, given the nature of the observational If ocus, would 
make note of such a cpmment as that concerning the Terman study and thp. 
use of psychologists' children for purposes of study* The significant 
factors? however, are that she had read the article (she had a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine) and that the comment was appropriate to the moment 
and would probably not have been made otherwise* Mrs* Porter was not 
one to miss seizing upon such an opportunity for display of her own 
gifts; she was a performer herself in the sense 'of being able to 
appreciate what behavior would be most likely noticed as well as when 
and for what purpose, and then being able to rise to the occasio;ii. 
When I mentioned, in the course of . preparing this report, that I was 
ever aware of her complexity and that the profile of her was proving 
somewhat difficult, she responded by reading to me a letter that had 
been- written some yeats. earlier by an associate as a_p_erj5onal_ref erence 
for school enrollment and pointed out to me that she felt the character-- 
ization was accurate. She was trying to be helpful and at the same 
time was "cueing" me. Mrs. Porter admitted that she had many "faces'' 
and. that she believed it was necessary in the urban environment to be 
able to "toll with the punches" and to have a "self" ready to cope with 
every occasion 'While maintaining personal reserve-^-in common terms to 
be able to "tell ^em everything and nothing." She projected more self- 
.assurance in telling me about the latest happening in the state capitol 
affecting the economic well-being of local residents, than in talking 
about the everyday demands of domesticity. Her comments and speculations 
regarding community matters always proved to be provocative* 

The possibility of modification because of the observer of Mrs* 
Mercer* s response to the children In affectionate displays is worthy of 
comment* Were the instances of harshness of reprimand followed by 
softness affected by the observer's presence? Mrs. Mercer* s stated 
preference of approach was one. of sternness* She was more consistent 
with her official "mask" in the first days of observations than the 
latter. She had periods of being more or less stem. There is more 
reason to .believe that the harsh-soft behavior was an expression showing 
through of the conflict in official and unofficial self than that she 
was responding to the observer's presence* When Mrs* Mercer first said 
to me that she was most pleased with the children's performance over- 
all, I was surprised. In observing, I-had imagined she would be 
privately as critical of the level of the children's response as she 
was openly with them* Her "I would never let them know" 'posture 
was designed to keep the children striving always to perform better. 
Also implied, of course,, was that they hadn't yet pleased the teacher — 
that for the reward of stars or dots or "C" sprawled across the face 
of the page or at times a hug or a lollipop, they had to do better 
work (Note Sarahs "Do you think Mrs* Metcer will like it?" as well as 
her insistence that I cover the page atlfome with a~sta^r7'a^^^ 
observed Mrs* Mercer to doin the classroom). 
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The relation of performance to authority (type and quality of 
performance in response to the form authority takes) is otie that will 
be referred to in other contexts within this report. It is noteworthy ^ 
that Sara, In her performance and behavior, distinguished between the 
central authority figure in the classroom and intermediate adult figures* 
i had far less impression thiit, during group-work conducted by assis- 
tants, she was performing Immediately for approval of the assistants,, 
In one 'instance, in math group, she sat and "played'' with the counters, 
lining them up in Various ways and stacking them, instead of carrying 
out the task at hand — a behavior I could not imagine of her in close 
range of Mrs. Mercer. And the particular assistant was one who, 
tinlike the milder-mannered assistant reported in the profile (page 120), 
employed intimidation in voice and manner — berating the children 
constantly and loudly — in order to force them to remain attentive to 
their ^ork. 

A recurrent theme within the ^hool is that -of "Vork" -as- opposed-- - 
to ''play." Mrs. Mercer distinguished between "brain work" and "play."* 
In the first activity of the day, for approximately-^ thirty minutes, 
chiJldren were allowed to select games for seat play. Games included 
puzzles, lotto, peg boards, parquetry, nusd^er games, and the like. 
These activities allowed individual choice to children, but represented 
"brain work" activity as opposed ^o, for instance, play with large 
blocks or with dolls or sand, which represented for Mrs. Mercer "play." 
Pasting and painting were also considered "play." The child who 
approached the block comer or play room would be quickly reminded 
that "play" was afternoon activity and that he/she should choose a 
game that required thinking. 

The following are teacher comments ma'de during the first activity 
period: 

If you can't play without teacher, I'll have to put 
that game away. (A few children w4re playing a group 
game and having disagreements.) 

— Put that [group] game' away, because Doris isn't 
playing it correctly. 

— No coloring; get something to make your brains 
work: .spelling or number line games. 

— That's too easy; get something that will make 
your birain work. 

Note that "play"'WJifi used, in the first comment above, to mean 
"play- or game-work" (solitary or group brain-work through individual 

-.-.choiceX* ]Lt_waa also used..genetallyLJ:i>_Tae^^ did^not- 

invblve "thinking" as opposed to activity that required thinking 
("work" or "brain work"). Certain activities might fit either category, 
depending on the circumstance. Coloring, as in the third domment above, 
might ba ^ermlssable to a child in the lowest group during free-choice 
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"brain work" period but not to a child in the highest group • 

Arts and crafts in general fell towards the "play" end of the 
continuum, not in the sense of being devalued in themselves, but as 
contenders for priority status the curriculum. When Mrs, Mercer says 
that she is opposed to play as major far^ for kindergarteners, she is 
referring to a "cutting and pasting" curriculum that would elevate 
creative arts expression as a learning tool above traditional skills 
exercises. 

Mrs. Mercer allows tiilie for creative arts expression at least 
once a week but appears less comfortable and less sure of herself in 
that area than the more directly academic. The following notes were 
taken on an arts and crafts day. My goal that day was simply to write 
down everything the teacher said: 

~ Where are~the^^ps~to^your blowers, Calvin? - - , - 

— Are you helping him build? Don^t get anyi more blocks 
until you use the ones that are out here already. 

— Why are you washing your hands? You don't have to wash 
your hands. You're just going to do something else 
messy. 

~ Look at all those blocks you didn't use. They're still 
on the floor. 

— Your picture's beautiful, but you didn't paint over the 
whole page. Why did you leave the white spaces? 

On the other hand, Mrs. Mercer is comfortable with expression in 
children as required in "work" activities. On my days of observation, 
I never heard her use "creativity" in the latter context. The preferred 
woUld be* "thinking." The following is the product of a group essay 
effort based on a trip the children had taken to the city's art museum. 
Such an essay was routinely produced following field trips. Children 
contributed sentences voluntarily, 'which Mrs. Mercer then printed on a 
large pad so that all could see the product taking shape. 
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Our Trip to the Metropolis Museum of Art 

We rode on the elevator to the second floor. We looked 
at different shapes on the ceiling. We saw a marble wit:h 
white triangle. We saw a sculpture of Diana standing on a 
ball. 

We went into another room where we saw more sculpture. 
We saw "furniture with sculptures., We rode the elevator 
to the first floor to look at paintings. We saw Indians 
and a bear and Noah's Ark. On our vay out, we saw a 
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painting with a grandfather and a boy blessing the 
table. We saw a beau£lful bedroom. We enjoyed our 
trip. 

Mrs. Mercer and Mrs. Porter met face to face regularly; Mrs. Porter 
brought Sara to school In the mornings and picked her up after school. 
In addition, Mrs. Porter had a conference with Mrs. Mercer each time 
reports were issued • In an initial interview, when I asked Mrs. Porter 
whether anyone from the school ever called or visited, she answered, 
"Oh yes, Mrs. Mercer calls me all the time/ 3he's crazy about my little 
girl." The fact is that, regardless of the motivation behind the comment 
Mrs. Porter respected Mrs. Mercer as a person and a teacher. And Mrs. 
Mercer often expressed that Mrs. Porter was an "intelligent, well- 
informed person." Mrs. Mercer *s argument with Mrs. Porter was that 
Sara didn't get to school regularly and on time. 

The question to be answered is this: What is the major factor in 
accounting for Sarahs academic performance? My observations in the home 
did not reveal that cpncentrated , sustained activities to reinforce 
reading and writing skills were taking plac^ to an extent that would be 
noteworthy. The atmosphere was stimulating \±n that Mrs. Porter was ^ 
literate and took a lively interest in^ school and community. The one 
factor that stands out is that Mrs. Porter expects Sara to achieve — 
absenteeism, home disorganization or sleepiness notwithstanding. She 
believes that Sara is* intelligent and communicates ^that belief to the 
child and to anyone else who is around. Whatever may be wanting in 
terms of regularity mealtimes and bedtimes, at home Sara is lea:n:iing 
to be independent, assertive and confident of her abilities. In the 
environments of home and school, she hears no other message except that 
she can perform well academically and that she must in order to (1) 
please the adults who are significant in her life and (2) maintain status 
in the "performing" sense. Whether or not she is internalizing whatever 
she will need to sustain the present level of performance will probably 
not be apparent for some t^Lme. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



HOW PARENTS VIEW THE SCHOOL 



* a. 

Interviews were conducted with sixteen parents. Parents were 
selected it^doioly, fxom among those vho responded favorably to a letter 
. sent from the principal, asking permission for the interviewer to go 
into the homes. All interviews were conducted in parents' hemes* 
Although a questionnaire was devised- for the interviewer's 
use, the queationnalre was not used extensively. By th^ third interview, 
the researcher hr.d abandoned use of the questionnaire, except for periodic 
referral in order to remind herself of key areas that might not have 
been touched upon in the unstructured interview. The process of the 
interview tended to be questions put by the inteirvlewer , and answers 
to those questions given by the parents. ' Questioning, howeverj, was ^ 
tiempered according to the flow of the conversation at^ the moment. Most 
parents addressed several potential questions in the cour^se of answer- 
ing one. In addition, information Was often offered that was additional 
to the substance of the original questionnaire and yet useful in 
contributing to the interviewer's understanding. For instance, one 
parent talked at length of the role hei; religious faith had played in 
influencing her to improve her own reading anB writing habits '^is well 
as the practices of her children. Another, after requesting that the 
tape be turned off temporarily, went into a back room and brought o^t 
materials that had been illegally contributed to the family's resources — 
the materials were workbooks, readers and games — by a relative who worked 
at a facility that produced such mater iilis. 

<. 

The ifflTtftructured' interview also allowed interviewer and parent" to 
spend maximum time on matters that occupied the parentis attention as 
opposed to matters that, although they had been legitimately included 
in the original instrument in an attempt to ''cover'V major issues accord- 
ing to the researchers' judgment, were of peripheral concern to parents 
or produced confusion in the asking. 

Persons interviewed were mothero primarily, although in a third 
of the interviews, a father or — in one instance-- grandfather participated.. 
In those instances, the interview was begun with the mother or grandmother, 
often with the man of the house disclaiming any interest in participating. 
The interviewer would invite the man's participation at every opportunity. 
For instance, if the mother called into the other room and asked, "Wasn't 

at Harriet Tubman wheii you were there?," t^ie interviewer might 

ask, "Oh, did he grow up in this neighborhood?," then say, "You're the 
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one I should be •talking to." Because roost of the interviews were con- 
ducted within the housing projects and mothers/ were welfare recipients, 
it was understandable to the interviewer that fathers might be reluctant 
about il^articipating before they had ascertained the reason for the visit. 
Once they had joined in, their input was. invaluable, fathers tended to 
be more certainly oriented than pothers where the community was .concerned. ' 
They "got around" more and claimed to know what was where; Mothers 
almost invariably claimed that they stayed close to home, didn't go in 
the bars, and didn't seek recreational outlets within the community 
except among family and close friends. 

Of the sixteen hbuseholds, eleven parents were born and raised 
in the city, seven- in and around the triangle. Of the others, parents 
came from nearby states — New York, Maryland — or the South.* Only one 
parent was bom and. raised in the mid-West, none farther west. 

Mpst parents (7) had been living in the neighborhood ten or more 
years. Five had been living in the neighborhood less than two years. 
As small as | the sample was, the length of residency, on the surface of 
it, confirmed both the conviction, stated informally by school personnel, 
that pupils are linked by kinship to long-term residents and that 
transiency is widespread, with manjMrfew families coming into the area, 
drawn by the projects. In twelve households, there was some previous 
link with the school, through attendance of parents or relatives of 
parents. 

The average number of children per household in the sample was 2,3. 
The largest family had six children. Most families (11) interviewed 
lived in the housing projects. Two lived in houses in the triangle, 
and two Were families who had moved away from the triangle within the 
last two years but were still living in the section of the city of which 
the triangle is part. 

Homes and apartments repre-^ented a great range in style of furnish- 
ings and apparent comfort. Even within the high-rise buildings of the 
projects, nothing could be taken for granted about the internal appearance 
of an apartment. Some were depressingly stark and underdeveloped whereas 
others were carefully put together with distinctive taste regarding 
materials and design and color. The average household was somewhere in- 
between, comfortable and well-cared-f or but not showy. 

Children were sometimes present during the interview. Occasionally 
^hey chimed in with their own comments. They were seldom discouraged 
from sitting and listening and commenting. Typically, children w^re 
curious initially and listened, then wandered away to play or wandered in 
and out of the room at will. ^ . . 
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i ^Discipline and Instruction. Parents without excieption said that 

they "iik^d" the school* The major reasons offered included the strict- 
ness of discipline, the "back to basics" instructional approach, and 
the "concemedness" of teachers. Discipline and instruction were linked 
necessarily in the minds of most parents. As one stated, "How are you 
going to teach them if they won' t .listen?" As a consequence, most 
parents interviewed felt* that Harriet TuGman was able to experience its 
measure of success with basics instruction because teachers wete able 
to maintain order in the classroom. As one parent said, what she liked 
about Harriet, TubiV^ was the "strictness and the concemedness." 
"Concerrfedne8^".imp!biQd^Jifli>-teachers would enforce discipline; disci- 
plining children and caring for them were complementary factors in the 
minds of parents. As one mother said, "It [strict discipline] kind of 

(1) * protects them in a lot of ways because, well, the neighborhood ain't 

really that much different from other neighborhoods, but there's a lot 
of — well, I guess it goes on everywhere." 

Interviewer: "You think the discipline protects the kids, 
or \lrhat do you mean?" 

Parent: "...to the extent that they're not able to 

just walk off ^/henever -they want to." 

(2) Another parent equated discipline with parenting, where principal 
and teachers were concerned: 

Some children don^t get discipline atTiome so that^s 
why they have to get it in school, because some parents 
will tell [the principal] to give their child discipline 
....I have seen where the parents will tell the teacher 
to give [cTiildren] discipline, and I feel as though if 
they are .fright teachers, they ^ re not going to hurt 
that child. The only reason why they discipline them 
is because the child has to mind [♦"he teacher] as well 
as the! parents. But if they get that taught at home, 
they won't have that problem in school, but a lot of 
parents will tell you that they're by themselves and 
that they don't have no husband, no man, and they 
appreciate them helping to discipline their children. 
Because this is what some of them need. In other words, 
this school over here is more like a private school... 
more like what I want for my children. 

Wlien parents- said "the school," most often their point of r^ Terence 
was the teacher (s) of their child or children — teachers past as well as 
present. Individuals of secondary importance in the relationship between 
home and school were the principal, followed by the home-school coordinator. 



* Parenthesized numerals indicate separate sections in field notes and 
transcribed interviews. 
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the vice-principal and the counselor. Even if they did not feel they 
knew him personally » parents had their own sense of what the principal 
was like. and what he contributed to the effective functioning of the 
school* The principal at Harriet Tubman' was spoken of as a disci))linarian» 
Parents applauded his emphasis on discipline although some were concerned 
that the punishment, as meted out^ be justly applied: that is^ that a 
child p^cf^t !ba^ punished -for something he or she did not do, and that the 
puni^hmehi not be overly severe in relation to the infringement. 

' bl8cii>3:toe and the dress code were often linked in parents' con- 
vers4ti«<ni^ .l^ildren are required to "dress up*' at least once every two 
weeks,* 6(1'' assembly days. Upper grade boys, sevehth and eighth graders, 
are expected to wear ties to school everyday. Jeans are not acceptable 
as school attire, and girls are not allowed to wear pants. 

The history of t;he dress Code is that it was in force through the 
middle fifties and was abolished during 'the late fifties, under the 
tenure of a principal considered by many — teachers and parents — to have 
been lenient to the e^xtent of permissiveness — i.e., relaxation of 
standards. When asked by the interviewer, "How do you feel about 
discipline in the schoot?" one parent answered: "Oh^ I love it. I'm 
all for it. , Because as far as I'm concerned,' when they let that dress ^ 
code go at the school, that was the worst thing they could have done."' 

Other comments on the dress code included the following: 

Parent: ...When [child* s name] went to [nearby public 

school], they wore whatever they waxited to wear to 
school. It was hard * cause I used to buy him dress 
slacks and all that, .and all he wanted to wear was 
sneaks and Wranglers, because that*s what' they were 
allowed to wear. Over at Harriet Tubman they can't 
dress like that, and this is really teaching him 
'cause he's a teenager; he's thirteen, and I feel 
much better because he's picked, up over here [at 
Harriet Tubman],. When he was going to school at 
[nearby school}, my daughtej: was four. She knew 
how to tie her shoes and he didn^'t. When he came 
up here to Harriet Tubman, he learned everything. 
He's good in inath. The only thing that he has a 
problem with is spelling. He hates to study." 

The above quote shows linkage in the mind of the parent between 
the dress code and the child's "picking up" or improvement in maturity 
and school performance. 

Parent: ...One thing they do ^that^ I admire, this dress- 
up thing, every other week, 

.Interviewer; You like., that„i „ „ _ 

\ 
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Parent : 

Interviewer: 
Parent : 

Interviewer: 
Parentt 



Interviewer : 

Parent: 
Interviewer: 

Parent: 



I do* It teaches them how to be men and 
women, have manners. They don't have to be 
bunsoy all the time* 

[The dress code] is kind of different. 

Yeah, and [the junior high students) have to 
be dressed [every day]. I likd that part. 

It looks nice. I've come in there and seen 
[the elementary students) all going to 
assembly. • ' 

And the boys have to have ties; if you don't 
havS on a tie, you can't go in. And the girls 
have to be dressed up. I like that. Teaching 
them manners. ^ 



Parent: 



A lot of people say if they dress up, they 
might act a little better. 

ft 

Maybe. I don't know if it's true, .though. 

How do you feel about the dress code there? 
Does it bother^ you? 

I'm' for it. The only time it bothers m$ is when 
I really can^t afford it because the children 
really have a limited 'amount of clothes. And I 
don't h^ve a washing machine and a dryer, so it's 
like hassle keeping up with their things. But 
I understand the pur:pose. When you're dreised 
properly, you do feel better. You know, your 
whole image is uplifted. And so you react better. 

I say Kmlght wear pants all the time. . .but girls ^ 
don't look right with pants constantly. .. .With 
the dress code, they're into wearing skirts m6re# 



. Parents expressed approval of the dress code in spite of the hard- 
ship on them financially. The impression was that parents could say, 
"I'm doing right by my child" or "I'm giving my child t^e benefits of" 
a prOt>er upbringing" even though the material advantages they would have 
liked to offer the child were not available. 
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A Goal School* 



• Interviewer: What do you think is the main thing that makes 

a good school? Say, for instance, the reading 
and writing skills or parent involvement or 
((0 , jdeciication of teachers? 

Parent: Discipline first, because if you don*t have 
discipline, you really d'dn't have anything. 
You have to get that out of the way before you 
^ can teach anything. 

Parents' responses as to what makes a good school have to be 
tinderstood in light of the blend they assumed where the factors of 
discipline and instruction are concepaed. Without exception, the 
parents interviewed did not Iselieve teachers could do an effective 
^ob^ iMles^S"th€r^eachBrs- had a ^'good hald^' on the ^^lasa. However, T)arents 
did not believe that teachers bore total responsibility for the results^ 

* obtainable: that is, for the success with which teachers were able to, 
maintjain order. As one parent expressed it, "...the teachers cannot do 
it alone. The basics have to start at home. I mean, you can^t send 

(9) your child there and expect the teachers to work miracles. You have 
to do. that yourself. At home, if you've got one or two or three 
[children], you can do it. You've got thirty or forty kids to deal 
with... you can't d6 it." 

The atmosphere in which instruction takes place is as much a 
focus of concern fov parents as the content of instruction. When 
asked directly about the "Three R's" and discipline ^"How important do 
you think it is what they teach?") one iJarent answered, "It's not so 
much what they teach, it's how they go about it." A more extended 
comment along the same lines demonstrates the blend that is conceived 
of where instruction and the environment of instruction are concerned: 

Interviewer: What do you think mostly makes a good school? 



(10) 



Parent: Well, I feel as though what makes for a good 

school is the teachers and the principal and the 
way they're teaching children. If they start off 
letting t*he children know that they are not there 
to play, then that's what makes their school 
disciplined — what they teach them and the way that 
they care for the school. Because, like I said, 
Harriet Tubman so far is the^best [school] that my 
children have went to. I have been in there and 
I have never seen that building dirty, I have 
never seen no teachers walking around there looking 
like students or don't Qare what the children do 
in the classroom. -Every classroom I have beeff in, 
all the children are sitting down doing what they 
know they're supposed to do. I have never been in 
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there where the kids are j-ust all around the 
room doing what they want to do* And I have been 
in plenty of schol§ like that, but not over Harriet 
^. Iiihman. ^ , 

•k 

In expressing why she preferred her son's previous teacher to. the 
current (and why she believed her son, preferred him, also), one parent " 
said, "•••As soon as they walked in the door, he would tell them, 'If 
lUlyou're not , going to do your work, don't even bother to come in the room*' 
He don^ t taVe^ na stuff off- of -them* He would hit them but not -to hurt 
them, but to let them know that they are there for a reason, not to 
play* • • 

Teachers who "don't. take any stuff are admired. It is assumed 
that teachers whose disciplinary control is lax or ineffective will not 
^be able to be good teachers no matter what their preparation, kcid^ 

teacixers^are J.dentiJ£iedLalong.,:those_JLines.jnore^xeadily^h£uj^^^ 

identified according to the scores the children have received on 
standardized, tests.* Teachers are remembered, also, historicallyc^accord- 
,ing to their talents as disciplinarians. When asked about ^ teacher, who 
had gone on- to become a political figure in the community, a parent 
answered, "She was a good teacher. She didn't take nothing off of you. 
She rwould crack your fingers with a ruler in a minute." 

The extended conmient (#10) in the preceding quotation reflects the 
rule the school had for staff and faculty where dress was coi^med: 
women teachers were expected to wear dresses and men teacheiL^T^ suits and 
ties. A few renegades existed ^ among the teachers, but "the principal 
(and teachers who strongly supported his stand) made^o secret of thfe 
fact that their attitude was that to ignore the dress code was t.o oehave 
with insubordination. In the opinion of the principal, it was hypp- . 
critical to demand that students adhere to a dress code and not expect 
the same of teachers and staff. For him, it was a^ matter of; exsunple. 
He referred to an instance in the past wherein a new teacher had worn 
jeans and ''s^e through"* blouses to school, and soon thereafter the 
style had been adopted by oAe or more girl students. 

^In his advocacy of- strictly enforced rules and regulations of 
behavior-- that children were quiet in the classroom, that they were 
unfailingly polite in speakings to adults, and that they did not "play" 
in the hallways^ or classrooms Aor make unnecessary noise, the principal 
, ♦ was self-consciously continuing what he — and others in the school and 
J, community — saw as being a, tradition begun by^JMiss Chapin, the original 
\ Black principal of the school. Parents, many of whom — twelve of the 
sixteen households represented in the interviews included parents 
or close relatives of parents who had attended Harriet Tubman — had 
longstanding ties with the school, generally believed (because of their 
own remembrances or those communicated by others) that the school was 
better in the days of the original principal and that the effort of 
the, current . principal, to uphold the traditional values was commendable. 
As stated above, the linkage of the present witji the past was deliberate. 
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One parent stated, "One time we had a meeting over there I at Harriet 

(12) Tubman] concerning. . .the public schools. Aland] discipline. I can't 
remember exactly what it was about. Anyway [the principal] decided to 
Sring|up tHeTTistory of tKiT^chooi arid' go iSt^¥l'5r"^boutriwhat^ 
Tubman is really about. And we sat there really listening to how we 
were [once] young and how our parents raised us and all the things that 

* were involved in discipline. I understand what they* re doing. Until 
it gets way out of proportion, then I gtiess it*s all right. Because i 
really,, I'm pretty lax with the children, you knpw. Another said, 

_ tell you^^if I was s till in [the city] with my grandkids, if ^ 
Harriet Tubman was ^till standing, I would send them. I really would. 
* Cause ^ven people I have heard that went to Harriet Tubman [who are] 
grown, they say Harriet Tubman h?s always been a good, strict school, 
you know." ^ 

The original principal "was a legend, still ,[is] a legend in the 
neighborhood," according to one grandparent, a sentiment that was 

(13) expressed by' everyon^^ ^^^^ 
community (store oWners, parents, residents,) who responded to the 
mention of the name or chose to bring it up. When asked, "What made 
Miss Chapin so unusual," comments usually included the following: 
"She was a strict person." "She didn't take too much." "She was a 
person of her word.'* "She did what she said she was going to do.'! 

Although "good and strict" and "strictness and concemedness" 
were usually mentioned in the same breath, parents often had ambivalent 
feelings about the manner, occasion and extent of discipline "given" 
in any one instance. Comment #12 above reflects the watchfulness that 
was often expressed by parents at the same time they commended in 
general the seriousness with which the school addressed the issue of 
discipline. i 

Given the umbrella approval of "strictness," areas of ambivalence 
included corporal punishment; misapplied punishment (wrong child); 
obJir-^rved incidents that may or may not have involved the parent's 
own child; and .punishment considered too severe for the deed. 

One parent complained that' her daughter, an earnest student, 
anxious to please the teachers by maintaining both good grades and ' 
good behavior, was shouted at mistakenly and yanked out of line; as 
a result,: the child became withdrawn and unhappy for some days after- 
wards.. The "parent expressed that she feared such an incident, if it 
recurred,, would sour her daughter oq school. Anothet parent complained 
that her ;son was forced to write "2,000 times— *I must bring my ruler 
to school;^" because he had lef t-^the ruler ^t home by mistake. She 
felt the punishment was. severe under the circumstances.' , 

Other comments, falling in one or more of the categories above ♦ 
included the following: 
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(14) I had vent to the school when people were being examined 
that day. A lot of kids were getting examined. I was 
coming down the hall and hollered at this boy. 

asked- -the~boy-what~^as~^he~'doing*^outr^of '^be^audlw ~ ~ 

And [the boy] told he had to go to the bathroonl'. 

And hollered at him; I mean, the whole hallway you 

could hear . told [the boy] to get against the 

wall... and all this time, I thought that wasn't even 
Necessary. 

' ^ \ 

(15) What I have seen [of the discipline practices] so far is 
half-half. I can't say how it could be, because I have 
never saw what a child have done, but I h&Ve saw sometime 
how he got punished for it* So I say it's in-between... 
Now if a child cur^e at a teacher or the principal, yeah,| 
he should be disciplined for that, but not overly extreme^ 

'cause kids has feelings, too.... They do have some very 

^j^^^j^jj^^j^j^^ — J ^ 

would give any teacher permission to correct my child, 
but don't over-correct my child if don't correct aim. 

(16) I hear^a'lot of parents say, "better not hit my child"... 
but I told my children jUst like this: I have never gave 

permission to hit them, but I know that If he hit" 

them, he hit them for a reason. .. .And they've been in there 
three years .and he has never hit them or... sent for me.... 
So they know; what I'm saying, that if he has to chastize 
them, I'm golpa chastize them, plus I'm going to tell him 
that I .never gave him permission because he has never asked 

.for permission; but I have worked. . .around children, 
and I know that some children will cause you to hit them. 



As stated above, the teacher is the most direct link to the school 
, for parents. If parents liked the teacher (s) their children had at the 
time of the interview, they were more favorably disposed towards the 
school than otherwise. In effect, a parent might say, "Last year, when 
[name of child] had Miss X, I wasn't too happy, but the year before, 
she had Mr. W. , and she made a lot of progress. Now she has Miss C. , 
and I'm just waiting to see whether she'll pick up again." 

Occasionally, the success of the school experience. In the parent's 

(17) view, could depend on the sex of the teacher: "He had a m^n teacher over 
there last year, and [the teacher] taught them. ..to do their homework... 
like a game. . ...So* now he's having problems with .this woman teacher, which 
he*don't like [woman teachers]. I never could figure this out; as long 
as he's got a man teacher, I don't have no bad results. And just as soon 
as they give him a woman teacher, I get all^ these problems." 

Undetstandably then^ answars to the question, "What don't you like 

(18) about the school?" often Included a reference to a teacher or teachers— 
e.g., "Every now and then some of the teachers... I don't care for the 
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teachers-— some of them." Fol^wlng such an answer,, the parent woul^ 
recount some specific incident^iivolvlng her own child and a teacher--* 

„J a discipl inary action or one thVt indicated f or the parent a "personality 

conflict" — i,e*, some treatment of the child considered to have been 
unfair. * ^ 

Certain teachers^ names were mentioned far more freqently than 
others, and those teachers were amongt^the ones who had taught at the ^ 

-8cho<Jl—for~twenj:-y— year s--or— the -Those— f^ew-teacher car-ry -the - 

weight of much of the image the school had In the minds of parents; 
considering this fact in light of the above — that parents characterized 
the school according to their experiences with individual teachers — it 
can be appreciated that those few teachers over the years had Impressed 
themselves and their style ifpon more Individuals — parents and, in some 
Instances, grandparents-^-than teachers more recently employed. It is 

„ significa nt, a lso^ that those t eachers were mentioned -most frequently 

among the "top" teachers by school personnel. 

Where both discipline and Instruction are concerned, parents place 
considerable responsibility on the influence of the home and support 
of parents for what the school was able to do. The general attitude can 
be summed up in one parent's statement that "You can't teach a child in 
school if you don't have the cooperation at home." 

Among suggestions for Improving the school, parents offered most 
, frequently strict discipline and more extracurricular activities — i.e., • 
activities of a social or athletic nature that children might participate ' 
in after school. 

Parents believed they had adequate opporttinities to become involved 
In school matters, but the question, "Dc you feel you have had an impact 
on school policies and practices?" did not strike a chord" for several 
reasons: (1) parents conceived of their input into the school in an 
Individual-to-lndivldual way?-- i.e., whether or not they ielt they were 
welcomed Inside the classrooms where their children were learning and 
whether or not the teachers were receptive to them in discussing their 
children's progress; (-2) parents, fo^ the most part, did not envision 
themselves as having the expertise or the power to determine the direction 
of the school In an ongoing sense. The school and wl^at it was about was 
a "given" that they responded to either positively or negatively i>ut 
nonetheless^ passively except in the circumstance af a crisis — and the 
crises were individual ones: what had been done or not been done where 
^, a -particular child was concerned. ' « " * 

Oti the whole, parents wer^ generous In their assessments of the 
dedication and .capabilities of' school personnel. Where they could identify 
failings in specific situations, they looked to specific factors in those 
situations for placing hlame: Inability of the teacher to enforce discipline; 
"llstenlngl' ,or- ,no.t„llsi:ening^on. J;ibLe p art q1. the,. child; the child's attitude 
in wanting or not wanting to learn. They were grateful, for the most part, 
that their children were attending a school wherein personnel had a "hold" 



oil childlren^s behavior — i.e., cared enough about the children and their 
education to provide an environment conducive to learning. One parent 
expressed her opportunities for involvement in these terms; 

I remember years hack that you couldn^t go to school and 
[have teachers] show you what the children were doing — 
you couldn^t volunteer to do it... but that^s whqn the 
parents complained. But "now you can f^theve if you want 
to and stay from nine in the morning till three o* clock, 
untiL.±he„jchildiLen ^ge.tL^ojii_tjjoiuiLt_^^^^^ xe_allx„_^ . 

up to you when your children come home with' work you don*t 
know anything about, and you don't care or try to find out; 
that's on you, not on the teachers. Because I feel as 
though they're doing their job, the majority of them, any 
time they are willing to teach the p^^rents and the children, 
too* I feel as though they're doing'more than their job. 
But what I caix''t stand is, to fi nd a teacher that don't ^ 
really have a' time to teach nobo(Jy\ But over there so faf^ 
r haven't met a teacher like that. 



Home and Community • Parents considered themselves to be less 
strict at home with children than school personnel were, at school. 
They experienced considerable conflict within themselves iregarding the 
mobility of children-- how much freedom children were allowed to have 
in moving about the tieighborhood. On the one hand, ^«fiiW:s recognized 
that children had to l6am to c'ope*^ with their environmen^-that becoming 
independently mobile (including fighting, at times) was a part^of growing 
upT-and on the other hand, there was the desire to protect children from 
* harm. Often parents accused themselves of being "over-protective," 
although the tone of voice said, "I'm trying to be a good parent under 
the circumstances." The circumstances in their view included the 
"•prevalence of fightitig and bullying among youngst^fers; exposure to 
addicts (drugs arm alcohol); intimidation and/or .abuse by older yquth 
and sometimes adults; "cussin" and arguing; and exposure of children 
to attitudes and behaviors that were "too grown." 

Parents expressed the conflict in many ways: 

I don't know; it seems like when you're strict on them 
and try to keep them too tight or too close to you, those 
are the ones that seem to really go wild once they. get 
out. there, get loose. But, to me,' I try to — I don't 
know — relate to them. I don't want to be bossy— you know 
"You look up to me." I started young, so I guess we got 
to do it together. 

(21)^ Interviewer: You don't consider yourself to be strict? 

No. I don't think I'm strict. 

But you don't have any problems? 
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(19) 



(20) 
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Parent j 
Interviewer: 



Parent: No more than usual* , 

Interviewer: Do you feel you* re less strict than your 
_ parents ^«e__with„You? 



Parent:. Yes# 



(22) 



Parent: I don*t...in the summer let them go around like 
that [to nearby recreational center] because. r. 
when they-^-re-going-awiifflaingj-the kids have a 
tendency to try to pull them under the water and 
all that kind of stuff, and there's a lot of 
people say I'm overprot^ctive with my kids, but 
I just can't help. 
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Parent : My mother was ve ry sJtrlct _on us j^he didtf t ^ive 



us too much headway. Sometimes you don t know 
if they're good or bad, so you have to give 
them a try. If you don't give them a try, you'll 
never know about these kids these days, because 
they're so fast... you have to. You can't hold 
them so tight. I trust her pretty well. 



Parents were saying, "Ijm not as strict on my children as my 
parents were on me." At the same time, they were saying, "I'm 
^ overprotective." Most claimed that they held their children close to 
home as much as possible, and that younger ones did not have access 
to neighborhood recreational facilities unless accompanied by an 
adult or older sibling. They did not feel, however, that their children 
^ were being denied play and recreation; the consensus was that "We have 

a lot of fun at home, just among ourselves." The "ourselves" often 
included family and close friends. According to mothers, male children, 
in particular, weren't always acquiescent to restrictions imposed on 
them: 

(24) Tic-tac-toe, checkers, they ^ try to get everything through 

! the house. ^ Basketball — they get a hoop, a hanger, and put 

[the] hoop on my door, and they take a sock and play 
basketball. 'Cause, see, I don't have them going outside, 
up and down the street.-. . .My son who's twelve, that's the 
one... I told him. .."I'm tired of whipping your behind. 
Aren't you tired of getting whipped?" I said, "I'll try 
to sit down and reason with you — you gonna do what's asked 
of you." I mean, we have rules and regulations in this 
house.... But that's the only one. Because... .he wants to 
get in this little clique around here. And that's the 
very one he was scared to death of when we moved here.... 
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That same parent said of her seventeen-year-old: 

0 

Barbara will be eighteen [but] she still don't have 
no male company! (Laughs and laughs,) She still don't 
I have no jmale company! I said, when she come out of 
school, then she can have male company. I said, she 
. gonna finish school. •..♦,.♦^•1 said,, she ain'f missing _ 
nothing^ I said, why dods she need heartache and 
pain Why should she be thrown into a situation 
that she have no control over? 

V 

Parents' expectations of .children generally were th?t they stay 
out of trouble— acts committed upon them as well as committed by them— 
do their homework, complete their chores at home (washing dishes, 
cleaning room, putting out trash, and the like), and obey parental 
orders. Children's time and activities ^were not structured, on the 
whole, beyond those basic requirements: that~is7 parents diH~no£ 
attempt to keep children "busy" perpetually and definitively. The 
significant factor is that parents felt that they had to hold children 
close to them and close to home — that, in thei?: minds, because of the 
environment outside the home, restrictions of children's mobility 
indicated good parenting. Whether they succeeded or fiiot is not so 
important an issue in understanding parents' conception of responsible 
parenting as the fact that they needed to believe that they succeeded. 

One parent siimmed up the i)rev'ailing attitudes about outside-and-^ 
inside the home* * . • . 

Well, what can I say? You know, it's a place to live. 
I live, inside the house. I don't live outside the house. 
And this is how I was raised. Long as you have a unit — 
live in a unit and pay your gas, electric and heat, ygu- 
can't worry about the surroundings. You don't liye 
outside. I s»j2an, personally I don'£ like livina-^own 
here but... it's a place, and this fs a],l I can>afrord 
right now. ^ nJiuj/ 

Of course, parents did "worry" about the outside where their 
safety and the safety of their children were concerned. However, the 
statement above expresses the fact » that families in the projects — 
high-rise and low-rise buildings— as welljas families on surrounding 
streets did see their homes as havens and did believe— needed to 
believe — that once they had closed- their doors, they could create an 
environment that fostered, traditiqjial kinds ^of values for themselves 
and their children. 

Responses regarding the neighborhood itself were varied. Parents 
who liked the neighborhood pointed to familiarity with the environment 
and people— the fact that friends and family were there and that memory 
associations were strong. Some parents expressed that most neighborhood 
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they would have access to in the city, according to theirj present 
income, would be about the same. Considering the bottom to top 
geographical designations Csee discussion of boundaries) , parents never 
expressed a desire to move towards the bottom, though several reveal;ed 
that they would welcome a chance to move in. the direction of the top. 
Dissatisfactions with the neighborhood centered aroiind fighting, 
primarily among children;- -disapproval of ^eighborsJ lifestyles_and 
behavior — cussin', swearing, permitting too much ''running in and out"; 
disapproval!- of other parents' disciplining of children — own children 
as well as the children of others; conviction that residents were 
passive about their life-circumstances (''People have accepted their 
condition. They can't get out tinless guided," complained one parent.) 
Parents without except l^on identified Harriet Tubman as being a factor ' 
that contributed favorably to their remaining in the neighborhood. 
The consensus was "that the school, in its attempts to uphold the 
traditions — "manners," instruction in the "basics," proper dress and 
behavior — was making a stand in the face of con tinuing urban decay and 
transiency. a 

Parents usually said, "I keep to myself." Or,#I don't get involved 
with people around here." That attitude prevailed even in the high rises 
where it was evident that parents knew one another, at least as acquain- 
tances, knew who was on what floor, who the children were, and what 
other apartments were like. The sentiment of solitariness was expressed 
alsp.by parents living in houses or low rises. Parents needed to believe 
both that they were set apart from neighbors with respect to aspirations 
or lifestyle and that they were enough known and accepted to be protected 
fromharm. The parent who said, "I stay by myself" and "I'm overprotective 
with my children" couid also say, "Living- in this neighborhood. . .if I 
leave out of here at night I have a sense of sicuri'ty. . .because most of 
the boys around here are my son's fr^^end and they know [mej...and really 
[I] don't be worrying about stuff llCke that. ,But it's the ones that 
come in the neighborhood [from outside]." 

The ideal relation to the neighbors for parents was one of apartness 
tempered by the warmth and protectiveness that was afforded by having a 
few close friends and some family nearby. 

* A thorny issue for all parents was that of the disciplining of the 
children of others in the neighborhood. Neighborhood friendships and 
even family relations had at times been strained or severed because of 
the conflicting opinions of parents about who should discipline their 
children and how. The following quotes reflect the lack of consensus 
regarding the disciplining of the children of others: 

And with all [my children's] friends, if they doing 

something wrong, I'm gonna get on them^ whether they 

like it or' not. And if I see [my children's friends] 

some place during school hours they know they not 

supposed to be, I'll fuss at them, telT th^, "Look, 

get your behind back to school. You know, that's " / 
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where you belong." That's how it was when we was 
coming up****I hop on all of them* And a few of them 
I have popped'. That's how we got to be friends, from 
me popping them. Trying to, you know, show off— "You 
ain't my mother. You don't tell. me what to dol"^ And 
. I might laugh at the boys. I might punch them oh the . 
fat_part_Di_j;hein arm.. , I said:,. "Look., let me. tell yoa 
something: I ^ght not be your mother but I care, and 
you need your education. Now get your behind up there." 
And give them a little shove.... ^ 

...I am a parent, and I don't want no other parent 
hitting my child, so I*m not going to hit no other 
parent's child. » 



Regarding a relative: 

She had wanted me to let her little boy jump down [the 
steps], and I would say, "John, don't jump down like 
that because you gonna hurt yourself." One day... I 
was sitting down here doing something, and I said, "If 
you jump^down those steps, I'm going to paddle your 
little behind." So he came flying down the steps... 
so I paddled his little butt, and his mother was up 
there. And he started crying/ so I said, "Why don't 
you stop crying, wipe j'our face," and she came down 
and said, "Well, I don't appreciate you hitting my son 
because l\m his mother. If you have anything to say, 
you should tell me about it — right?". . .She caught me 
off guard, so I looked at her, and she went back 
upstairs. So I went on and got my shopping done, and 
I weni back upstairs, and I said, "I don't appreciate 
you approaching me about that because kids are out 
there... you know...he*s just like a child of mine; 
he ain't nothing but a little boy to ma — a baby." And 
she said, "You're a mother, and you know you're not 
supposed to be bitting my child." X said, "If I had 
took down his pants and hit , his butt the first; time, 
then he wouldn't have been doing it the second time..." 
So she went on about it.... 



Although the quotes above reflect the parents' attitudes about 
hitting the children of other parents, the same lack of consensus was 
apparent regarding verbal disciplining, interference with children's 
fighting, and even the approaching of other parents' about a child's 
behavior. Parents might say, "Come and tell me when my child does 
something wrong." Or parents might complain that other parents "don't 
want to hear" about their children's behavior and "don't want you to say 
anything to them [parents or children] about it." 
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It is noteworthy that much of the same lack of consensus existed 
in parents' attitudes about corporal punishment in the school. (See 
#16* ) Although parents perceived thMaselyes to be reasonable in their 
own attitudes towards and monitoring of the disciplining of their 
children by others, most beli^sved that many other parents were not so 
reasonable. As a consequence, parents expressed much dismay about 
other parents who "let their children do anything they want" and who 
"dori'^ t beiieve Their cfiiTdren "e^^ anything wrong/"* Pervasive was 
parents' conviction about the existence of a permissive and destructive 
family (or families) down the block of around the comer or on the next 
floor on the high rise: 

Intervieyer: Over the last ten years, what would you say about 
the neighborhood — the major kinds of things that 
have happened? 

Parent: You know, the worst thing that I can say in this 
neighborhood is these little children down the 
street right here* • • • 

Interviewer: What do they do? 

Uh-uh, not what do they do, what don't they do? 
I mean, the mother sits on the steps looking at 
them — they're throwing bottles, breaking windows, 
throwing rocks, I was sitting on the porch one 
day, and the little boy threw a rock in my lap. 
And they got a little girl — she's about eight or 
nine years old; and for the past three or four 
years you could look out your window in the 
summertime at two or three o'clock in the morning 
and she might be coming from around the comer — 
little old thing. I think they got put out of 

school, because they would never go to 

school, and when they go in the house at night, 
they come out first thing in the moming, and 
they look just liKe they did when they went in 
at night. .They just terrorize the neighborhood. 
And you can sit your trash on the outside, and 
they get sticks and beat it up and... their mother 
hits down and watches them and won't say nothing 
at all.... 

Then there's one down the block — her mother lets 
her do what she wants to do or go around the comer 
and stay out till dark. 

The only problem. I really have in here is the 
children [from a different floor]. There's a 
little box out there in the hallway — a little 
closet-way— and they goes out there and they 
cuts out all the lights on the floor. And we 



Parent : 
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, stayed up here a whole week. They cut ill 

these peoples* wires to the telephones up over 
top of everybody's door. And I don't know who's 
bothering these children**** 

•> * 

The desire for self-improvement educationally and vocationally 
was?' expressed by palrentSv interviewed; however, the specific goal of 
improvement and the means of getting there — that ±^u the vhere and the 
how — were usually stated indecisively, often with references to the 
past and to what were conceived of as having been missed opportunities, 
and with references to* the, frustrations of the present: 

I have tried to go back .[to school], but the 
problems of my loarriage* • • the tension. .And I 
*w» said i was going to go back, but: I still would 

have to wait, because it's just. too much. Because 
I'm working two days,^then 1 have to help each 
one of (6) kids when they come home from school. 
I be tired. Not just because, you know, the two ' 
days; but I have to* run errands. ..taking them to 
the dentist, shopping. . .And trying to keep this 
house up and keep them in order and buying them 
•things, trying to get bargains. And that's just 
too much. And then I have to deal with their 
personalities when they come In here* 

Interviewer: You mentioned going back to school. What would you 
take? ^ 

Parent: Just for reading and math. And, you know, 

equivalency. I never got my diploma. .. .At one 
time I was thinking about nursing, but they be 
phasing [funding] out, bumping this... I said, 
I'm late for that, too../.I^hen I was in ninth 
grade... [my] teacher told me... you should go to 
modeling school. Because I never was thisTfat.... 
I always was thin, bony.... She said, "I'm gonna 
set everything up for you." I... got hookeci up 
with this husband of mine and just blew pyJ mind, 
right.... And it just destroyed everything. 

Most parents were taking or had recently taken a course or courses, 
usually at a university extension or a technical/pr9fessional academy. 
Favored areas were cosmetology, Spanish, psychology, sewing, medical 
and social para-»T)rofessions, accounting and typing. One parent who had 
gone to school on a government grant to become a hairdresser stated that 
she later "started getting into some kind of social work. ..but didn't 
follow up on it." She said, "I think I might go back and continue my 
education. I don't mind working with kids... small children. ..maybe 
something like an aide,..." Courses irom differing disciplines often 
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were taken at the same time — e.g., Spanish and accounting or psychology 
and typing. Only one parent interviewed seemed to have launched herself * 
educationally in a specific direction in a specific program. That 
parent was, by observable indications, better placed economically, 
because of the .apparent stability of the husband^ s* income, than other 
parents Interviewed* 

All the parents expressed hopes that their children would go "all 
the way" in school. "All the way" might mean high-school graduation or 
college, depending on the parentis perception of the child's abilities 
and Inclinations as well as depending upon the parent's perception of 
his/her own abilities. Parents who considered themselves to have been 
above-average students ^tended to expect that their children also would 
be above averaged On the whole, parents had a wait-and-see attitude 
towards their children's chances for school success. They often used 
the word "slow" in describing cl^|kdren who were bringing home low 
grades although the designation was not intended necessarily to be fixed 
and unchangeable: "Bill could do better if he really gets started." "If 
and when Jane gets herself together, she'll be above average." "Tom is 
slow, but, you know, it takes a while for boys to settle down." "Barbara 
is not catching on, because her attention span is like that (snaps 
fingers)." One parent demonstrated her coping with thfe term "slow" in 
the following manner :^ "Well > my son in the sixth grade, he's like slow 
and well — he's not slow, he's slow to catch on to things, but once he 
catches on to it, you/ know he's good at it." Flexibility in interpreta- 
tion of the word "slo^" is demonstrated in the following parent's 
account of her son's reading difficulties: "He did have a reading 
problem before, and [the teacher] says over the summer he has improved. 
He was like slow, on his level." Another parent (See quote #4.) 3,lriked 
dress and achievement: "He's not retarded or anything, but he's slow, 
and he never did any work or anything [in a previous school] and... 
they wore whatever they wantsed to wear to school." 

In one Instance, parents disagreed with each other about the 
designation of their child's ability. 

Father: Delores is about a "C" student, anyway. Sue can 
be an "A" student." But Delores gonna be about 
stverage. 'Cause it just ain't there, you know. 

Mother: You always saying that I "It's not there" — You 
should tell her 'She's just as smart as Sue. 
Maybe she can do as well. 

Father: * Well, I don't think *I should lie to her. 

Mother: It's all who applies themselves. . ..She only does 
certain things (Indicating interest). She woijcs 
with the hands and likes the housecleaning. 

The foregoing accounts Indicate that parents, al^ihough they were 
affected by school performance and school terminology In assessing their 
children^'s 'abilities, were not bound by those. There was always, at the 
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least, a dialogue that continued with themselves and their children , 
regarding the possibilities of significantly improved school performance 

Parents of children making high grades claimed that they assisted 
children with homework when asked to do so, but that such assistance was 
rarely necessary, as the children worked ]§[ell independently. They did 
not feel that they, as parents^ had to push, the achievers towards 
accomplishment. All parents Insisted that they kept hooks in the home — 
purchased from stores and/or borrowed from the public library — although 
parents of achievers tended to be mdxe specific about what they con- 
sidered to be aids to the child *s intellectual development, as in thje 
following: ' o . 

Before Janice got into school, the baby sitter that 
ice^^t her [had a daughter] about five or six years older 
than Janice. And the babysitter would.. .hav^ school 
with them. Janice knew a lot before she got into school 
thac most kids don*t know. She could write her name And 
she could count to a hundred, and write her :iV''s, spell 
words — cat , dog , and all that. Even before kindergarten. 
Plus I had a tablet I had bought for her and sometimes 
let her wite things down, and bought her educational 
toys and stuff. It helps a lot.*... 

However, no generalizaLtion can safely be made .about parents' 
perceptions regarding why a children was an achiever. Certain parents 
felt that one child just "had it" and another dldft^t; others believed 
that their own input, in some way was responsible. 



3lack English, In the initial nine interviews, parents were 
asked whetner they had heard the expression "Black English" and how 
they felt about the use of Black English in the schools. There was some 
confusion about the exact meaning of the expression. Several parents 
were of the understanding Black English was slang — "You cool, man"; 
"I dig that"; "You far out"; "solid"; and the like. One response 
indicated the parent had confused "Blacky English" with "Black History." 
Most parents had heard the expression even though they weren't all 
certain of its meaning; exposure to the expression had occurred through 
its use on an occasional television prbgram*>and in newspaper commen- 
taries addressing the subject. Whethet they understood "Black English" 
to.be slang or dialect > parents were in agreement that standard English 
should be taught in the blassroom. There was ambivalence regarding 
Black English use outside the classroom; parents believed that Black 
people should talk like Black people — "every group has its own language.' 
On the other hand, the following quotes are indicative of parents* 
' attitudes about Black English, in the classroom: 

I don*t see no sense in why we can't use [Black English] on 
ourselves, but you can use it so much our children can have 
a twelve-year education and go to college and use it too much— 
he*s not going to get a job over the White man. It would be 
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a long time. No, a Black man couldn't have; a job he 
could apply for. It doesn't sound right. . 

(38) .You know I've never really given it a thought. ..Well, the 7 
way I feel is that xhe teachers should teach what they are 

taught to teach because a child is^going to pick up [Black 
\ English] anyway; don^t^need teachers to teach, them that; 

they need teachers to teach them what they don't knoV. . . . 
I think that the teacher should correct the child...; If a 
child goes for a job interview. . .now I don't care if it's 
a Black or White that's interviewing that child, he ain't 
gonna get no job. Because, see, mine will pick [Black 
English] up around me, anyhow. And they'll correct me, 
and I know [my talk] is wrong, and I know the correct way 
of talking. 

(39) I think it's [teachers speaking Black EnglishJ stupid.^ "'^^ 
When [teachers] feach them that, when they get out of 

school, they still have to talk to everybody else. And 
when they go to get a job and [fill out an application] 
you can't make that in Black English. 

(40) To a degree I think [Black English] should be respected, 
but by the same token... the kids are not always going 

to be in the classroom. They're going- to broaden — 
they're going further, and the school that they may go 
into [later] may not understand the language that they 
' are speaking, sd I feel [their talk] should be respected 
to a degree, but by the same token, they should be taught 
that there is a way to express themselves other than 
Black English. 



Parents had no problem with Black English from an aesthetic or 
"ethnic" point of view; they liked the fact that Blacks had their own 
way of speaking. At the same time, as the previous quotes demonstrate, 
they believed that use of standard English was necessary for getting 
jobs and advancing in the wider society. 

Reading and Writing. Magazines favored by parents were such home- 
improvement magazines as Apartment Life and Good Housekeeping as well as 
Black publications: Ebony , Jet , Essence . Other magazines mentioned by 
parents included Newsweek, Time, Cosmopolitan , Playboy , S ports Illustrated , 
Psychology Today , Ladies Home Journal , and other popular publications. 

Publications most obvious to the eye were (in order of their 
prevalence) the home-Improvement organs, the Black-oriented publications 
•and sport? publications — the latter the favored material of boys in the 
home. Other reading materials on display were encyclopedias, usually 
e World Book or Brittanica , sometimes Childcraft or other children's 
,editions. The above-mentioned materials were commonplace. Several homes ^ 
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of the sixteen or more visited -contained bookshelves with a range of 
reading materials: novels, histories, short story collections, collec- 
tions of plays, religious materials. Also common* in addition to 
the set of encyclopedias, was a book or two lying about the .living 
room — sometimes a children's book, a romantic novel, or a collection 
of plays. The latter seemed to be favored by girls in upper primary 
grades who enjoyed reading. More magazines than daily newspapers were 
in evidence. Magazines were not necessarily current, but looked as 
if they had been well-handled* My impression was that magazines, once 
purchased, were not read from cover to cover and put aside, but were 
"lived with" for a time — picked up and thumbed through at odd moments. 

Reading materials for parents and children had been obtained 
through the following: supermarkets; bargain stores and other general 
shopping outlets; mail order — popular book clubs or books advertised in 
a magazine; . public. and/or school libraries; relatives; hand-me-downs 
from older children; and trading (books for books). Bookstores as 
such were not routinely mentioned. Obviously, tHe expense of purchasing 
books and ^nagazines was a factor. As one parent said: 

I don'^t buy magazines any more because they* re too expensive 
for what you get out of them. I used to buy a* lot. I remember 
when you cQuld get ladies* magazines for thircy-five cents. 
Now, they're a dollar and a half. 
* 

She said that she told her children to set their own priorities, 
based on the allowance they received: 

t . 

Like I say, if you want something, it^s for your convenience 
and your pleasure. I feel as though if you want it, you can 
get it. ^ You can walk right down there to Acme, because they * 
have [books] in there sometimes. And then around here, like 
the store here on the corner, sometimes they might have books. 
Then there's^ a newsstand on the avenue.... 

• Other than expense, the other reason that bookstores were not 
routinely mentioned was probably that parents tended to select books 
and magazines on the way to doing something else (including flipping 
through a television guide) or as part of the experience of general 
shopping as opposed to "shopping for books." Although there were not 
bookstores as such in the triangl^, there were used books on sale in 
thrift shops and odd^-and-ends shops. The nearest retail bookstore 
was as close as the nearest public library. 

P.arents often read materials their children brought from school — 
The Weekly Reader , for Instance. One parent of a fourth-grader — an 
avid reader 2>nd top student — said she read all the books her daughter 
signed out of the library "to^^ei^what she's reading." 

As many parents said they didn't read well or much at all as said 
they did. All, however, wanted their children to read well and to read 
a great deal. With few exceptions, parents said they themselves had 
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\ been disinterested in school duetto "distractions" and had been 

"average" students;^ those who had dropped out of school had 'done so 
usually to ge^t married and/or to have a child; but all wanted their 
children, to finish high school at the least. Primary among the reasons 
they gave for wishing they had received more and better education was 
that they could then have assisted their own children with homework, 
more than tihey felt they were •'able. The .quote below eloquently illus*^ 
trates this: 

(42) Interviewer: How about yourself — do you like to read? 

Parent: No. I use me for an exaiaple because I^m not 
a good reader. And I tell them, "Look, you 
see, I can't help you when you need help with 
your homework. Is that how you want to be when 
you have kids? I mean, you all sit around and 
call me... 'w, mama, you dumb', and all this 
and that. I said, "How would you feel if 
your child told you that?** I say, "So now 
you know you got to do better if you want -to 
improve your child." See, I got plans of 
,going back to school myself. 

In many instances, then, parents, believing they had short-changed 
their own academic development, tried to interest their children in 
doing what they admitted they rarely did — a quantity of reading and 
writing and study. "Go get a book" — as well-meaning as the intention 
might be-r-was often a filler suggestion, used when children wanted to 
go outside br. when, they were too much underfoot or had brought home 
no school work. Parents who had not grown up as readers themselves and 
had not developed the interest often fell back on the notion that they 
had to force children to read, a strategy which, according to their 
recounts of experiences with their own parents, had not worked with 
them either, when they were* children. More frustration was expressed 
regarding boys and reading than girls. 

The majority of parents had attended inner-city public schools and 
had graduated from high school. Several had taken some College courses. 
One father was a college graduate. Reasons given for wanting children 
to be capable readers and writers ^.ncluded: (1) good readers had increased 
job opportunities as adults; (2) everyone needs to be able to read 
instructions and directions; (3) being able to read increased facility 
in "getting around the city"; and (4) the ability to read signs and 
notices. It must be understood that the foregoing reasons are based 
on parents* focusing on the current ages of their children. Parents 
tended not to speculate about what their children's lives would be like 
as adults in specific terms — typei of job, place of residence, lifestyle. 
Their attitude was that they wanted the "best," whatever that might be 
according to the child's eventual definition for him/herself and the 
opportunities society offered. They were not saying that all they 
wanted ultimately was that their offspring should be able to "get around 
the city," etc. Except for wanting good employment opportunities for 
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their children, they tended to focus on the advantages of literacy in 
terms of immediate or soon-to-be-immediate applications • 

'i 

Few parents said that they did much writing. Writing, foy those 
who did write, consisted primarily of business and personal letters 
or, occasionally, diaries. ^ Otherwise, writing was used for notes to 
teachers, grocery lists. and in -assisting children with homework. 

Parents valued knowing how to write in being able to Cl) fill 
out job applications and other essential forms and applications; 
(2) communicate in a situation of crisis, when speech wasn^t possible 
(as in Illness); (3) communicate when calling on the telephone was not 
possible or did not produce results; and (4) express oneself. The 
latter reason was the least-mentioned. A couple of parents expressed 
that they believed writing well could come naturally if one was a good 
reader . 

Children, according to parents and to the children who were present 
at the time of the interviews or were present on other occasions (in the 
homes I visited several times) had varied uses for writing. They used 
writing in play, particularly in "playing school," whether the partici- 
pants were other children or makeshift playmates, such as dolls who 
were given assignments. Playing school was widely <Jone, at home as 
well as in transition moments in school — e.g., after recess before 
the teacher returned to the room. Types of writing mentioned included 
poems; short stories; plays; "little notes about myself"; notes to 
parents (anger or affection notes); letters to relatives; diaries. 
Children often enjoyed making cartoons — drawings with writing under- 
neath. The samples that were proudly shown were usually the cartoons. 

My impression was that voluntary writing was periodic rather than 
daily. 

Some parents claimed that they rarely received notes from school 
but were called. Others claimed that they received notes. Contents 
of notes dealt with behavior problems or conferences with the teacher 
or upcoming meetings or health wairnings (measles epidemic, etc.) or 
special occasions such as trips. 

One way parents often became involved with school affairs — 
volunteering for trips and/or classroom assistance or working as a 
parent-scholar or working with the parents* advisory group — was that 
they were summoned by a teacher to discuss a misbehaving child and in 
the process became interested in observing the classroom and eventually 
interested in further participation. 

Children's homework provided occasion for significant literacy events 
in the home. Homework was responsible for much of parents* perceptions 
of the quality and content of the education their children were receiving 
as well as of their children's abilities to cope with school work. 
Comments about children's homework were usually specific: 
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(43) She wrote six book reports this year.... She has to write 
just about every day, especially science. 

(44) ^ In the beginning of the ye,ar, they put him Cin the high 

achiever*/ section), and I kniw he wasn^t supposed to he 
there, bui:\ the homework, they yave him, he seamed to do 
, better tha^ the work he does now. He*s in a slower section 
now; he was 4oing better when lie was in the higher section 
because he seemed to be more interested — he seemed to be 
determined to do. In the higher section he had homework 
every night, but he doesn^t have it every night now — just 
stuff he has to get together on Friday. His sister has 
reports every day. I think they get enough homework — / 
like spelling words. I know Joyce gets fifteen spelling, 
while Janice doesn^t get any this year. They* re supposed 
to be doing book reports; they get their spelling words 
on Monday. They have a spelling test on Friday. 

(45) My older daughter is learning, how to write cursive in 
school, and the others try td copy. 



(46) The only thing I have to help him with is his reading and 
spelling. The spelling is very poor because he hates to 
study. For one thing, he doesn^t read when he*s at home. ] 
He*s got all kinds of books, but it*s hard to get him to 
study. The only thing he really likes is math and gym; 
that^s all he likes; other than that, you have a problem 
with him. But any kind of school work with math he* 11 do. 

(47) ^She loves to read; that*s all she* 11 do, and write. Now 

she*s the type of child, when it comes down to her homework, 
she does it. But she don*t really want to do it. It* 11 
take her three or four hours to do her homework. If she 
don*t have any homework, she* 11 get into some kind of book — 
or she*ll write a whole story out of a book. ...If my children*s 
homework is something I don*t know anything about, 1*11 write 
them a note — please give me an example. •= - 

(48) Billy* s weak in math. He*s in this fifth-grade class because 
he can read out-of-sight. . .but his math is really weak, 
l^illy has missed one thing, and that is multiplication, and 

I think I*m going to hi /e to be the one who really buckles 
' him down on his multiplication. I told him if you can*t add, 
,you can*t multiply; if you can*t multiply, you can* t "divide. . 

(49) You can make Tommy sit and look at a paper two or three 
hours, he*s only going to learn so much. You can sit Walter 
to the table a half hour, and he* 11 learn his spelling words 
just like that. ... ; 
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; kn addition, schools are compared informally according to the 

homeworic a child is receiving— a former school or a school the child 
of a relative or friend is attending. 

(50) At the other school, the teacher let them do a little' 

more handwriting than giving them all this fdittoj paper 
and putting it in the book. In the kindergarten they had 
to really deal with, their handwriting. 



Children had designated times to do their homework, usually 
immediately after school. In some homes they were allowed a snack first 
or were required to perform simple chores. As suggested in a quote 
above, depending on the child, the doing of homework might become an 
all-evening task or might consume only minutes* time. 

Although this study can provide nothing conclusive about the home 
environment and achievement or about the factors that caused one child 
of a family to be an achiever academically and the other (s) not to be, 
given apparently similar abilities, a complex of factors are suggested 
by the interviews and observations, including a parentis manner of 
dealing with one child as opposed to another — e.g., firstborn; 
temperament of child; marital circumstances — as well as the parents' 
abilities to assist children in substantive ways to translate a desire 
that was mutually felt (parents wanted their children to read and write 
well; children wanted to read and write well) into everyday practices. 
Parents of achieving children tended to be more intarested than parents 
of non-achieving children in trends and issues outside the home, whether 
they read or not. They were more likely to be present at* neighborhood 
meetings, to know who key persons were by name or acquaintance and to 
be vocal about what they felt was amiss or not so in matters affecting 
the home — management o£ projects, behavior of local politicians, quality 
of merchant delivery on the avenue. They seemed more able than parents 
of non-achieving children to miake the concerns of the world outside 
the home felt within the home. A third factor is ^that parents of 
achieving children communicated to their children that they were capable 
of achieving and were expected to do so. 
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Rather than findings, I would suggest that the foregoing study has 
identified certain themes prevalent in the cotnmunity, as I encountered 
it, concerning home, school, community, education and literacy. These 
themes include the following: 

(1) belief that formal education generally and attainment of 
literacy specifically are essential preparations for economic or job 
mobility, in conjunction with uncertainty about specific measures in 
home and community that would ensure realization of the goal; 

(2) appreciation for a structured learning environment; 

(3) instructional and organizational processes that feature a 
dominant, often authoritarian, figure; 

(4) reference to a code of behavior of some type as an enabling 
factor in accomplishing organizational and instructional goals; 

(5) belief that community literacy levels are inadequate for 
what is needed by people for economic well-being in the society; 

(6) distrust for non-traditional instructional environments for 
children, seen as being ploys to prevent people from achieving benefits 
available to persons in the dominant society, in favor of emphasis on 
the "basics" — traditional studies taught in a traditional manner in a 
traditional environment; 

(7) conviction that parents share responsibility for children's 
education — in large part a matter of enforcement of behavior attributes 
so that instruction can proceed smoothly; 

(8) perception by parents of involvement in school as being a 
matter of maintaining communication with individuals, primarily teachers, 
and providing support for school activities — e.g., assistance in 
classroom and accompanying children on trips — rather than as participa- 
tion in groups organized for collective action; 

(9) consciousness of and response to tradition; 

1 

(10) belief that there are forces within the community that, if 
not kept under strict control, would act to prevent progress or disrupts 
what has been "achieved; 

(11) skepticism at worst and a crossed-f ingers-attitude at best * 
about the likelihood of improvement of the immediate compiunity 
eftvironment--places* and pe<jple and processes— as an outcome to be 
effected by the resident population; 

(12) sense of insecurity regarding the survival of the coimnunity 

in its present character, racial and otherwise, even granted initiatives 
of the resident population; 
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(13) anxiety about confrontation— avoiding it, meeting it, control-- 
ling it — together with the belief that the threat of confrontation is 
ever-immediate; 

(14) conviction that a better life is possible and will somehow 
occur for oneself in time, in conjunction with lack of belief that one's 
neighbors will Improve their lot; 

(15) perception by parents of children's time at home and in the 
community in terms of constraint — preventing them through, force of 
parental authority and values training from causing harm to others or 
being harmed — rather than through planned, specific activities. 



Parents look to school personnel to provide means for their 
children to acquire the benefits of the "tradition of excellence," as 
promoted by the school. That education, parents hope — combining social 
and academic attributes — will lead the way for their yoting to enter 
adult society armed with advantages they, as parents, did not have, 
either for reason of lack of availability or their own negligence. As 
such, parents do not focus upon the Immediate community and its leader- 
ship or residents as models in any collective sense for what they would 
want their children prepared to inherit; in other woyds, schooling is 
intended to lead the way to a different— ^nd by implication, superior, 
though not described in specific terms — community than that the children 
are experiencing. 

The school in its placement in the community — for those who relate 
to it by virtue of having attended themselves or by virtue of having 
children in attendance or by reason of employment, present or past, and 
for those few individuals- who maintain involvement in school matters 
because their children at one time attended — is intended to provide 
a ticket to a life better than that represented by the surrounding 
community, particularly that aspect represented by the projects, from 
which at least half the children are drawn. Children then are urged,* 
in one way or the other, to turn their sights higher than the 
environment 'they and their parents inhabit while,- in fact, that 
environment is the one which represents the reality they know. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



MRS. GRAI 

Mrs. Gray is a terrific teacher, because she is 
totally dedicated and she's very thorough. And 
she sets her standards high, as I do. Now, she's 
going to have a slow class next year and she will 
take them far. She is totally interested in the 
welfare of the "children. She does not let them 
get away with anything; but yet the way she 
handles things is beaut if ul« 
Mrs. Mercer 



When I first explained to Harriet Tubman teachers my purpose for 
studying their school, many of them urged me to make certain to observe 
Mrs. Gray, a teacher who, I was to hear countless times, "had it all 
together,** "held her class in the palm of her hand," and "never raised 
her voice." The students who completed a year or two under her tute- 
lege coiild invariably read, write, and speak Standard American English 
well, teachers told me. Over the thirty years that Mrs. Gray 
has taught at Harriet Tubman she has enjoyed bringing low-achieving first 

grade students up to their potential a level that frequently exceeded 

anyone's expectations. According to her peers, she was the best 
teacher in the school, or, indeed, that they had every seen. 

In 1975, Mr. Best surprised Mrs. Gray and assigned lier the top 
first grade class to teach. Mrs. Mercer had been their kindergarten 
teacher and their achievement was already noteworthy. Consistently, 
Mrs. Mercer's kindergarten classes score<sin the 90th percentile on the 
Stanford Early Achievement Test. Mr. Best was curious to see what 
heights these students could achieve if they continued their education 
over the next two years with Mrs. Gray. 

Over the next two years, Mrs. Gray and hei;' students became the 
positive-role models that Harriet Tubman teachers and students sought 
tp emulate. Mrs\ Gray's students were polite, poised, and articulate. 
They became fluent, cracker jdck readers and writers, and their compo- 
sitions filled the alcove near the entrance to their room. When this 
top. class completed second grade with Mrs. Gray, their test scores 
were so high that Mr. Best was compelled to ask her to keep them for 
another year. 
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She was excited at the prospect of continuing to teach this class 
to whom she had become attached, and of which she was, of course, 
exceedingly proud; but she had misgivings for several reasons: (1) 
she believed two years were long enough for students to be with one 
teacher; (2). it had been a long time since she had taught third grade, 
having been on the first-second grade track for more than fifteen 
years; and (3) she thought she might better serve the school and 
community by taking another class of low-achieving first grade students 
(as was her custom) and bring them up to their potential. In the end, 
Mrs. Gray agreed to continue to teach this class through third grade. 

Then, when the third year came to a close and the children 
realized they were going to another teacher for fourth grade, they 
appealed to Mrs. Gray to keep them for still another year. Their 
parents wrote letters to Mr. Best, requesting that their children 
remain in her room. It was unprecedented that a teacher at Harriet 
Tubman would have a class for four years. Others on the teaching 
staff were beginning to grumble Ifcout the fact that she had been given 
the enviable opportunity to teach a top class for three consecutive 
years. Mrs. Gray was again torn for the reasons she had felt -the pre- 
vious year, especially because she believed strongly that children 

should have the chance to grow with a variety of teachers And there 

were many good teachers at Harriet Tnbman School. 



Finally, Mrs. Gray succumbed to the pressu'res of Mr. Best, her 
students, and their parents and agreed to teach this class "one mbre 
year". I was able to observe this class in its fourth year with/ 
Mrs. Gray. Their writing achievement surpassed the average for students 
in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, one of the richest communities in the 
country; and surpassed that of the top fourth grade class at Harriet 

Tubman — (Mrs. Wingate's) in 1980 by .69 a difference which is 

significant at the .95 level. (See Table 20 

Observations made in both Mrs. Wingate''s and Mrs. Gray's classrooms 
over the twg year period that I spent studying the school revealed 
tl^at what, happened in Mrs. Wingate's classroom was in .striking contrast 
to what went on in Mrs. Gray's. Students in Mrs. Gtay's class experienced 
a ''planned program that continued uninterrupted throughout the day," 
While in Mrs, Wingate's class there were frequent lags in the academic 
program* The amount of time spent on both reading and writing 
instruction and practice was significantly higher in Mrs. Gray's class- 
room, where students' reading and writing were both competent, and 
sometimes superior. (See Table 2.) 

Excerpts from extensive field notes taken the first time I 
observed this classroom in November, 1978 illustrate what it was like 
•when Mrs. Gray taught this top group of students. 
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FIELD NOTES ON MRS. GRAY 

November 27, 1978 
9:10 A.M. 

Among other items, these verses appear on the entrance to room 207 

MY AIM by Alexander Seymour 

As I grow more and more each day 
I'll try hard to live the friendly way. 
I'll try hard to say and do 
Only what is kind and true. 

Always it shall be my aim 

To play fair in any game. ^ * 

Keep myself alert and cool. ^ . 

Try to live the Golden Rule. 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. 
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It is a snowy day and Mr. Best is gathering all students in the 
auditorium. About ten-^of the children have come into room .207 so far. 
Mrs. Gray has left to ,go to the auditorium (and collect the rest^.of 
the class) • Students already in the classroom are either working or 
talking quietly. , ' ^ *\ * 

* • » V s 

The walls are covered with things to read: North, South, East, 
West. Labelled shapes: circle, square, rectangle, triangle, octagon, 
ellipse. A map with -words attached labelling bays, terrain, ocean, 
plains, lakes, etc.- The words BLACK HISTORY and pictures of famous 
Blacks attached to blur|Ds on what they accomplished. Reading rules, ^ 
poems, creative writing the students have done, tips on "What a Good 
Oral Reader Does." A large letter appears on one bf the bulletin boards. 
It was written by Mrs. Gray to the class at the beginning of ,the^^year 
welcoming them back, telling about her summer vacation, and askdng 
them to write letters to her in response. There is a rather large ' ^ 
library of books Mrs, Gray as collected over the. years. 

* ' ^ 

' Mrs.' Gray arrives with some more of Ker students. No one talks, 
now, she says:« "We are ten ftilnutes late; Who will' be ready "^o^Iead 
us?" Sttidents'rush to hang up their coats and clear 't^eir desks. 

•*We*re gQing to ask those who are late ^to come^irr quietly, hang up 
their coats, and join us when-they*re ready. Will you do that for us?" 

Edward is chosen -tq be the i^aader. He stands erectly in front of 
the class 'and distincltly gives directions for the classroom assembly. 
With Edward's 'd'irection, the children pledge allegiance to the flag, 
singwthe Battle Hymn of the Republic, and recite "My Aim" and The Golden 
Rule. 

When they have completed their mass recitation Mrs. Gray asks, 
"Is there anyone who would like to comment on Edward as a leader? 
How did he conduct himself?" 

A child softly offers some criticism which Mrs, Gray gently helps 
the child see is invalid. 

Then another child says, "Edward was a very good leader this 
morning.-" 

"Yes h^ was," says Mrs. Gray. "If you're going to be a good 
leader, you have to be something. Edward certainly was. Something 
that begins with a £." i 

"Proud?" 

"Poised?" 

"It begins With a blend. Say it in a sentence," says Mrs. Gray. 
"Edward was prepared." One of the children has the correct answer. 
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"Yes, Edward was prepared." 

Hrs. Gray goes on 'to say: "We have something new in our classroom 
this morning." She says she wants to introduce Miss Dabney and begins 
to tell them some of my background. She explains that I am s''omeone 
they might want to be like T)ecau8e I am definitely qualified. She tells 
thk students I have finished ♦elementary schopl, junior high school, 
high school, coJLlege, and several more years of school. She says I am 
going as high as possible and she hopes some of them might do the same. 
^Mrs. Gray tells the children I am ^studying Harriet Tubman because it 
is a successful school. She then tells them she certainly believes 
the children in rqom 207 are the best. The children agree. 

Mrs. Gray says she is sure Miss Dabney would like to know who 
they are, too, so she gives out cards and has them mak^ name tags 
The children are instructed to write with crayon. 

• 

"May I see your writing? I want Miss Dabney to see your hand-, 
writing," Mrs. Gray says, as she walks around, watching what the 
children are doing. "What kind of writing do we do in this room?" 
("Cursive.") "Theresa, that's beautiful!... This little girl put her 
name on the bottom and Mrs. Gray said to put it in the ("middle"). 

Whvan the children have finished making their name tags, Mrs. Gray 
asks "What about the news?" 

"On Saturday I saw the (local football team)." Darryl says. Dana ds 
asked to help him. After the name of the team is supplied, Darryl 
then reports in complete sentences that the local football team won but 
the local basketball team lost, and gives the score in each case.* 

"Is there more news?" Mrs. Gray asks. 

Celeste is called on, stands, and tells about a trip to North 
Carolina and the treacherous* ride home last night in the snow. 
Mrs. Gray asks the students to tell where in North Carolina Celeste 
usually goes. Many volunteer to answer a>id Jamal is called on to give 
the answer* He responds correctly and Mrs. Gray continues. 

"I know exactly where North Carolina is. How many know where to 
find it on the map? Where would .you say it is?" ^ * * ^ 

* • * 

"It is i^i the southiaastem part of the United States," a child says 

Raymond has more news. He says .that yesterday he used .the type- 
writer and typed a story for Mrs. Golden. He says it's entitled "What 
If." He proceeds to read the story to the class: ^ ' . 
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what if 



what if 1 were a movie star like cary grant or james cagney.. i'd 
make millions of ciollars. mabey even billions or trillions mr, caryi^- 
grant is in sespense movies: james cagney is in gangster movies, but 
there is one particular movie star that is in all the good movies Xftis 
year, "his name is burt rendylds. hes in stunt movies like white 
lightning, if you like reading the fabulous funnies you will get a 
kick out of troom liildd, nancy, moma, cathy, fred. basset, funky winker- 
bean, and good old hagar the horrible, but iS you really, really like 
racing you will like speed racer and the mack 5. look him up some 
time on charinel 17. rwe play your favorites. 'bat the only thing I 
want to be is myself,, raymond. 

author 

raymond ^ , 
grade 4 
• age 9 room 207 \ 



november 23, 1978 

Baymorid then ]?:eads a secoad selection he's written entitled 
"School Rules." 

% 

school rules 



1, no fighting 

2. no chewing gun or pandy in school building 
3« no running in halls 

4. >no walking in halls without permission 

5. . respect all teachers 

6. keep all'",hands to self 

7. raise hand when want something 

8. go to bathroom 'or laboratory on lunch period and recess 

9. no loud talking or any talking 

room rules 
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!• no talking 

2. when go to subject, respect that teacher 

3. no talking back to teacher, your oi^y hurting yourself 

4. raise hand when want something - 

5. no calling out 

6. no booing and ooing 



anci those are our rules. 
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When Raymond finishes reading, Mrs. Gr.ay says he deserves an < 
"extra special" and the children applaud. 
« 

* '"This is Raymond^s second experience with a typewriter this size," 
.says Mrs. Gray. "IM like to 'put this up. -But what do we have to do 
before we put ,it up?" „ " 

"Make correct ions^T^^^^ys Raymond. ^ , . 

"What might*we correct here?" 

"But my typewriter doesn^t have tall letters,"* volunteers Raymond. 
"Well, iXsee - Very good, I&ymond." 

Another student with n'^^vs says: "I also* heard that 912 bodies were 
found in Guyana." She goes on to relate in -three coiaplete and clearly 
pronounced sentences what happened. ' ^ ^» 

"In what town in Guyana did it happen?" asks Mrs. Gray. 

"Jonestown," a student answers. * ' ' , 

\ 

"Where is Guyana?" asks Mrs. Gray. ^ 

"I think Guyana is in Asia," says Tramel. ^ - 

"You think. Let's hear from someone who knows," says Mrs. Gray.^ 

"Guyana is, in South America," offers Paulette. 

» • * * 

"Yes, Guyana is in South America. What happened fhere was an awful 
"think, but let's talk about it for a minute." Mrs. Gray calls • ^ 
attention to the map. 

"You're doing 8th grade work now," she says after ^3?^ student 
correctly locates South America. • * , " \ 

"There are some people in this class who have something "^that would 
keep them from killing themselves because someone told them to. 
Lincoln .said sJLavery shall be forever abolished in these United 
States." The children recite en mass a portion of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

"If you watch Guyana, it certainly is something to think about 
that someone cpuld get all those people to take their own lives," 
says Mrs. Gray. ' * 

"Following the leader may not always be fun," says Raymond. "There 
are good leaders and bad leaders." 
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"You have to use your own senses," says Allisa. 

• "Joseph," says Mrs. Gray, "describe where Guyana is. Is it near 
a, body of water? Describe exactly what bodies of water it is near." 
He does. 

« « 

They move on to Spelling now. 

"Now let's s^e how you did your Spelling over the weekend. What 
elements were in the words we had?" 

"Vowel digraphs, consonants digraphs, dip thongs, blends," the 
students offer. 

« 

The students proceed to take a quiz on the spelling words assigned. 
Mrs. Gray dictates each. word, and puts It: in a sentence often related 
to Guyana and other news children have shared* The sentence she 
gives for bottle is "Wha.t might happen to water in a bottle outside 
today?" • . 

Sandra raises, her hand ^nd says Mrs. Gray forgot to dictate the 
bonus word.' The bonus word is cornucopia . 

"How many found out what it is?" asks Mrs. Gray (no response)-. 
What is the point of spelling a bonus word if you don't know what i 
- it means?" " " 

^ "Cornucopia means horn: of plenty," says Darryl. 

"How many brought in their math homework?" asks Mrs. Gray. Most 
of the students raise their hands. -"Better still," says Mrs. Gray, 
"How many, did viot bring in their math Homework?" About five children 
raise their hands. One child, who just rece5i|l;jt^V^^.sc^^^ ^ student in 
Mrs. Gray's classroom, says her homework wa^\tiir9^cm Mrs. Gray 

asks why that 'never happens to the students \iri-,rp6m' 2 

"I doh't do my homework all over," says one Allisa. "l do it in 
one place. I make sure it's in a safe place;" 

Getting ready to begin reading, now. Mrs. Gray writes- the creative 
writing assignment on the iihalkboard: 

• ) ^ 

What If 



What if you had heard on the radio or TV that there would not 
be school today. How would you spend the day? ^ 

^ "We do creative writxng everyday," says Mrs. Gray. "There is no 
y point in learning to spell if you don't use the words to write. 
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Raymond gave me the idea to ^ame this "What If." She then goes on to 
say: ' 

"The most important reading we will do is silent reading. Every 
direction has key wards. Look for the key words in these directions 
and use them to understand what to do." 

She tells Group A to begin working on the creative writing 
assignment and Group B to take out their workbooks. The children 
remain in their seats. 

"Comprehension is something we seem to be having trouble with," , 
says Mrs. Gray. She goes on to say co Group B: "This page is about 
prefixes. But you really need to work on understanding what you read." 
They go over the directions for the page together. - 

"Who wduld like to / ".ad sentence #1 and tell what the answer is? 
(A student^responds correctly.) OK, now I want you to work indepen- 
dently." Mrs. Gray reviews with Group B their assignment: workbook 
pages, creative writing, and a ditto ("that's too easy, but kind of 
fun... *lbecause it'd a snowy day") 

♦ 

Then she goes to Group A. They are working on the creative writing 
assignment. She looks at some of the students' work, then reminds 
them that capital letters begin on one line and stop on the other. 
Mrs. Gray mojtions to twp boys an^ they begin, distributing the reading 
books ( Round /^he Corner , Bank Street; Selection: "A Little Piddle 
Play" pp 195-197, 270 pp in book). She begins talking abouc San Diego, 
then asks a/ student to find 'it on the map. 

"If yqix went to San Diego, what would you see out in the bay?" 
("battleships") "Right! There are hundreds of them out in the bay. 

•San Diego is the third largest city in California... There are many 
Spanish people in San Diego because it 'is so close to Mexico... We 
used the legend on the map the other day to compare the size of 

^Metropolis and San Diego. Is Satv DjLego as large as JMetropolis?" 

"Nc," the students responds. ^ , 

"But you broke my heart when you forgot how to recite "The City," 
says Mrs. Gray. ."Why is it duch an important pdem?" A student says 
it was written by Langs ton Hughes, a famous Black poet. 

Mrs. Gray has students look in the table of contents to locate the 
story they. will read today. , , 

"How do we turn pages? All these things are important in reading." 
She puts the word riddle on the chalkboard- "How many syllables are ±rt 
this word?" A child responds correctly, then Mrs. Gray elicits the 
rule from the children. 

"What skills do we have to unlock this word? (neck) We'rfe doing 
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this for you Kalida because you have trouble sounding out. OK, let*s 
sound out: n e ck ." The next word on the chalkboard is tongue. 
Mrs. Gray says this word doesn^t follow the two vowels together rule; 
it*s different. The. students pronounce it. Mrs. Gray then asks 
Kalida where else you can find a tongue other than in your mouth. 
Kalida cannot think of another meaning for tongue . Another child 
"helps" her. 

•The students turn to "A Little Riddle Play." 

"This is a play we may be able to act out. Read it^ silently ." 
While the children read silently, Mrs. Gray writes some figurative 
phrases on the chalkboard. She then turns back ^o Group A and asks 
Kalida to name the characters in the play. Kalida responds correctly. 
Theii Mrs. Gray asks* for volunteers to play each part. Children take , 
parts and read the play very smoothly* When the children have 
finished, Mrs. Gray says: "I think they deserve aa *extra special^" 
The children applaud ♦ Then Mrs. Gray asks, "Who can do even better — 
read with even more expression?*' More students take turns reading, 
giving almost all the students an opportunity to read aloud. 

Mrs. Gray corrects the children's pronunciation of ask (children 
consistently prounounce it ax) ; she writes each letter of the word 'on 
the board and has students sound out a, as, ask. She says; "Think 
of it slowly so you won't be chopping off people's heads all the time!" 
The children^ laugh. 

Mrs. ^ray has the students close their books and asks them some 
riddles from the teacher's manual. Some from the other group* are 
listening and raising their hands to give the solution to the riddle. 
The c*hildren are very enthu*^iastic. 

• 

Mrs. Gray calls attention to what is ^^itten on the chalkboai^d: 

in hot water a fine kettle of fish 

as pretty as a picture in apple pie order 
as neat as a pin knee deep in trouble 



"What have I written?" j she asks. Hands go up. 

"Phrases," answer^ a child who has been called. 

"VERY good! They're not sentences; they're phrases." 
Mrs. Gray asks: "Roderick, will I ever be able to say your desk is^as 
neat as a pin?" Rod shrugs his shoulders. (He looks displeased at 
the obvious criticism.) Mrs. Gtay has children tell the meaning for 
each phrase. 

"What are liquids?" Mrs. Gray asks. 
"Objects that, pour," answers Roderick. 
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"I like to talk to you! Liquids are objects that pour.... I left 
Miss Dabney in the room because I knew it was in "apple pie order".... 
If you fight in our school, you will be Ipee deep in trouble" are 
examples of sentences used to help the students understand each phrase. 

When this lesson is over, Mrs. Gray says: "We will have indoor 
recess. Remember first Impressions are lasting Impressions." Mrs. Gray 
goes on to comment on the conduct of the class in the corridor passing 
to the restrooms. They are talking an4 running. She asks which 
phrases would apply to the class in the hall. The children respond with 
I knee deep in trouble, a fine kettle of fish,* in hot water. 

"Can. you go to the bathroom .by yourselves? Remember, I'm a teacher, 
not a policeman," Mrs. Gray tells them, as they quietly line up and 
walk acroa^ the corridor to the restrooms. 

During indoQ? recess Mrs. Gray continues to ask the class riddles. 
Many children from both groups volunteer to answer each one. Many 
from Group B are saying "ooh" and raising their hands. 

Mrs. Gray spontaneously recites part of "The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere" to the class (as a take off from the riddle: What did 
Paul Revere say at the end of .his ride? ("Whoa!") ^ 

"Now our recess is over — unless^ someone has a joke," says Mrs. 
Gray. Allisa tells a joke. Rod also tells a joke. Then Mrs. Gray 
Tays: "We could go oh forever with jokes. Maybe later this afternoon 
we will have some more.** Then she goes on to say: "Do you remember 
our last assembly? Mrs. Morgan read a poem to us. (The children 
remember the incident, but not the poem's title.) "I know you won't 
remember the author, if you don^t remember the title." ^^She proceeds 
to read another po.em to the class by the same author: "Snow in the 
City" by Rachel Field. Mrs. Gray reads the poem leaving out two words 
in the last line for the children to supply. She reads the poem again, 
this time the children* supply -the entire*last line. , She then reviews 
the vocabulary from the poem: 

"^"When something is out of fashion , what does it mean?" 
"What does it mean to dull the noise of traffic ? 

She then goes on to talk about the snow: "I wanted to stop and let 
you watch the snow come down. Every snowflake is different. Look 
around at your classmates. We'^re all different, too. Who is the 
architect who can make every snowflake and person different?" 

"Gpd," a child volunteers. ^ 

"Yes, I like to call him God, too. I believe there's someone 
greater than man...'* 

Mrs. Gray then asks who knows what they usually do now,. Rod is the 
first to recall, so he gets to pass out a "fun" paper on classifying. 
The reading period continues. 
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Mrs. Gray goes back to Group B. They discuss Guyana in relation to 
something they have just read. Mrs. Gray asks: "What kind of airplane 
was used there?" .."What do we need planes for in war?" (A child 
responds: "To carry soldiers and equipment. ^0 "What kind of equipment? 
("Guns, tanks, cannons..") Mrs. Gray: "Cannons?" 

"If I had to go from Metropolis to Guyana, I wouldn't go in a heli- 
copter that travels only 75 mph. I-^hat would I go in? ("You would go 
in a jet.") 

"Excuse me. Leon is keeping you from learning," says Mrs. Gray 
after observing that Leon is talking to another child. "Leon, take 
your paper and sit over there... What would they need the helicopter 
for?" ("To search the jungl'e.") The story they just completed is 
about helicopters.- 

« 

"I remember it said when a helicopter goes up," says Raymond, "it 
ascends, and when it goes down, it descends." 

"Listen to that vocabulary!" says Mrs. Gray. "We won't have to 
say uo and down all our lives. . .What * s a cockpit? (No response.) 
Where am I from? ("Dayton, Ohio") What do you know about Dayton, 
Ohio?" (^'Dayton is where the Wright Brothers built the first air- 
plane.") Yes, and the word cockpit was in that story. What's a 
cockpit?" Raymond finally comes up with the answer to what a cockpit 
is. ' . ' 

"My problem with you is comprehension," says Mrs. Gray to the 

group. "You read the story about the Wright. Brothers a month ago and 

can't remember what a cockpit is... You can read every word, but you 

must understand. After each line, think 'Now just what does that 

mean?' Let me know when you're ready." . 
- / 

The students read silently "Cockpit in the Clouds," a poem that 
appear^ on page 154 (out of 461) of Roads to Everywhere , Ginn Basic 
Readers, 1966, 100 Edition. While the students, in Group B are 
reading the poem, Mrs. Gray writes vocabulary from the poem on the 
chalkboard : 

spire amidst 
soar pierce 
droning tantrums 
crystal narrow 

Mrs. Gray commends one boy for using his dictionary while reading to 
look up an unknown word. She then puts up a poster with several scenes 
from New York City. The children recognize the city is New York, but 
believe the large building is the Empire State Building. Mrs. Gray 
tells them it is another building. The building has a spire . 

"If you, were 2000 feet above the city, how would everything look 
to you?" asks Mrs. Gray. Mrs. Golden, the teading teacher, comes 
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in with a list of children who are to leave with her to get their 
prizes for selling candy. About 15 children get up to leave. While 
the children are gone^ Mrs. Gray continues with Group B. A fire 
alarm rings. Mrs. Gray unexcitedly asks a child to look in the hall 
to see if anyone is out there. Then an announcement: "This is not a 
firedrill." Bells continue to ring, for about a minute. 

Mrs. Gray has the children read the poem orally — line by line — 
and explain its meaning. Another child is asked to read the first . 
stanza of the poem. She^ stumbles (mispronounces words) several times. 
Mrs. Gray says the child will not be able to understand the meaning 
of the poem since she missed so many words. She then asks Jill to 
read. Jill reads with no errors and with expression. The first 
child who read now raises her hand and says the reason she missed so 
many words is that her mother thinks she needs glasses. Mrs^ Gray 
tells the child she must decide whether to pass the child on her 
actual performance. It is her mother *s responsibility to see that she 
gets glasses* 

Robert reads aloud. Mrs. Gray says: "You're having trouble with 
contractions." She reviews the pronunciation of several — "students 
read each word as it's written on the chalkboard. 

It's now time for lunch. Mrs. Gray takes most of the children 
downstairs to collect their free lunches. Four children remain in 
the classroom and take out the bag lunches they have bought from 
home. About ten minutes later, the children quietly return to the 
room with the lunches they have picked up In the cafeteria. Mrs. Gray 
has some business to take care of in the office and has sent the 
children back -alone. She joins them in about ten minutes. While she 
'is gone, the children eat their lunches and talk quietly. 

When I -talked fo Mrs. Gray later, Tshe offered: "I let them have 
lunch in the room with me. I don*t think anyone else does this. In 
the cafeteria, they're not allowed to talk. I think they should be 
able to talk at luncht;lme. I get to listen to how their^speech is 
developing. They think they*re getting a whole lot, but I'm observing.; 
(I'm not giving up so much.") . 

She also tells me she gives them homework every night. The 
children help her- mark it now (since she has 38 children). She says 
teaching is not always telling. . .she tries to be positive. She goes 
on to say: 

"I don't know if you know, but I've had these children for four 
years. I was originally to have them two years, and at the end of the 
second year I prepared to send them on. But the test scores were 
high and I was asked to keep them for a third year. I did, and at the 
end of grade three, when they realized they were going to another 
teacher, the children asked me to keep them; their parents wrote 
letters. I told them with personalities. .. three years were enough. I 
would get a headache. The children said, 'Oh, Mrs. Gray, we won't give 
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you a headache. We promise.' Now all I have to do when they start 
to misbehave "is say, 'Now, don't give me a headache.'" She smiles. 



She also offers: "This is a very competitive class. You know, 
Raymond caught it this morning because he shined so — to bring a 
typed story to^ class! There is a group of girls who were very jealous. 
They pickedj on him. He complained to me as they were^eaving for lunch 
I said, 'Raymond, you know why they^re picking on you.' Didn't you 
see?" I hadn't. 

After lunch, Mrs. Gray dictates the homework assignment to the 
students. The students who are new to the classroom have trouble 
keeping up and Mrs. Gray suggests that they take the responsibility 
of getting a "buddy" to help them. Several of their classmates 
raise their hands to volunteer. 



Then - the students have social studies. Mrs. Gray culminates 
the lesson by having the students copy and complete this outline. 



3. How can a perspn qualify to be a policeperson? (man changed to 
person later) 



Social Studies 



1. The head of the Police Department is called the 



2.1 



Many people serve under him. They are 




(e) 
(f) 
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At 2:45 the class goes to Language Arts. They go upstairs to 
Mrs. Golden 's room* Mrs. Gray leaves to go back to her room. The 
children are more restless in here. They giggle and talk among them- 
selves. To quiet down the cL.ass, Mrs. Golden says: ''I'm very pleased 
with the way Paulette is sitting." The children quiet down. 

They have stories they have written, previously. Each child has a 
folder. Mrs. Golden has written comments'.on each story. Stories she 
likes very much she has taken home to type. She asks for volunteers 
to read their stories. Several students read their stories, including 
Raymond who reads the story he shared with the class this morning. 

I 

"It's going to be very hard for me to decide which ones to type. 
They're all very, very good," says Mrs. Golden.^ (On the papers, 
she has corrected the grammarO ' 

She now writes saw, seen , and see on the chalkboard. She asks th( 
children to give a sentence for each word. She asks^^what you are 
talking about when you use each word. Children review^ the concept 
^^^^ snd seen are past tense and see is present tense. 

" Seen and saw are used for past tense," says Mrs. Golden. "What'j 
the difference between saw and seen ?" 

"Seen needs a helping word," say Paulette. "Seen means the past.' 

"See is .when you are looking at it now," says Alicia. " See— is 

also used for the future." 

After discussion, Mrs. Golden tells the class to write five 
sentences for each word. She cautions them not to write first grade 
sentences because she will just tell them they are too smart to be 
writing that way. At the end of the period, she gives lollipops to thi 
row that has been most cooperative all month. Then the children put 
on their coats and line up to go home. 
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Notice that the bulk of the day in Mrs. Gray's classroom, with this 
group of high-achieving students is filled with activities that develop: 

• oral composJition skills, 

• fluency in Standard American English, 

• experiential background, 

• vocabulary, 

• written language, ' 

• spelling, and * / 

• reading skills. 

In the afternoon, the language skills teacher also worked on writing ' 
skills and the acquisition of Standard American English. When students 
attended each of the five special^ classes once a week, a large part of 
,their time was, again, spent reading and writing, albeit on a much mdre 
elementary level than they experienced in Mrs. Gray^s classroom. i 

At the end of the 1978-79 school year, despite requests that t^e 
students remain in her classroom for still another year, the class that 
^"s~.~^Gray-*had -taugh t-'f or. -f our.,y.eax.s went on to another teacher. 

Mrs. Gray's new assignment was a very low second-grade class that 
had experienced a particularly unproductive first year. This second- 
grade class presented Mrs. Gray with even more of a challenge than she 
had expected (or had even hoped for). It was much easier to begin 
at the beginning with a first-grade class, tOc, start from scratch ^ith 
them, than it was to begin with a class in second grade after they had 
experienced a turbulent first year with an assortment of inept teachers. 

It was evident that Mrs. Gray was effective in teaching a top 
class to read and write well; her most recent success had made that 
apparent. I was intrigued at the prospect of continuing to observe her 
to "See how she would go about teaching this group of "very low" second 
graders. How would she begin with them? Would she be effective? 

The answer to the last question iS affirmative. This class, 
which in first grade achieved one of the lowest percentile ranks on the 
California Achievement Test in Harriet Tubman history, scored above the 
national norm on the same standardized test at the end of the second 
grade. The bulk of these students were nonreaders when they entered 
second grade and were reading a second-grade-level book the end of the 
year. 
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Their writing achievement grew "by leaps and bounds as well. 
There was 'no significant difference between their waiting abilities 
and the mean score of writing samples taken from the middle-ability 
second-grade class at Harriet Tubman* (See Table 2,) It is 
also interesting to note that, although the difference is not 
statistically significant, their mean writing score exceeded the mean 
writing score for the low-ability second grade in 1979 by .23 points. 

What follows illustrates what happened when Mrs. Gray taught this 
class of low-achieving second graders* 



On an unseasonably warm, but rainy morning in February, 1930, Mrs* 
Gray, a small, dark-brown woman with a silver afro, leaves the row- 
house where she has lived for twenty-two years, and drives her battered, 
red, 1961 Chevrolet eleven blocks to the Harriet Tubman School. 

She arrivers at the scaool at 8:10 and begins preparing her class- 
room for the day*s activities: removing an old cellophane bag full 
of peanuts fr^m the supply closet, writing a note to remind the li- 
brarian that she wants her class to see the film on George Washington 
Carver this afternoon, marking comments on her students' compositions, 
and checking phonics t^orkbooks. 

LaTanya, one of her thirty-three students, drags in at 8:15 from 
the breakfast she had been having down in the gym, AKA cafeteria. 
She has a headache — most likely, Mrs, Gray thinks, because she's 
"forgotten" her eye glasses once again. She gives LaTanya some sym- 
pathy, reminds her what the problem is, and advises her to relax and 
put her head down for awhile • If need be, she will send LaTanya to 
the nurse when she arrives, Mrs. Gray thinks, as she continues 
commenting on and marking her students' work. 

LaTanya had an aversion to wearing her eye glasses • Mrs. Gray, 
would often call to LaTanya 's attention attractive children and adults 
who wore glasses, in an effort to make LaTanya less self-conscious 
(or recalcitrant) about wearing hers. But in the year I* knew her, 
LaTanya nevj^v swallowed it; she was forever leaving her glasses inside 
her desk or at home. On being reminded to put them on, however, she 
always smiled with a twinkle in her eye and without hesitating, 
went to get them (if they weren't at home) • She competed with Jamal 
as the class comedian, cra<lking clever jokes when the opportunity 
presented itself. 
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Mrs. V Gray exhibited a great deal of patience with LaTanya, as 
she showed to others in her class who seemed to go out of their way 
to get attention. As she says, ''Knowledge of child psychology is 
essential to a teacher/* She combines strictness with sensitivity 
and affection. 

At 8:43, Mrs. Gray puts on her coat and fur hat, leaves LaTanya, 
and goes down two flights of stairs to the schoolyard to meet the rest 
of her class: thirty-two children that, Vve been told, the other 
teachers shuddered at the .prospect of having to teach. 

Outside in the huge, barren schoolyard^ Harriet Tubman students 
scramble to get into their respective lines* Mr. Best and his 
administrative assistant, Mr. Sloan, take notes, then compare them 
to decide which classes will win the flags awarded for assembling 
promptly and orderly. To win a flag, all of the members of a class 
who are present that day must come to school on time and be among 
the first who are orderly lined up after the bell rings. Classes 
are to line up in the schoolyard each day at 8:45 arid 12:45. Flags 
are awarded about three times a week; students and teachers never 
know when it will happen. 

*'The surprise element helps everyone do their jobs consistently," 
says Mr. Best. "Students arrive on time, and teachers have to 
arrive on time to meet their classes." Classes that win go into the 
school first, proudly Waving the flag in front of them. The winning 
classes display the flag in their rooms throughout the day, then return 
them to the office. Competition for the flags is fierce and three 
minutes after the bell rings, the schoolyard is quiet and most classes 
are standing in line, "straight and tall." 



Mrs. Gray's class is standing proudly when she opens the door to 
the schoolyard. She stands in^ front of them and waits as Mr. Best 
awards the flags. A muffled groan ripples through the class, and 
Mrs. Gray realizes they will not win a flag today as she squints 
across the schoplyard and sees one of her students racing towards 
them. Shawn, late and breathing heavily, sheepishly approaches the 
line. . ^ ^ 

"These things happen," Mrs. Gray consoles him, putting her arm 
around him. "But you must try to come on time," she gently scolds. 
These words seem to ease their distress at having lost and the 
children^ nod as Shawn takes his place at the front of the line. He 
and'Tinika, the shortest male and female members of the class, lead 
the two lines up the stairwell and through the corridor to room 207. 
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Following what has become an established routine, the childr^ 
quietly put down their bookbags, wait for the closet-door helpers 
to open the doors, put away their coats and hats, then stack their 
homework books on a table at the front of the classroom. Settled in, 
they take out their checkered phonics workb^oki and begin doing the 
current assignment. Today they are */orking on a follow-up activity 
on long- vowel spelling patterns, e.g. ai^ (rain, pain, Spain) a-^e 
(cake) , and a^ (ray) . 

Wliile this is going on, Frederick comes over to ask Mrs. Gray 
if he can record the weather, Mrs. Gray tells him, "Yes. Whoever asks 
first may do it." He goes over to look thi;ough Jthe window at the huge 
thermometer^ that is leaning outside the window on the graystone sill. 
The thermometer says 46 'degrees. Frederick knows, but wants veri" 

fication, since it is an odd sort of , number neither 45 nor 50. "Is 

it 46 degrees?" he asks me, probably because I am the only person 
near the thermometer. (I'm amazed that it is so warm.) I look to 
check, but I have trouble readings this huge thermometer. 

"You have to look at where the mercury is," Frederick tells me, 
pointing. It clearly measures 46 degrees, and with some more reas- 
surance that he is doing it right, Frederick colors in the bar graph 

for Wednesday next to Monday and Tuesday, which his classmates 

filled in previously. 

Dawn walks over to Mrs. Gray, who is beginning to look at the 
homework books the children have stacked neatly on her small table 
in front of the classroom. She wants to add today's da^te to the 
large calendar on one of the front bulletin boards. Permission 
granted, she takes a red paper heart from ^he pocket labelled 
"numerals" that's attached to the.bulletitJ board. She, prints the 
number "13" on it with black magic marker, and uses a thumb tack 
to attach it to the calendar next to the 12 and under |"Thursday." 
Neatly thumb-tacked to the bulletin board are calendars for the 
months that have passed so far this year: September, October, November, 
December, January. ^' 

111 addition to ^the ritual of turning in their ho|nework books 
first thing in the morning, the^ students mark the curfrent date on the 
individual calendars Mrs. Gray has duplicated for them and which 
they keep in their desks. This fixation on calendars is to help the 
children unddrstahd and master their use. 

Mrs. Gray calls Victor and Beth over to the large round table 
at the front of th^ room to work with her in editing their compositions. 
Theirs were the best of the compositions her class wrote yesterday 
and she wants to display them. 
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This is what Victor wrote: 



If I Were a Kite 



If I was a kite I'll fly in the sky. If I was in 
, the sky I go whichever way the breeze blows. If I were 
a kite I'll i^ly. I '^11 blow faraway. 

After he worked with Mrs.. Gray in editing it, it looked like this: 

If I Were a Kite 

If I were a kite, I'd fly in the sky. If I were in 
the sky, Vd go whichever way the breeze blows. If I 
were a kite, I'd fly. iM blow faraway. 

Compositions that are routinely displayed are always first "proof- 
read" by the student and Mrs. Gray. 

The children in Mrs. Gray's class frankly admit that they "played" 
all last year. They were some of the more severe casualties of the 
"forced transfer" of teachers which occured in ^978 in the Metropolis 
School District. Harriet Tubman had one of the most predominantly 
Black teaching staffs in the Metropolis School District until 1978 
and a staff that had accrued a large amount of seniority. Teacher? 
with the least amount of seniority were most susceptible to being 
transferred and received letters over the summer telling them where 
they were to report in September. Seven White teachers were trans- 
ferred into the Harriet Tubman School, and seven. Black teachers were 
transferred out to schools that had predominantly White teaching staffs 
In every case, the White teachers who came to Harriet Tubmati in 
September had less seniority than the Black teachers who had been 
forced to» leave. 

In December, the desegregation edict was mysteriously reversed 
and the same teachers were given the option to return or stay in 
their new schools. Five of the seven White teachers elected to remain 
at Harriet Tubman and five of the Black teachers w6re unable to return 
even though 'they had more seniority. There was an undercurrent of 
ill feeling for some time oyer this, what some called, "bending of 
the rules." 

In spite of the tense circumstances surrounding their becoming 
permanent members of the staff, three of the five ^^ite teachers who 




opted to remain at Harriet Tubman following their "forced transfer*' 
assimilated easily into the school. Good teaching seems 'to be^ respected 
above all else, and these teachers, like the vast majority of the 
Harriet Tubman staff, are structured, no-nonsense teachers, who 
challenge their students, expect excellence, and get results. 

•J 

Unfortunately, the new White teacher Mrs. Gxffy^s class had in 
the first grade was not of this ilk. She could not "adjust" to her 
charges. They did not take her seriously and "played" all day. She 
became "ill" and was absent often; thus her class was subjected to one 
substitute teacher after another. And they played. And they quickly 
learned to terrorize one substitute teacher after another. 

According to their standardized test scores, 76% of their counter-^ 
parts across the nation were able to read better than they could by 
the time they came to Mrs. Gray for second grade. Moreover, they 
were unruly. 

Mrs. Gray began the year by letting the children know what she " 
expected of them and by finding out what they expected of her. 
She had a headstart on most teachers since her reputation preceded her. 
Members of the Harriet Tubman community" invariably spoke of her with 
respect. Children who were assigned to Mrs. Gray's classroom heard 
stories about Mrs. Gray whenever they responded to someone who 
inquired who their teacher would be in September. All summer long 
siblings or parents of the children who were to enter Mrs. Gray's 
classroom in September told them what they could expect of her: that she 
was strict and would give them a lot of work to do. Many of the older 
children remembered affectionately how much they had learned in her 
classroom. Mrs. Gray's students could always read and write better 
than students in other classes* In the same conversation, they would 
laugh about the good times they expected to have fooling around in 
another^ teacher's classroom a teacher who had a reputation for al- 
lowing too much freedom or for giving them little to do. 

The students who were to enter Mrs,. Gray's classroom in 
September had very definite expectations of her", and she matched 
their expectations exactly.; 

^The first day of school was filled with getting the Children 
acclimated to their new surroundings: establishing where the class- 
room was located relative to, the bathroom, schoolyard, office, 
exits; and then reviewing how they would line up each day: girls 
in one line, boys in another, from shortest to tallest, because, 
as Mrs. Gray says, "this is the most efficient way for everyone to « 
see the teacher and follow directions." Mrs. Gray never failed to 
explain to the children the rationale behind every step they were taking. 
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The £±xst day of school, children were encouraged to sit where 
they liked* A^few days later, when seats were more permanently, 
assigned (a bogus term in Mrs. Gray^s classroom since she is con-^ 
stantiy evaluating how things are going and redesigning •the 
curriculum and classroom environment as she* sees the need) , it 
was on the basis of choice and efficiency* Children could sit where 
they wanted, but a tall child, for example, would not be allowed to ^ 
sit in a seat that would block a shorter child's view of the chalk- 
board; and two children who talked to each other constantly or 
couldn't get along would not be permitted to sit together. Mrs. 
Gray would ask the children why she might have ithese caveats, and they 
would tell h^. They knew; they were pretty logical themselves. 

During the firsc week, Mrs. Gray discussed school with her ' . 
children and what they hoped to accomplish. "What are some^of the 
things you expect Mrs. Gray to help you with?" she asked them. 
She always uses the word "help." 

They told her they wanted her to help them Uearn to read and 
write. 

Mrs. Gray asked them, "What did you do last year?" 
They said, frankly, "We played." 
"All year *long?" she asked them. 
"Yes," they said. ^ 



She confessed to them that when she passed their classroom last 
year, she did hear quite a bit of noise, and that those times when 
she looked i^isi:d^,~^he iiotdceA..^^^ weren't reading books and doipg 
those things they said they wanted to do. They talked about why ^ 
they had played so much in first grade^^-^d they agreed it was 
because they'd* had a series of substitute teachers which gave them 
the feeling, that no teacher was going to stay loQg and follow up 
on what she was doing. 

"I know' you didn't play all year," Mrs. Gray told them, and . 
proceeded to find out what they had learned. Among othei; evaluations, 
she administered to the children the Metropolis School District's 
Informal Reading Inventories, which were composed of selections of 
the Bank ^Street Readers; and the Botel Phpnics Inventory. These 
evaluations told her that the children had been pretty honest in 
th&ir appraisal of the work they had done last year: they were non- 
readers, for the most part. 

Beginning by saying that she was a ver^'honest teacher, Mrs. Gray 
gave her students the bad news. She told them that she was going to 
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help them learn as much as they could, but that she believed in 
reminding them where the^iJ^ere along the scale relative to most 
second graders. She let them know that "right along the scale" 
they were very iS^r back in/first grade, but had been promoted 
to second. 

She showed th^i the books they would have to master to reach 
the second-grade level, and told them she was willing to go "as 
fast as they could take it," If they really wanted to read, she 
tojpi them, she w^s going to teach them all they needed to learn to 
well. <i 

She asked them if they wanted to do that, and the children 
nodded in affirmation. Then she asked them how they could go about 
learning all the things they never got to in first grade, and also 
go on to master their secdnd grade work. 

"We cantK>t play," they suggested. They discussed when they 
could play: in gym, at recess, after lunch, after school, and in ^ 
school for the purpose of helping them reach their goal. 

f 

They established the rules and kind of schedule they would 
need to follow to make the most efficient use of their time. 
What they came up with is reflected in Mrs. Gray's instructions 
to the substitute teacher (for the rare occasions \:hen she is 
absent): 



Harriet Tubman ^hool 
General Directions to Substitute Teachers 



Check attendance carefuViy each session and record on teacher's 
monthly report sheet and the individual roll sheets. 

2. Follow the teacher's program^ including^ post of duty^ unless 
oficially advised to do otherwise. 



Use all supplies wisely and as directed by the teacher. 
Only assigned children are to handle materials. 

4. Do not remove from the room any equipment^ supplies^ or teacher's 
personal belongings without permission. 

5. Return keys to the office before you leave for the day. 

6. If you have any c^uestion or a problem consult the Administrative 
Assistant^ Mr. Sloan in room 216. 
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September 10 ^ 1979 



To: The Substitute Teaoher for Room 207 
From: iHldred Gray 



Welcome to room 20 7 ^ grade 2. You should find the children 
growing in self-^disaipline and the willingness to leaHv through a 
planned program that moves uninterrupted throughout theXday. Positive 
enoouragemnt^ such as 'Ve will do each activity the riWit way/' 
or ''You can do it^ " will help. ^ 



The point system encourages the children to try harder. 
" Our guidelines are: 

1. Coming to school is children's work. 

2. The little things I try myself I soon can do all by myself. 
" %ave a good stay! 



The phildren in room 207 are encouraged to work for points by: 

1. Talking in sentences. 

2. Obeying rules. 

3. Showing s el f-- discipline in the classroom. 

4. Completing work assigned. 

5. Answering questions. This requires good listening skills^ 
good thinking^ recall^ and knowledge about what is being 
asked. 

Daily tally marks are made tofbe counted at the end of the day to 
see how we are growing. 



Helpers 

There are classroom helpers. See the bulletin board in the 
rear of the classroom to note pupil assignments. 



Our Schedule 

At the ringing of the school bell (8:45 A.M.) children will 
form lines in the school y^rd. They are to be escorted into the 
room by the teacher. 
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8:50 - 9;20 Phonics 

9:10 - 9:20 Classroom Assembly: choose pupil leader • 

9:20 - 9:30 Spelling activities: see room chart 

Students receive assignments to be completed independently, ^ 

9:30 - 10:15 ^ ^Reading instruction: three grouj^s 

10:15 - X0:30 Recess: teacher is to take children to the 

schoolyard and also pick them up. 

10:30 - 10:55 Reading continues 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch: children receive lunch tickets located'^ 

on the shelf in the teacher^ s closet. They are 
« to be escorted to the lunchroom (in the ' 
gymnasium) by the teacher. 

12:45 - 1:00 Teacher is to bring children into the classroom 

from the schoolyard unless it is a special 
subject time. (Se^ schedule of special 
classes on chart on teacher^s closet.) 
If it is a special subject time^ special subject 
teacher will then pick up the children from the 
schoolyard. " 

1:00 - 1:10 Copy homework assignments. Children are to 

receive homework everyday. 

1:10 - 2:00 Mathematics Instruction: review any math lesson 

found in lesson plan book. 

2:00 - 2:15 Indoor recess: teacher is to take the children 

to and from the bathroom across the hall. First 
girls J then boys. Teacher must escort children. 

» 

2:15 - 2:45 Social Studies: 

Children may diseuss with teacher 
Neighborhood Helpers 

1. Describe who they are. 

2. How they help us. 

3. How we can help them. 



^Children will move to the long narrow reading table in the back of 
the room when their groins are called. The teacher^s guide and my lesson 
plan will help with the directed reading activity. , 
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SWRYTIME: Read them a good one! 

I y 
Dismissal: Teacher is to escort ohildren^' 

to the schoolyard. 
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At about 9:10, the children in Mrs. Gray's class review the phonic 
activity that they have completed independently. Mrs. Gray had told 
her students (and reminds them from time-to-time) that the skills 
that are reinforced and reviewed in their checkered phonics workbooks 

are skills they should have mastered in first grade and would have 

mastered if they had not undergone such a chaotic year. 

Today they are. continuing their work on reviewing two-letter com- 
binations that stand fot the long a_ sound: aii and a_e. For each 
item on the workbook page, the children were to select from three 
words the word tljat makes the most sense in the sentence. Through 
these activities, Mrs. Gray helps her students decode and comprehend 
words like wade, lake, .gate, and sail . 



cake Gail will bake a . rake 

cake 

^'^ sake 



lake 'Kate will wade in the . lake 

pale 
late 



box Dad laid a nail on a . bun 

fox 
box 



cape Mom made Jane a red . cap 

^ cape 
pane 

ape • Dave gave his cap to an . ate 

/ ale 

/ ape. . 

^ 

sail Dale will tape the rip in the . less 

sell 
sail 



^ "Not lack ," Mrs. Gray corrects Johnny. 
"Lake," he corrects himself. 

"Lake," Mrs. Gray repeats, perched on a desk top in the midst 
of the children. "What does the e^ tell us?" 

"That the vowel will be long," Johnny answers. 
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"Yes. The £ tells us the vowel will be long," Mrs. Gray repeats, 
turning to the entire class to reinforce the correct answer. 

"Now that we know what wade means (she had helped them under- 
stand its meaning yesterday, in a previous phonics lesson on lonR a, 
by reminding them of the song "Wade in the Water," that was familiar to 
all of them) , we know that Kate could only wade in a lake, ^ot lack, 
££l£> late .) 

"What is a lake?" she asks them. Many students raise their 
hands. She points to Dawn* 

^ "A lake is a little body of water." 

Mrs. Gray tilts her head and lifts her eyebrows. She points 
to another student whose hand went up after hearing Dawn's answer. 

"A lake is a small body of water," Selma answers* Without 
saying a word, Mrs. Gray points to a third student to answer. 

"A lake is a body of water," says Clifton. 

"A lake is a body of water," Mrs. Gray repeats, recording 
three points .on her paper. "Now, some people said 'little body of 
water' and some people said 'small body of water.' Think about what 
you have learned. What do we call a 'little body of water?' Mrs. 
Gray asks, reviewing a concept introduced previously. Students raise 
their hands. 

"A pond," one of the volunteers answers. 

"Talk so the [class can hear you," Mrs. Gray tells him. 

"Pond," Lawrence repeats^ more loudly* 

"A pond is a little body of water," Mrs* Gray repeats, extending 
Lawrence's answer into a complete sentence and recording two parts* 
"A lake is a bigger body of water. Very good. But let's not forget 
our' sentences. 

"Now, let's see if we can do the next one. Who's ready with 
the next one?" About ten hands go up. "April?" Mrs. Gray calls on 
one of the volunteers whose hand is raised, "Come on, let's go." 
5he urges students to respond quickly. 

"Dad laid a nail on a box," April reads smoothly. 

"Yes," Mrs. Gray responds enthusiastically, then "walks through" 
part of the sentence with them: "'Dad' and the next word begins with 
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1-1-1-1; and I see two vowels next to each other and I quickly 

remember the rule *laid. ' Ve^ good!" She records three points 

next to April's name. i j 

"Next one, let*s go!" Hands go up. "James? Nice and loud," 
Mrs. Gray says, looking at him. 

"Mom made -~" James begins, then is unsure whether to pronounce 
J-a-n-e 'Jan' or "Jane*. 

"Now, what is that vowel sound?" Mrs. Gray asks* James, trying 
to help. "Look at the 'she tells him. 

"Jane!" James answers, excited*. The light comes on." "Mom made 
Jane a red cape." He proudly reads the sentence. 

"Very good,'* Mrs» Gray records three points for James. 
"Next one. Be aware of vowel sounds." About eight students raise 
their hands. "Ellis?" 

"'Dave gave his. cap to an ape^. *" 

"*An ape'" repeats Mrs. Gray as she records three points for Ellis. 
Then she reviews why an and not at is used before the word ape. 

Children who haj/e trouble with this phonics activity are told to 
join the "Sounding Group" which meets for about ten minutes at the 
beginning of each reading period. Mrs. Gray believes students should 
"assume a certain amount of responsibility for their own learning, so 
she encourages students to voluntarily join the "Sounding Group" 
if they feel the need for additional review. 

4 

Comment 

Notice that while helping students master these basic decoding 
skills, ifrs. Gray seizes the opportunity to develop vocabulary and oral 
language skills. She al^o keeps the lesson moving at a rapid pace in 
an effort to assure that'a lot gets done. She reinforces correct 
answers by repeating them. In addition, she stays in close proximity 
to the children, moving among them, sometimes peering over their 
shoulders . 

It is interesting to note here, too, that every successful school 
reported in the literature emphasizes phonics. It is striking that 
in Mrs. Gray*s classroom, phonics comes first. 
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Immediately following this review of the beginning-of-the~day 
phonics activity, classroom assembly begins. Mrs. Gray signals 
the beginning of this by asking for a student to volunteer to lead 
them. This volunteer directs the class in pledging allegiance to 
the flag, singing "Lift E'vry Voice and Sing," which Mrs. Gray ha6 
recently taught them in honor of Black History Week, then sharing, 
or asking for another student to share, one of the many inspiring 
quotations Mrs. Gray has gradually introduced into their repertoire 
since the school year began. / 



"Who has something of interest to share with us today?" Mrs. 
Gray then asks her children, signalling that it is time for them to 
summarize a new event they became aware of overnight. She has 
encouraged her students to watch the news and ask their parents 
about current events so they will be able to participate during this 
sharing. Volunteers, stand, one-by^he, and speak clearly, neatly 
summarizing and using complete serir^ces. Mrs. iGray seizes the 
opportunity to elaborate on concepts touched on in these recitations, 
explaining, by bringing forward a globe of the^iJ[orld, where Afghanistan, 
Africa, and Russia are relative to the United States; explaining what 
a boycott is; explaining what and where the Winter Olympics are; 
displaying artificial flowers to help them begin to understand the 
concept of artificial snow. 

With this sharing, Mrs. Gray broadens the experiential backgrounds 
of her students, extends their vocabularies and develops their oral 
composition skills. She also introduces and reinforces concepts of 
history, politics and geography. Students receive points for par- 
ticipating in any portion of the classroom assembly. This is Mrs. Gray' 
way of providing positive reinforcen\ent for speaking clearly and in 
sentences, exhibiting poise, remembering verses and quotations, 
listening well, exhibiting critical ' thinking skills, and showing the 
motivation to participate. Through consistent modelling on Mrs. 
Gray's part, and positive reinforcement, the children have steadily 
grown in their abilities to summarize their thoughts in Standard 
American English. While classroom assembly is going on, the voice 
of Mr. Best comes across the public address system with this announce- 
ment: 

"Seventh and eight graders are not allowed to come across the 
second floor." (The junior high is housed in the third floor of the 
new building; there is no reason for seventh and eight graders to be 
on the second floor except to pass through enrouta to the cafeteria .^l 
or schoolyard.) "If you s ee any seventh and eighth graders on the 
second floor, bring them into your classroom and call the office. 
No students are to be in the halls unescorted. Any unescorted child 
I see today will be suspended!" 




"The earth is so full of a number <^f things, /I'm sure we should 
all be as happy as kings!" a volunteer pecites today. 
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Mrs. Gray reviews what Mr. Best said: "Unescorted means withou); 
the teacher," she explains. "Sometimes I let one or two of you go 
to the bathroom without me or Mrs. Jones, but it is right across the 
hall and I know who and how long. If you go through, the halls un- 
escorted and Mr. Best/ sees you, I can't help you. You'll be susr 
pended," she reiterates Mr. Best's warning. 

Mrs. Gray has taken advantage of Black History Week to accelerate 
her efforts to help her students learn about "Great Black Americans 
who helped to make our country great." Towards the end of the 
sharing, she holds up a large cellophane bag full of peanuts and 
asks the students to identify it. 

"Now I have promised that we will be learning about many great 
Black Americans this week. Today, I'm going to help you learn about 
another great Black American who was a very curious scientist. He 
found many different, useful th;Lngs we could do with these," she 
says, holding up the bag of peanuts. She has the students locate on 
the bulletin board the picture of the great Black American she must 
be talking about* A volunteer locates the picture of George 
Washington Carver holding a peanut, but is unable to read his name. 
Mrs. Gray records three points for the volunteer's having accomplished 
this much, then calls on another student to decode Carver's name. 

"G-uh. . . J-uh. . .George'^Wash. .ing. . ton. . . George Washington!" 

"Yes, George Washington ," Mrs. Gray says, as she prints 

the name on the chalkboard. "Anyone want to read his last name?" 
she asks, as she prints: Carver. All around me I hear students 
sounding out: "Cuh. .ar. . •Car-ver, Carver. . .Carver !" Hands go up 
in the air. "0-o~o-h! Carver!" several students whisper loudly. 

"A quiet person may read his name for us," cautions Mrs. Gray. 
*Shawn?" Shawn does not respond; he was quiet, evidently, because 
he was not paying attention; both Mrs. Gray and I know decoding 
comes easily to him. "Not ready," says Mrs. Gray tersely, turning 
away from him, then quickly points to a child whose hand is raised. 

"Carver," says the child, .relieved to have finally been allowed 
to say the name aloud. 

"Carver," repeats Mrs. Gray. "Let's all read his name: George 
Washington Carver,"' they all say as Mrs. Gray points to each word. 

"All right," Mrs. Gray continues, "anyone know or want to guess 
what we should know about George Washington Carver and the peanut?" 
Several students speculate: he discovered how to grow peanuts; he 
found a better/ way to grow peanuts. Mrs. Gray accepts each of these 
as wise specul^ations, then says: 
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"When I don't know something and it's time to learn, where cjo you 
think I can find the answer?*' 

"In the encyclopedia," several students volunteer, "on your desk/' 

"On my desk," Mrs* Gray repeats* " Nothing will keep me from learn- 
ing," she says, excitedly reinforcing the value of learning as she 
frequently does* "George Washington Carder was another person who 
wanted to 1 e a r n more * He was curious* And he always wan|;ed to do 
something to help others* Now there is a long story about George 
Washington Carver and I hope this afternoon we can see a film that will 
tell^ you more about him. 

'But jthe exciting thing about Mr* Carver was that he wanted to go 
to school* and learn. And he did get to go to school and learn* And 
it wasn't his mother and father who sent him* As I remember the 
story, I think his parents died and some people who were not even 
related to him found out that he had a brain and that he wanted to 
learn to read, and to write, and tcj spell, and to make the world in 
which he lived a better place*" She goes on to explain some of the 
many useful things^ Carver discovered could be done with peanuts* 

Sharing has lasted longer than usual this morning and it is 
time for recess* At this point, lixs. Gray has the children, girls 
first, then boys, line up and go directly across the corridor to the 
bathroom with her Title I aide, .Mrs* Jones* (The students qualify to 
have the part-time assistance of a Title I aide because they are 
"low achieving" according to their latest standardized test scores*) 
During these traditionally cold winter months, Mrs* Gray^ takes ad- 
vantage of the customary indoor recess to get in |dore work* Today 
happens tp be a balmy day, but it is raining* 

While the students are taking care of their personal needs, 
Mrs* Gray summarizes the lesson on Carver in the morning story, vhich 
she prints on' the chalkboard: 

George Washington Carver 

George Washington Carver was a great A^fro- 
American scientist* He made many useful things 
from the peanut* He made paints, and he also found 
that there was oil in peanuts* Many people today 
cook with peanut oil* 

When the children return to the classroom, Mrs* Gray has volunteers 
take turns reading the story aloud* She helps them "unlock" words 
as the^ proceed* 
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Spelling is next on the agenda. Mrs. Gray assigns two students 
the task of giving out the small sheets of lined spelling paper, for 
their daily spelling pretest. Words on the weekly spelling list are 
a combination of (1) words that xeview the phonic elements the chil- 
dren have learned and (2) high-frequency words that are included on 
several first- .and secoridrgrade spelling lists Mrs. Gray uses. 

Beginning with a list of six words in September, Mrs. Gray has 
now worked up to a weekly spelling list of twelve words. The first- 
week of s,chool Mrs. Gray'.s goals included having her students master 
the spelling of these six words: 

1. home 

2. and 

3. can 

4. look 

5. *see 

6 . tome 

They also learned to compose sentences using them. Notice that with 
the addition of easy-lo-spell words like 1 and the children can 
form simple sentences (I can go home.), leaving mastered only the 
first six spelling words th,e first week of school. This establishes 
the need to know how to spell. Many believe first or second grade is 
too early to expect children to spell. Mrs. Gray says that weekly 
spelling lists/test are too much for young children unless they're 
made to feel a need for knowing how to spell. She tell$ her students 
that they could be a big help to their mothers, who might be too busy 

to write a needed note to the teacher if they can write and are 

helpful children they can write that note so their parent only needs 
to sign it. Mrs. Gray:' 



give tb^'c 



You have to give tb^^^m so many areas of ne«; tell 
them why they need to know how t;o write. It is 
too much to expect first and -seciond graders to know 
how to spell unless you make them use the 
skill. 

i 

From the beginning they were expected to compose sentences for 
their daily spelling activity. Shortly after that^ they were expected 
to write paragraphs and stories. Students who had trouble spelling 
felt the need daily to master this skill. If someone did something 
nice for them, Mrs. Gray often suggested that the children express' 
their appreciation by writing thank-you notes. Later, when Mrs. Gray 
would ask for suggestions of what they could do to thank someone, they 
volunteered, "We can write a letter." She^ often had the children 
write comments on their day's activities (Either positive or negative) 
in their homework books so their parents would see it when signing it. 
So they often were made to feel the need for the basic skills? they 
were learning. * ' 
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Students must know how to speak in sentences and in Standard 
American English for their discussions on current events and on 
Great Black Americans. In addition, they must compose sentences 
in their daily spelling and composing activities. 

On Monday of each week, without fail, the entire spelling list 
is presented for the students to copy in their spelling books. 
Then on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday a few of the words are 
dictated in pretests to help students master their spelling over a 
period of several days. On Friday, students are tested on the 
entire list. This test is completed in their spelling books and the 
final grade is entered in Mrs. Gray*s record book. This procedure 
was much abbreviated with Mrs. Gray's top fourth grade class, which 
received a spelling list on Monday and a test on Friday — no pretests 
in between. 

This morning Mrs. Gray dictates four words, using each one in 
a sentence, then pronouncing it again. After students have written 
each word, they aire told to write a sentence using each word, as they 
have been told to since September. Then they are to use the spelling 
words to complete sentences that Mrs. Gray has written on the chalk- 
board. 

\ 

While the students are completing their spelling activity, 
Mrs. Gray goes to the back chalkboard and begins writing the day's 



Creative Writing 

1. Do you know this man? 

2. How does he help you and your neighbors? 

3. How do you help him? 

Words for You 

postman mail 
letters slot 
daily uniform 

When Mrs. Gray finishes printing the writing assignment on the, 
chalkboard, she calls the students' attention to it and has volunteers 
read each line, helping them apply various phonic principles to 
"unlock words." 

"Okay, very good unlocking of words," she says, when the oral 
reading is completed. "You think about those questions and put your 

answers into a story. Now you saw Mi:s. Coombs' first graders' writing 

I hope that will help us improve." 



writing assignment: 
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(Mrs. Coonibs' first graders had Mrs. Mercer for their teacher in 
kindergarten* Mrs. Coombs is one of the new White teachers who was 

able to assimilate easily into the Harriet Tubman faculty she is 

a strict teacher who. has high expectations of her students and insists 
on hard work and excellence. She spends a large, portion of the day 
on reading, writing and oral language activities. I-lrs. Coombs continued 
the kind of school regiment to which her students had become accustomed 
in Mrs. Mercer's .kindergarten* By February, Mrs. Coombs' class was 
writing at a level that was equivalent to the writing ability of the 
average first grader in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Here is a sample 
copied just the way the young author in Mrs. Coombs' first grade 
class wrote it: 



Gerald the Giant 



I have a big giant who lives with me. His name is 
Gerald* I love him and he loves -me. One time we 
went for a walk. He took me to the park and the , 
playground and we had lots and lots of fun! That 
nlghtjrt was tpLme to go to bed. I sleeped in the 
bed mid Gerald sleeps in the cellar. 



Tarik) 



Mrs. Morgan, one of the iess-structured White teachers vho is 
bew to the school and has experienced repeated difficulty managing 
her class of high-achieving second graders, enters room 207 with two 
boys ^d a girl' who are her worst behavioY problems. The rest of her 
class jflij^going on a trip today and these students, because they 
have "acted otjt" all ,weel^ have forfeited ,the opportunity to accompany 
them. She wants to^know if Mrs, Gray will allow them to stay in her 
room until their class re|:urns, Mrs. Gray agrees and has a student 
volunteer ^5q)lain to the visting children the morning routine, class 
^'iles,^ and morning assignments as Mrs. Morgan thanks Mrs. Gray and 
leaves the room* 

"If you're witing a story, it must .have a what?^' Mrs. Gray 
^ontitiues intJroducing the writing", activity . Hands go up. \^ 

"It must have a title," answers Yolander, after being selected 
to respond, "And you will have more than two sentences,',' warns. 
Some children raise their hands ^nd want to* tell Mrs. Gray the answers 
to some of the questions ioncexming the mailman, but Mrs. Gray says, 
"Talk to me through your m-iting.^' 



Tomorrow, after the class reviews the stories they have written, 
Mrs. Gray will add the mailman's picture; to the pictures of the police- 
man and fireman which have been added one-by-one to the portion of the 
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long, , narrow bCilletin board entitled "Neighborhood Helpers" that 
extends across the back of the classroom. 

"All right," says Mrs. Gray. "So youl^ave your spelling to do 
and creative writing. Keep moving!** 

While the children are working independently, Mrs. Gray, holding 
her roll book under the papers, proceeds to return to them work 
she has corrected. While she* is giving out the papers, she takes roll. 
As she walks around returning thfe pa^Jers, she coimaents on the work 
the children are in the process of doing. 

"Locik at your writing and see if it's a half space as you print. 
Or is it too small? Be sure to use finger spaces." 

Mr. Horowitz, one of the reading teachers who is assisting the 
reading resourqe teacher in ordering textbooks for the entire school, 
comes in to find out what reading books *Mrs. Gray will need for. her 
class n^t year. 

"Why does everything have to be done at the last minute?" 
Mrs. Gray thinks to herself. Yesterday during the 'faculty meeting 
'(children -in all schools' in District 13 are dismissed at 2:30 on 
Tuesdays so that principals may meet with teachers), they decided to 
adbpt and begin purchasing one core reading series to be used in every 
classroom. 

"We're always told on the 12th that textbool^Syorders must be sub- 
mitted by the 24th," Mr. Best had said as he presented the idea to 
the faculty. "If we adopt one reading series and order the materials 
centrally, we will always be able to get our order in quickly .. .We^ re 
also getting less and less money for books, so with ojie core reading 
series, we can supply the whole school more cheaply. Even more impor- 
tantly, the book will follow the child and he will, therefore, teceive 
more systematic instruction." 

*The teachers liked the idea of all of this, but many of them 
(including Mrs. Gray) wanted to have a say in what reading series 
was adopted. "After all, we know more about teaching reading," 
they tell me* They did not quibble over this faux pas on Mr. Best^s 
part, however,' since they were overjoyed that they would be assured 

of having sufficient reading materials next year and, they hoped, 

continuously thereafter. 

Over the past decade, since the children's standardized test scores 
have been improving, funds contributed by the federal government have 
steadily decreased. It is the standard story of schools receiving 
less money the better their students do. Frequently achievement sinks 
again with this sudden loss of funding and, consequently, supplies. 
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How have they managed with the less than abundant materials 
available? For the most part, they scoured the old book closets, 
located whatever complete sets of reading materials were available, 
and tapped their own and their reading teachers* resources* ''You 
do whatever you have to do,'' I heard' teachers tell one another when 
they discussed how to make out with the limited materials available. 
They» suggested to one teacher, at a meeting in Novemb'et, (apparently 
appalled when she complained that her class hadn't been able to 
have math ^ecause there weren*t enough fifth-grade math textbooks) 
that she use the fifth grade textbook for boardwork and have the 
children practice skills in the third grade workbooks, which were 
available, "But that will mean double wotk for me!" she said later 
to her friends, wh.en the meeting was over* "You do whatever you 
have to do," they toldj^^her. "Tnat^s what we have to do." 

Having less money to work with forced them to consolidate their 
funds and ordei? reading materials centrally, through Mr. Best's 
office. The fact that having a core reading series would create 
more coordinated efforts in teaching reading was a secondary con- 
sideration in the minds of Mr. Best and the reading teacher 
since, as far as they could see, the Metropolis School System* s 
Levels Tests had already done a great deal to structure the reading 
curriculum. A planned reading curriculum was already a feature in 
this school, as it is in every single successful school in the^ 
literature (See Chapter Two.) Adopting a core reading series would 
merely serve to further ease the coordination of each teacher* s 
efforts. 



They were told they were going to adopt one core reading program 
just yesterday, and immediately after this announcement, Mr. Best had 
asked them to agree to adopt a reading program that the primary teachers 
had seen demonstrated pgpvj.ni;sly and had positively reacted to. Today, 
•the reading resource teacher wks already asking for their orders. 

Mrs.\Gray is anxious to^c^ts^erate yith anything that will facilitat 
the children*s progress. She is annoyed, however, that Mr. Horowitz 
has been sent around now, in the middle of her class, without warning, 
for her to "off 'the top of her head". tell him what reading materials 
she anticipates she will nee^^ f or her students next year. 

She leaves the classroom for a couple of minutes to stand outside 
of. the 'door and supply the information Mr. Horowitz requested. Most 
of the children continue working while she is gone. Some of them 
are becoming restless, however, due to this additional interruption. 

"We will need the 2-2 and 3-1 readers next year... and, more than 
likely, some of the children "wlill be going into the 3-2 reader towards 
the end of the school year," Miss. Gray tells Mr. Horowitz. She goes 
on to stress that she will need a teacher *s"*^ide to accompany each 
reader and, of course, workbooks for each child.- 
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The Sounding Group meets now. This is a small group of about 
ten children who have exhibited difficulty decoding and blending words. 
The children in this group walk to the rear of the classroom and gather 
* around Mrs. Gray at her desk, foxrming a tight' circle. The Sounding 
Group began with that fore group of students who needed most to work 
on their -decoding skills. -Then, as the school year progressed, 
Mrs. Gray opened up the group to "any child who recognized he was 
having! difficulty sounding." 

Throughout the school, in grades K through 6, phonics and word 
analysis skills are emphasized just as they are emphasized in other 
successful reading programs. In kindergarten, students learn the 
sound/symbol correspondence qtr most of the spelling patterns of 
the English language. This is probably why Mrs. Gray had only a core 
of students who had not yet, mastered preliminary decoding skills— r- 
despite ^ne fact that, 4ue to a number of tragic circumstances, they 
had received little systematic reading instruction in first grade. 
Thqrhad a strong phonics program in kindergarten. 

"We*re having a terrible time with sounds, some of us," Mrs. Gray 
says, beginning the lesson. "Let*s just look , back at some of our 
f old sounds." She points to each letter CST letter combination on the 
page and the students say the sound represented.; Here she is using 
the published series Distar. ' 

0 

I 

"Eee, aey, uh, er, oh, eye, buh, mmm, kuh, duh, tuh," they say. 

"That was an old lesson," Mrs. Gray says. "Let*s tu'm over to 
where we are. Sound out. Get ready." Together they say the sound 
of each letter as she points to it. 

"Very good! The faster we recognize the sounds, :the faster we 
can sound out and read words. All right? Let*s see what we can 
do here," Mrs. Gray turns to a p^ge where the children must blend 
the sounds to form words. "When I touch the sound, you make it and 
* keep on making it as long as I touch it. Do not go ahead of the 
f)olnter. Go!" They sound out bringing , then staift . Then they 
stumble over the long in time . Tinika is the oril^studenrpE^gJii^ 
pronounce the word correctly. 

"Why did she call th^.fi--^e?" Mrs. Gray asks, pointing to the 
with a horizontal line drawn oVer it. "\^at did she see that you 
didn't see?" } 

"The silent ^," they say. 

"That tells you the first vowel says its — " 
"Name," the children complete the sentence. 
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j "Okay. Sound out. Get ready." They continue to blend sounds 
to form words, with Mrs. Gray reminding them of phonetic principles 
when necessary. They continue by decoding art, cart , start , started . 

Mrs. Gray gives out stories for the childr.en tcy "decode that 
utilize the spelling patterns and phonetic prinfciples they have ^ 
learned so far. The children read their stories to Mrs. Gray, one-by- 
one, and she comments on their individual performances. Many of them 
read smo.pthly and assuredly. ^ \ 

* ' 

"Shawn and Dawn, no, no, no," Mrs. Gray admonishes two students 
in another^ area of the classroom who have moved their seats closer 
to^the chalkboard. "Come back to your seats, Shaxm and Dawn. You 
can see the chalkboard perfectly well." The two children pick up 
their materials and begin to move. "And do the best you can from 
your own seats, because you're not following the rules." 

Tammy .continues reading her story as Mrs. Gray chastises 
Shawn and Dawn. "Now wasn't that a. long story. And a beautiful job!" 
Mrs. Gray says to Tammy when she finally finishes reading. She hands 
Tammy another phonically-controlled story that reinforces the souSd/ 
spiling she has been having trouble with. "NowVyou can read this 
and answer the questions. Read the question and circle the right 
answer. I'll mark it later. And if you want to practice writing, 
you can do thislpart," Mrs. Gray tells her. "I'm very proud of you."" 
Tammy returns to her seat with the story she will take home and read 
to her parents. 

The children enjoyed getting these take-home papers and Mrs. Gray 
discovered that students who were not bad enough at sounding to warrant 
being in the group for them often bartered for them. "How did you get this? 
Mrs. Gray would often ask them. "Well, I gave my pencil to Jamal and 
he gave me this." When Mrs. Gray finishes hearing each of the children 
in her sounding group decode the stories she's given them and reviewed^ 
their respective assignments, she calls the children in her first 
Uptown Downtoxm reading group back to the long table to have their 
reading lesson. 

"Now, Uptown Downtown . Quietly." The children in this reading 
group begin gathering their materials and moving towards the bac^: 
of the room. "Bring your workbooks; let's see how far you got," 
says Mrs. Gray,^^ginning to look at one of the students workbooks. 
"I only have Shawn's book here... You didn't finish," she tells Shawn. 
"You skipped some of these; you need to check this page again." She 
continues checking the pages Shawn has completed since yesterday. 
"Good," she cfeti&lents, "Good!" 

"Okay," Mrs. Gray says, beginning to talk to the reading group 
that has assembled around her. "We're ready for page 82. Well, 
really 33. Let's see how many have finished up to page 82," she 
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says, referring to their workboQ'ks. "We're not doing it now, Maurice," 
she warns • "How many people are ready for page 83?" Most of the 
children's hands go up. "Let's take a look at it. We're working with 
the word what?" 

"Than." 

^ i 

"Say it clearly." 
"Than." 

"Now, what I want you to do is read these little stories at the 

top and then locate or find a 1 1 the words that begin like 

the word what?" ' ^ 

"Than." the children answer. 

" Than . When you find them, |)ut a line under them. .At the 
bottom , read your question,, read your sentence, and then 
underline the one best answer to the question. Okay?... Then on 
page 84, it's very easy because all ybu have to do is what?" A child 
answers correctly. "Uh-huh, but at the .bottom of this,- 
you'rei going to — uh, it's hot the title this time 

"Did something happen to Jerome. What's the matter with Jerome \ 
Mrs. Gray asks. Jerome has arrived with tears in his eyes. He is 
accoir .nied by Mrs. Johnson, the Home and School Coordinator. 

"Good morning, Mrs* Gray. Where's James?" Mrs. Johnson asks. 

"He's up in reading; What did something happen to Jerome?" 

"Do you have James' new phone number?" Mrs. Carter says, not 
answering Mrs. Gray's question. 

"Oh. You want to look up in my closet and get the roll book? 
See if you can see it up there. ^...Good morning, Jerome." Mrs. Gray 
s ys gently as he enters the room, removing his soiledj navy- coa.t 
and knitted cap. Hurry and catch up with us; I think you'll enjoy 
what's going on." 

"And Tinika, can you explain to him what we're doing? Tinika 
H. ,"she repeats, getting Tinika H.'s attention. "Can you tell him 
what we're doing?" ^ 

, "Yes," Tinika H. finally hears Mrs. Gray and looks up from her 
work. 

"Wait until he's dressed, then you come over and tell him the 
things that you've learned." 
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While this is going on, a small group works with the Title One 
reading aide, Mrs* Jones, on- the tape recorder and earphones at the 
large round table near the front of the classroom* /VXoxi say it first," 
Mrs. Jones tells them, "and then the machine.;. .If y/u don't sound out 
your letters, you will not know how to read*" The rest of the' class 
works on the morning assignments: copying the morning story about 
George Washington Carver, completing the spelling sentences, and 
composing a story about the mailman* Knowing they have much to do> 
the vast majority of them work, steadily* 

"All right, now, you have up to page 84 to do," Mrs* Gray says, 
returning to the Uptown Downtown reading group, "Think you can do that?" 
Mrs* Gray asks., referring to their workbooks. "Yes," the children say. 

-J 

"Now soihe of you have been absent and have missed work," says 
Mrs. Gray, returning to her reading groups* *kow 3^ou have to get with . 
me and make up the work* You will not get a new workbook until every 
page in this one is completed*" Pages are to be completed when they do 
independent work in the mornings and, sometimes, in the afternoons. 
They are to complete the new pages assigned and any they have missed 
due to absence* When their reading lesson is over, they will do 
these workbook pages along with the work already assigned, as well 1 
as read one of the Bank_Stre,et reading series' independent readers* 

"This page has to do with comprehension. The child who is thinking 
will listen, read, and the last thing he will do is talk," says Mrs. 
Gray, introducing the workbook page they will do next. 

"Oh I We were reading such a delightful story yesterday, weren't 
.we?" says Mrs* Gray, beginning the directed reading activity for 
today. 

4 

"Yes," the children respond* 

t 

. ^ "It was what?" 

Mrs* Gray reviews with the children the story they read yester- ^ 
day, its title, what it was about* They read it silently under her 
direction and answered the gamut of questions about it that are in 
the traditional directed reading activity* 

"Let's read that out loud," says Mrs* Gray after they review 
what the story was about, "because there was a lot of talking in that 
story and I*d just like to heat someone take Ken's part, and Sister's 
part, and — who else was in the story?" 

* 

"Grandmother," says Shawn* 
"Grandmother," Mrs. Gray repeats* 
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"All right. Can you use the table of contents and tell Mrs. 
Gray the page?" 

"Yes," sevetal of them say. 

"Shawn is daihg it right," Mrs. Gray says proudly. "What 
page is the story on?" 

"One-hundred-fifty." 

"Thank you, Shawn. One-hundred-fifty... We'll soon be finished 
with this book, won't we?" Mrs. Gray says while they turn to the 
right page. "Look at the page quickly • i | 

"Diane," Mrs. Gray says to a child in another part of the - 
classroom, "are you talking?" Diane nods. "Come up here." Diane 
moves tcj sit neat Mrs. Gray. 

"All right, on page one-hundred-fifty, look at it quickly. 

Scan— that means look up and down the page quickly skim and scan 

the page and tell me how many people are talking." Vanessa raises 
her hand. "How many people are talking?" Mrs. Gray asks her. 

"Two." j 

"Who are they?" More hands go up. 

"Ken and Grandmother," answers Thomas. 

"Which part would you like to te, Thomas?" 



"You want to be Ken?" Thomas nods. More hands go up of children 
who are volunteering to be Grandmother. 

Vanessa is chosen to be Grandmother and Milton, the narrator. 
"All right, let's go! Will you read the title fqr us, Milton? 
And then we'll begiiji." 

"'Ken and his Magic Tricks'," Milton reads. 

"All ri^t, who's talking first?" Mrs. Gray asks the children. 
It's La Tanya's turn. She begins reading, then Mrs. Gray interrupts 
her when she reads, "said Grandmother." 

"No. We're not going to read that part; we're only reading those 
parts that have the talking marks.. ..All right, let's start again 
and see if La Tanya can follow. Read the title again." The children 
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begin again, reading iess haltingly this tkme. Mrs, Gray continues 
to interrupt when they read something. other than dialogue, 

"Let's go. Now you're Ken; talk like him," Thomas reads 
smoothly now, "Okay!" Mrs. Gray compliments him when he finishes-. 
The children continue taking the roles of the various story characters 
with Mrs, Gray assisting them in reading the appropriate parts, 

"All right," Mrs, Gray tells- La Tanya when she finishes some of 
heri^lines, "Now, you don't have to say 'said Grandmother'," Mrs, Gray 
reminds her, ^'because who's Grandmother?" 

"La Tanya," some of the other children answer. La Tanya points 
to herself, 

"Right 1 You're Grandmother, And he doesn't have to say 'said 
Ken' because you are Ken, Then let's b e g* i n , Once more, 
Miiton," Mrs, Gray says. They read the page for the third time. 
Their fluency has improved noticeably, 

! "All right," Mrs, Gray says when they complete the page, "look 
quickly at the next page and find out who's talking," 

"Ken," Milton volunteers, 

"Is that the only person talking?" Mrs, Gray asks. More hands 
go up, 

"Grandmother," La Tanya answers, 

*'0h!" says Mrs, Gray, "Ken and Grandmother, Would you like 
to be Ken?" she asks tiko. He nods, "Would you like to be Grandmother 
she asks Lauren, whose hand is raised. She accepts, "Now, remember, 
you have to look and read those parts only where the talking marks are. 
Never read 'said Ken' or 'said Grandmother,' Bedause you're the people 
talking. All right, Ken," Mrs, Gray says to Tiko. He begins reading 
one-word-at-a-time, ' • 

"Is that the way he sounded?" Mrs, Gray asks patiently, 

Tiko continues reading a little more smoothly, but more haltingly 
than the test bf the group, 

"All right," Mrs,^ Gray says, turning the page, "Who's on this 
page?'"^ she asks. Hands go up, "Who do we need on this page, Shawn?" 
she calls on one of the children who volunteered, 

* 

"Ken. . . " 

"Ken, and who, . ,else?" 
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*knd Grandmother." 

"Ken and Grandmother. Would you like to be Ken?" she asks 
Shawn. 

"Yes." 

"And I'll be Grandmother," Mrs. Gray volunteers. Shawn reads 
in a smooth, natural way, "Never say 'said Ken* because you are Ken," 
she reminds him. Then Mrs. Gray reads Grandmother* s part with lots 
of expression, continuing on to the next page. "All right. Who 
do we need here?" she asks the children. The children tell her, 
locating vthe characters more quickly now. The children volunteer 
and are ^assigned parts for this page. 

"Al.lcej^^^Mice. . ." Mrs. Gray speaks to a child walking up to 
the pencil snarpener. "Please do your work. I am very displeased to 
see th,e same people walking around the room," she announces. 

"Do you have thi^ book?" Mrs. Porter, one of tHe parent volunteers is 
asking Mrs. Gray where she can find Around the City , the Bank Street 
primer she is reviewing, with Arnold, a student who just entered 
Harriet Tubman last week. 

"Up in the front," Mrs. Gray tells her. The children never stop 
reading. 

"Who's Ellen?" Mrs. Gray assists the children in continuing to 
read their assigned parts. "Who's Grandmother?" she asks when they 
pause again. No answer. "Well, 1^11 have to take it; Grandmother 
isn't ready." Mrs. Gray reads Grandmotlier* s part dramatically. The 
child who is playing Ellen continues. Then Shawn begins with "Ken 
said." 

»-"No. You're reading only where Ken is talking." Mrs.* Porter 
comes back again to ask about the location of the book she'ti inquired 
about a couple of minutes ago. Mrs., Gray gives her further ideas 
of where to look for it, then returns to the reading group. 

"Say only what they're saying. We know who*s saying it because 
you are that person," Mrs. Gray reminds them again, returning to the 
reading group. They finish reading the narration and dialogue, aloud, 
with marked improvement. This done, Mrs. Gray says they did a good 
job for a first try at reading dialogue. 

Continuing the reading lesson, she asks them what they will 
read next in their books. They look at the table of contents and 
find that the next selection is a poem entitled "People," that is 
on page 157 (out of isi9) . They turn to the page and study the 
illustration. 
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"We do know in this world there are many races 
"of people. Mrs. Gray says, getting the children ready to read the 
poem. "Take a look' at all the different races there are," she says, 
referring to the illustration. "There are all kinds... all kinds, 
of people. Now read the poem and see what you can find out. 

f 

^liittle friend. Little friend. I don't want to hear anyone... 
don't open your mouth." Mrs. Gray says when Tiko starts to read the 
poem aloud. 

^All right, how many people have finished?" The children raise 
their hands. 

"The author of this poem made a discovery." Mrs. Gray continues 
when she sees all the children have finished reading. Read the poem 
again and see the two things he or she found out." 

"The person made a discovery and found out two things..." 
Mrs. Gray repeats, when she sees a blank look on Miltoris face. 

"Oh!" Milton says, excited. 

"Now don't start reciting one of the lines from the poem," Mrs. 
Gray warns. "You think about what you read and see if you can find 
our the first thing this person discovered. Just find the very 
first thing." 

ANNOUNCEMENT ON THE PA: "Will Mr. Brown please pick up the 
telephone. . .Mr . Brown, pick up the telephone." There is no pause 
in the lesson as the announcement is made. 

Cynthia is called on. "What is it?" Mrs. Gray asks her, re- 
ferring to the first thing the person in the poem discovered. 

"What's the first thing he discovered?" she asks again. 
Cynthia is unable to answer. Shawn has an idea. 

"It is very»funny," he says. 

"Well, you didn't tell me what was funny. 

"You found it?" Mrs. Gray says to Mrs. Porter, the parent volun- 
teer who has finally found the book she was looking for. 

Shawn continues answering the question. "Well, all of that was 
just before he made or she made a discovery," Mrs. Gray tells him when 
he* finishes. "The , person made a discovery. They did see a funny 
thing, but what did they discover? Find out about all those things." 
Mrs. Gray reminds the children to give complete answers. . 
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I Mrs. Porter is now reading quite loudly with Arnold. 

; "He found out that all the people he saw with all kinds of faces 
l][e found out how many he did not kr^ow. Finish the poem and find out 
What the other discovery is. You'll never get it with your pencil 
^±n your hand," Mrs. Gray reminds Cynthia. Tiko knows the answer. 
•Mrs. Gray motions for him to whisper it in her ear. 

^ "All right," she says, smiling when Tiko tells her. "Very . 

good.. All right, Tiko shows good thinking. The person f ound ^ 
he didn't know them and then he also "found out they didn't knpw him . . 
All right," she says to Tiko, "Will you read the poem nicely for 
us, please?" 

Tiko reads smoothly; 

People 

. I look at people''s\face9 everjrwhere I go 
' I think it's very funny how many I don't know 
I look at all the faces, the faces that I see 
I "think it's very funny how 'many don't know me. 

"Okay. You did that very nicely.... Anyone think they can do 
better than Tiko?" l^lunteers take turns reading the poem aloud, 
then Mrs. Gray reads it along with them, helping them to model 
her expression. 

"Very good," she tells them when they have finished. "You 
cannot read one word at a time." 

Both of Mrs*. Gray's assistants are present now. Mrs. Jones 
works with the children on Oralographics at the listening station, 
while Mrs. Porter works on the vocabulary in reviewing Around the 
City with Arnold. 

"Your new story for tomorrow is going to be " Mrs. Gray asks, 

turning to the next page. 

"'The Look Alike Houses'," the children answer, decoding the 
title, ii^ 

""The Look Alike Houses.' . Had we worked harder, we would have 
started this story today. We'll start it tomorrow. . .What does it mean 
when something looks alike?'.' Mrs. Gray asks, preparing them* f or 
tomorrow's lesson. i 

"0-o-oh!" . some of the children say, putting up their hands. 
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"I see three houses." Mrs. Gray continues to clarify. 
'What does it mean by the 'look alike' jhouses?" Hands go up. 

"What do you think?" she calls on Victor.! 

"They have the same bricks," Victor says. i 

"Same bricks " Mrs. Gray repeats, drawing out the word to indicate 

he should continue. ^ 

11 

Same windows. . ." 
"Same windows," Hfe repeats. * \ i 

' Same steps," Victor continues. 

. "Same stepa. ,Kell everything seems to be " 

"The same," the children say. 

"The same," she repeats. "Does anyone here live in a house 
that looks just like his neighbor's?" Several of the children's 
hands go up. "You do?" she asks dramatically. "The bricks are 
the same?" 

"Yes." ^ 

"The doors and windows are the same?" 
"Yes." 

"Do you live in such a house?" 
"Yes," several of the children say. 

"I live iti such a house.", Mrs. Gray tells them. My neighbor's 
house is just like mine. It's painted the same color, same 
bricks, same wall... Does anyone else live in a look-alike house?" Several 
of the children nod. 

"Well,, tomorrow the story is going to be very intieresting. About 
look alike houses. . .If . they are the same on the outsid%- here's 

something to think about go home and think about arl'they the same 

on the inside?" ^ 

"No," Shawn says. 

"You say 'no' already?" she asks him. He nods. "How many people 
say no ? Mo^t of the children raise thei" hands. "Do you mean to 
^^^^/om" the same on the. outside, they're not the same on the 

inside? Mrs. Gray asks, incredulously. 
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"No, they don't have to be the same on the inside," the 
children say. "They can have different furniture," La Tanya says. 

i 

"oh? They don't have the same -furniture' on the inside?" Mrs. 
Gray continues her wide-eyed tone of disbeliefs The children go 
along with it, smiling openly. 

"Some houses, they probably don\: have no dog," Clifford con- 
tinues. 

"Any dog?" , 
"or cat," Clifford says. 

"Oh? Some look alike houses may have a dog and others may not. 
Any other thoughts before we go into the story tomorrow?" 

"Some look alike houses might not have a stove," says Steven^. 
Mrs. Gray nods. 

"And not the same TV," says Lawrence. 

"And not the same TV," repeats Mrs. Gray. "I never thought 
about that!" 

"And not the same toys," continues Maurice. 

"Somebody don't — Somebody might don't have no bathtub," says 
Frederick. 

"Might not have," 5 ay Mrs. Gray and Maurice. 
"Might not have a bathtub," Frederick says. 

"Well I can hardly wait for tomorrow", Mrs. Gray says, because 
I thought that if the houses looked alike on the outside, then surel y 
they must be the same on tfie inside." 

"I said yes," says La Tanya, 

"You said yes?" says Mrs. Gray, still giving no hint what she 
thinks the correct answer is^ or if, indeed, there is one. thought 
that* But look at all the people who said no," she says, moving her 
hand over the reading group, many of whom are shakinajtheir heads 
vigorously. "And they're still saying 'no'. La Tanya, so we'll have 
to work hard and get into the story tomorrow and find out who is right. 
Are you right by saying 'yes'?" 

"Np-o," several of the children say.. 
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"Or are these otheys right by, saying 'no*?** So let's go back 
to our seats." The children begin gathering their belongings to go. 
"Stop for a moment before you -move so that you will do what you are 
doing quietly/* Mrs. Gray says softly, when she sees 
^ a potential bottleneck in the exodus back to their seats. "Y»ou 
cannot ever leave here Wflthout doing that." The children continue 
in a less erratic fashion. "If someone is sitting in your seat, 
you'll have to sit somewhere else," Mrs. Gray says, still watching them 
and trying to anticipate problems. 

"All right, Uptown, Downtown- — The people who are working in 
Around the City (Primer) workbooks," she' calls her next reading group 
back to work with her. 

"No, no, no, no, no," Mrs. Gray sees two children pushing: each 
• other, trying to get through the narrow path between the bookcase 
and the^lqng reading table' to get a seat. "You. just wait until 
everyone 'takes a seat," she says to both of them. "You don't push 
and shove lik6 that. You'll have to take what's left." The two girls ^ 
move against the wall and wait for the other children in their reading 
group to sit down at the long table. 

"Victor," Mrs. Gray says, looking towards the front of the classroom. 
"Go back to your seat because you are tallcing ^already." He had taken 
a seat close to the Chalkboard and next to his best friend, Shawn, and 
they were coaiparlng notes. Victor, who hates to be criticized, frowns 
deeply and returns to his assigned seat, which had been unoccupied. 
"You work right there as best you can," sh6 tells ^im. 

^ ^"Okay," Mrs. Gray says, giving her full attention bac^ to the 
reading group. She then sees that Raymond is stapxling, unable to 
find a seat at the long table* "Raymond, wh'at^can you do?" He/sulks. 
"M you can^'t think of anything, you can alwajrs sit on the tug d(n 
the floor — if you can't, find a chair," she gives him a hint. Ra^ond 
continues to stand, looking grim* Mrs. Gray spends no more time oh 
this and returns to the group^ Af t^t about three minutes, Rajrmond gets 
' *a chair and sits with the group. 

"I think you already, know where you ought to be," Mrs. Gray sa^js 
to the group., referring to. where they are in their workbooks. They V 
are completing pages in the workbook to the book they finished reading 
only last week. They have now begun reading the last book of the 
first grade level: Uptown^ Downtown of the Bank Street Readers, the 
official core reading series for Metro's federally-funded Follow- 
Through program. She reviews the pages they should have completed 
yesterday and which she has marked, then goes on to make jsure the , 
children understand how to do the two pages that follow. 
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"IJow, you*re working with two words: his and " 

"Her." 

"Her. You certainly have to know what the story is about before 
you can choose his or her , don't you?" 

"Yes," most of the children say. 

"If it's about a boy, you certainly wouldn't underline her , 
would you?" 



"No," several of them say. 



'*Now, let's read carefully as you do that one. You've done 
this before," she turns the page. "On page 64, you're simply 
reading and doing what?" 

"Drawing a line." * 

"Drawing a line under the word, that what?" 

"That makes sense." 

"That makes sense," she repeats, "How many people think they 
can do these two pages?" All the children raise their hands* They 
will complete the pages when their directed-reading activity is 
completed, • 



"All right. Now we were just getting started in the story 
yesterday when we ha'd to stop," Mrs. Gray moves on to the children's 
reading textbooks, now. "Let's. go over our words quickly." Hands 
go up. "Alice?" Mrs. Gray calls on the children one-by-one to decode 
the words ""listed on the chart paper that she has attached to the 
chalkboard. These are new words they will need to know to re^d the 
next story. ; 



Mr. Charles 




Vocabulary 

llr. Charles 
breakfast 
baby 
tonight 



floors 
second 
food 
every 



family 
window 
sleep 



let 

open 

third 



Mr. Charles can sleep on many floors. 
He has breakfast, in the window. 
A baby stays on the second floor. 
A bi^ faiily~riVes~on~the 

Tonight a man will open the door -and let him in. 
Mr. Charles gets food. on every floor. 
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Mrs. Gray helps them use the phonics skills they have mastered 
to decode the words. 

"What idoes en say?" she asks them, pointing to the en in open , 
n. 

t "What does this say?" she asks, pointing to the £ then the 
£, then sliding her finger under both of the letters: op* 

"O-o-o. p-p-p. 0-o-p-p e-n. 0-o-pen. Open. Open ." 
The children say. 

"The last word, please?" 

"E -v-ery. Every ." Most of the children say. 

"Every. All right. But I know that Frederick isn't ready. 
Sherita'isn' t ready, Ronnell Is not ready, and neither is Raymord," 
she calls the names' of the children who made large errors in decoding 
the hew words. 

"I can read them," says Sherita. 

"Would you like to read them for me, then?" asks Mrs. Gray. 
Sherita reads the words much better this time. Then Ronnell wants 
to continue. "Very good," says Mrs. Gray. More of the children 
she named raise their hands to volunteer. "Come on — " she tells 
them, "if you want to read*" They continue volunteering and reading 
until almost all of the words have been decoded and read aloud once 
again, this time by those who have the most trouble "sounding." 

"My little friend," Mrs. Gray spots one .of the visiting students 
from Mrs. Morgan's class. The young man is not doing his work. 
"Lunch time is coming," she says, threatening to take away the recess 
that follows. "Lunch time ^ cjoming and you are not doing what the 
other children are doing." The first grader looks up, startled. 
"So at lunchtim?, I'll keep you here with me when the others go 

outside for recesn then we'll find out what is wrong with you. 

Mrs. Gray gave you four things to do\ Have you done 
them?" He nods, weakly. "Have you done them?" she asks 
him again. 

"No," he shakes his head. 

'"Well, you're not going to get outside unless your work is done," 
she tells him, matter-of-factly . "Now, you keep talking and see 
what happens." 
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"The next one, please," Mrs» Gray turns back to the reading 
group. The children work on decoding the last word, then Mrs. Gray 
tells the children: » I' 

"Now, what should you do when you know you don't know those 
words?" 

"Study," the children say. 

"ffow can you study them?" Mrs. Gray asks them. 
"Read them." 

"Read them," Mrs, Gray repeats ♦ 
"Write them," the children add. 



"You can write them- dcwn; we have cards. You can get the cards. 
Instead of Mrs. Gray writing them all the tine," s}ie says, referring 
to the word cards the children carry home daily. " You write what you 
don't know," she says softly. "And review them on your own. That 
is your, — " 

"Responsibility," the children finish the sentence. 

"I want you to show me the words that you've written down before 
you go home today, the words from "Mr. Charles" that you did not know.. 
And *it is subject to be more than one. Now, you get these cards,* you 
write on both sides," sM%continues, holding up a blank card. "All 
right?" 

* ^ » 

"You three little people," says Mrs. Gray, honing in on the children 
who had the most difficulty decoding the new vocabulary, "I want these 
words written, she says, referring to the words she wrote on cards one- 
by-one, as they wete decoded incorrectly, "Not all of them, but the 
ones you know you don't know. Okay?" They nod. 

. **A11 right," Mrs. Gray continues, looking at the entire group now. 
"We'll move into our story." 

A child then tells on whaC^page the story, "Mr. Charles," begins; 
the children turn to page 48. 

In another part of the room, ^ at the large round table, the Title 
One reading aide, Mrs. Jones, has the children sound out nonsense 
words: shap > thim , pith , chank. 

It t ^*^^^>»r 

We We been reading about Mr. Charles," Mrs. Gray says when the 
children have their books open to the first page of the story. "We 
-taiked-a "great-aBa±-ahx)Ut Hhe city and what is there, and aill the 
objects in the picture, 
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Mrs. Gray directs the children in reading the story entitled 
"Mr. Charles." Before reading each portion of the story, she generates 
curiosity about what will follow, then gives the students a question to 
, f ind the aijswer to in their reading. After the students have read the 
1 designated pne or two pages of the story silently, she asks them to 
answer the question, then - ^yer probing - she asks them to draw con- 
clusions and speculate about what will follow. When the story is com- 
pleted, Mrs. Gray summarizes what the students are to do next, then the 
students return t;o their own desks. 

Mrs. Gray gets up from the long reading table in the rear of the class 
room. Sha walks among her students* desks, peering over their shoulders 
to see how they are doing on thei;: current assignments. By now, all of 
her reading groups have had their directed reading lesson and most of the 
children have independently completed the morning assignments. 

"Mrs* Gray knows you have an excellent mind, Vanessa," Mrs. Gray tells 
one of her students* "Mrs. Gray will help you get where you belong. You 
were in another class and you thought you couldn't keep up. But if you 
keep doing as well as you are, you'll get there soon." Vanessa beams. 

Mrs. Gray holds up some extra worksheets she has discovered and 
offers to give them to "a child who will really work with them." Many 
of the children raise their hands, expressing a desire to have them. 
Mrs. Gray finally gives them to James^ "because he has been really 
trying." Learning was always present^ed as a reward in Mrs. Gray's 
classroom; and as a cotollary to this, learning was occasionally denied 
when a child misbehavedV For example, a child might be denied the 
opportunity to participate in his particular reading group's directed 
reading activity. This punishment appeared to be extremely undesirable 
to Mrs. Gray's students and was,, thus^ seldom meted out. 

Problems rarely had an opportunity to develop in Mrs. Gray's class- 
room since students were continuously engaged in learning basic ^skills, 
the vast majority of which were related to becoming literate. Positive 
reinforcement was used routinely, not only in her classroom, but in 
every classroom I observed. Students were taught that "school is 
children's work," and that their job was to see to it that they learned 
as much as they could everyday. Mrs. Gray told her students that her 
job was not to discipline, but to teach. And that it was their respon- 
sibility to make sure that she did teach and not spend her time 
disciplining them. , • ^ 

Mrs. Gray would tell her students that she was a teacher, and not a 

policewoman. She told her students and vreinf orced this' fact 

throughout the school ygar — that she could not spend her time disci- 
plining them because it would take time away from teaching. She told 

1 
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them that her job was to help them learn, to help them make the maximum 
use of each hour of the day, in an effort to assure that they reach the 
goals that they had set for themselves. She also warned her students 
to not accept mere custodial help from teachers they nave in the 
future. A teacher's job is to teach. That is her responsibility , ^ she 
told them. Their responsibility, as students, is to come to school 
everyday prepared to learn - — and to make siu'e they Ug <ii.l they can 
to help their teacher do her job. 

For a few more minutes, Mrs. Gray continues walking around the 
classroom, looking at what the students are doing. Then, she sits' at 
the small table in the front of the room^and continues marking the 
homework the children stacked heatly on the table when they began the 
day. Every so pften, she has a student come up so she can review a 
concept with him. 

"OK, let^s get ready for lunch," says Mrs. Gray i' rising From her " ~' 
chair and turning to' scan the entire^ class. Children whose parents 
signed their homework books are told to come upi first to get their free 
lunch tickets. Mrs. Gray has reinforced the need for parents :td sign 
their homework upon its completion each evening. This is a rule in 
every Back to Basics school. But, like most of the Back to Basics 
policies. It was a policy of the Harriet, Tubman School before it became 
a Back to Basics school., Becoming, a Back to Basics school simply meant 
that the policy had the official sanction of the board of education. . 

Mrs. Gray did many things to get parents involved in their children's 
work. Sh& knew that she needed the help of parents to support what she 
was doing in school. So ^he conpiinicated continually with her students' 
parents, writing notes to them in their homework books, and sometimes" 
getting students to write the notes themselves (thereby reinforcing the 
utility of being able to compose a note on ones own, as well a^ engen- 
dering parental support). Notes were written for positive reasons as 
often as they were written to enlist the parent's aid in getting the 
child to do something Mrs. Gray could not get him to do on her own. 
(The homework baok. also served as a vehicle for communication with the 
home in Mrs. Merger's kindergarten classroom..) Mrs. Gray wrote many 
personal notes to her students ' parents ^^but of ten, to rel^^ the" 
arduous task of frequently Communicating with, the home, she simply 
attached a duplicated memo, such ^s the following, under the assignment 
that was copied in the student's homework book: 
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IJeor Parent J y date 

^oicp child (Qhild^s name) 



Read well today. 

does not pay attention. 

Did not do homework. 

.Can write sentences • 

Can not write sentences. 

Obeys school rules. 

Must, learn nuniber sizes. 

Must come to school every day in 
order to LEARN and be promoted to 
the need grade. 

Will you please help? 

Sign ^ 



Mrs. Gray often received notes from parents - her x^iting to them 
seemed to trigger this. 1 Samples of the notes she received follow. 



.Dear Ms. Gray 

,Tinika gets pleanty of 'lielp"! in her homework and spelling and hand 
writ. Tinika refuse to sit and do it Right all she do is try and get 
over I tell Tinika the Important of her neatness I am tired of 
covering up for her,. 

Sincerely J 

Ms. Leora Johnson 

P.S. Have a nice day! 
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To Mrs. Gray , 

I scoJ Riohard^s spelling words and they were pitiful. Is there anything 
that can be done other than leaving him in the same grade. Sorry I 
lost ths paper. 

Ms. Tucker 



:k ^ ^ ^ 



Dear Mrs. Gray^ 

I dont have the money yet to get Mary her gym suit I am waiting 
to here from D.P.A. and it will tcke a while. I dont have a 30b 
either I^H get it when I .get the money . 

« 

Thank you. ^ 
Mrs. Japkson 

1 

^ ^ ^ ^ 



from, a woman Mrs, Gray taught: 
Dear Mrs. Gray 

I received yoia^ note about Sharon 's behavior. I was very 
disappointed with her. I have taken care of the problem the best 
to my know how and hope that this won't happen again. I am very glad 
that you brought this to my attention. I will appreciate it very I much 
if you would also use some disaplinia on her such as tdking half her 
lunch break to make her complete undone work or give her a good spanking 
when she plays in class. ^ 

Thank you 
M. Smith 

P.S. Sharon did not copy her spelling word for the week. I wrote this 
on her Monday homework but she still fail to get them. I will try to 
get to talk to you one day this week and I hope that this problem 
cfan be solved very soon. 

"-sk A A ^ 
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Mrs) Grey. 

Will you please put Sandra off to her self. I knou you 'had 
to put Juanita off to her self. I know Sarldra at home she talk 
all the time so when she start you know wficrt to do. please sfiow 
her you are the teacher. Not her. 

Thank you. 

Sandra's Grandmother 

Mrs. Hill 

P.S. She want to be off to herself. 

, :k Jk :k 3k 



Those who choose to do so (about 25 of the 31 children), return 
to the classroom , with Mrs* Gray, lunches In hand, and eat at their 
desks. B'or the first time all day, Mrs. Gray gits at her desk in the 
rear of the classroom. Its location signifies the amount of use her 
desk gets; Mrs. Gray was always facing her students, and she was usual- 
ly in close proximity to them. On the rare occasions when she sat at 
her desk, it was obvious that she was willingly receding into the back- 
ground, r 

Making maximum use of every moment of the day, Mrs. Gray checks 
her students papers while she eats, calling them up one-by-one to discus^ 
their work with her. Often, if they are discussing a sentence or a 
paragraph that the student has written, Mrs. Gray will ask, 'Vhat do 
you want to say here?" Together, the student and Mrs. Gray edit the 
composition, and then the student returns to his seat to incorporate 
the corrections into a second draft of the work. 

i , • 

After lunch, the students copy the homework assignment^ 'that Mrs. 
Gray wrote on the chalkboard during lunch: 

Homework .February 13, 1980 

- « > 

1. Watch the Olympics on TV. 

2. Leaxm' more about George W. Carver 

3. Study for Pre-Test in Spelling. 

4. Alphabetize all the words. 

5. Why is tomorrow important? 
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They are given about fifteen minutes to copy the homework* In her 
never-ending effort to get her students, to work quickly and with 
precision, after warning the students, Mrs. Gray sometimes erased the 
assignment, after the fifteen minute period had elapsed. One month 
later, Mrs. Gray would begin to dictate the homework to the students, 
further helping them to see the utility of the literacy skills they 
were acquiring • 

i 

While students are copying their homework and completing work 
leftover from the morning assignments, Mrs. Gray calls students over 
to her one-by-one to discuss the compositions they wrote this morning. 
The students read their compositions aloud to Mrs. Gray and, together, 
they adjust the written paper to reflect what the student intended to 
say. Students take their edited compositions back to their desks to 
write good second drafts. Many of these f second drafts will be displayed 
in the alcove near the entrance to the- classroom. 

At 1:25, the children line up and walk down the stairs and through 
the corridor to the library. Outside of the library doors, the class 
stops to look at a bulletin board the librarian has assembled entitled 
"Great, Beautiful, Black Women.'' Mrs. Gray asks her students to read 
the title, then name the women they recognize and tell what they know 
about each of them. The children recognize some of the women and 
subsequently tell what they know. Then, when the students* knowledge is 
exhausted, Mrs. Gray tells them about each of the women *s contributions. 
Tacked to the bulletin board are the pict^ures of Harriet Tubi[nan, Phyllis 
Wheatley, 'Sojourner Truth, the Queen of Sheba, Coretta Scott King, 
Marian Anderson, Rosa Parks, Wilma Rudolph, Josephine Baker, and others. 

In the library, the students see a films trip about George Washing- 
ton Carver. Mrs. Gray eventually takes charge of the lesson, making 
sure that her students get the maximum benefit from it. 

"Did he- beg for anything?" she asks them. 

"No," they reply. 

"What did he. do all his life?" ' 
"Work." 

"He loved reading and books," she tells them. 

When the library period is over, the children return to the class- 
room and hurry to get ready to go to Language Arts class. They have 
to take their bookbags and coats with them since they will be dismissed 
from the Language Arts classroom. Mrs. Gray leaves the children ajone • 
with the teacher, Mrs. Golden, and returns to the classroom to take 
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advantage of her planning period. She continues to check her students* 
papers/ then begins gathering more niaterial on great Black Americans 
to share with the children. 



Conclusions 

' <. 

It is apparent from this description of what happens in Mrs, Gray*s 
classroom that what she does .is typical of what more effective teachers 
do, according to the literature reviewed in chapter two: She (1) 
assumes the role of a strong leader, using time efficiently, and keep- 
ing students engaged In task-related activities including phonics, 
oral langtiage, reading, spilling, and written composition; (2) organizes 
students Into mediuiA- to-large groiros for instruction; (3) mo^l^crs 
work while being available to answer student-initiated questions; 

(4) structures lessons so that students are aware of objectives; and 

(5) sustains a classroom that is waAi, friendly, democratic, and 
relativiiljr free of disruptive behavior. In addition, Mrs, Gray has 
very high expectations of her students and shares these expectations 
with them continually. She also uses positive reinforcement extensively. 

Consistent 'With the literature on what seems to help students 
become more prof icient writers, students in Mrs,, Gray *s class receive 
extensive practice Intended to develop their oral language skills. 
They also receive a great deal of functional writing practice and 
partlcipafce in individualized writing conferences almost daily, during 
which Mrsv Gray responds to their compositions • The stud'ent "talks 
through" the composition and they work together on making the writing 
reflect what th? student intended to say, Mrs, Gray displays her 
students' writing on the bul^letin board inside of her classroom, as 
-,jwell as in the alcove adjacent to the room's entrance. Students are 
expected to speak in sentences and use Standard American English 
at all times. This behavior is modelled by the teacher and posi- 
tively reinforced by a desire to please the teacher even more than 
by the points the children receive. Moreov er, Mrs, Gray read to 
her students' virtually everyday, " This was also true of most of the 
teachers I observed. 

Discipline problems seldom get started in Mrs, Gray's classroom. 
This is due to a combination of (1) tight structures mutually agreed 
upon by the students and the teacher at the beginning of the school 
year; (2) consistency— 1, e,, always following the same procedure, 
always doing things "the right way"; and (3) positive reinforcement, 
I never heard Mrs, Gray raise her voice to the children the entire 
time I knew her. As you In Mrs, Gray's instructions to the 
substitute teachipr (for the rare occasions when she is absent). 
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there Is a definite schedule that is adhered to consistently to 
assure that maximum use is made of every hour that students are in 
schools The fact that Mrs. Gray is seldom absent further ensures 
the consistency and continuity of each day. 

Like Sara, tht children in Mrs, Gray^s classrooin know that 
(1) they can achieve; (2) they are expected to achieve; and 
(3) they must achieve. The feeling that "they must achieve" no 
doubt adds some pressure to their lives » but is this pressure 
different from the pressure higher-socioeconomic-status children 
rece|.ve? 

u Aides were both a blessing and a curse to both Mrs, Gray 
and Mrs. Mercer, They provided the additional adults which were 
essential for individualizing instruction. But they also provided 
the teacher with an additional job to do — in order for them to 
really be a help to her, she had to supervise .them and tolerate their 
sometimes disruptive behavior* It is Interesting to note, however, 
that both Mrs* Gray and Mrs. Mercer intensely disliked the idea of 
doing without aides; in fact, Mrs, Mercer believed her students could 
never do as well as they did if she did not have the assistance of 
one or two aides. 



Parents of the children who attend the Harriet Tubman School 
want the same things for their children that all parents want. 
They want their children to learn to read and write well, to achieve 
in school, and to, «t the least, graduate from high school. Their 
want in this regard is intensified by the belief that "Black survival 
depends on education," 1, e,, being able. to, at a minimum, read and 
write Standard American English well. They rely on the school to 
provide their children with the tools they need to succeed in our 
society* And they are, more helpless In this regard than their 
middle-class counterparts becr.jse, for the most part, they did not 
do well In school. . , 

-It-iS' important-to note that there is a direct match between 

the values espoused by the community and those prevalent in the 
school. This finding is more sljgnif leant when you consider 'the fact 
that the community and the school were studied by two different 
researchers, researchers who seldom compared notes. Our Intentions 
were to compare notes frequently, but it happened that we seldom did. 
The reports were done separately and later meshed. So It is doubtful 
that one person's thinking colored the thinking of another's. I 
think this factor adds to the validity of the findings. 
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